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I. HOW THR NEWS OF LEXINGTON CAME TO TOWN, i 

Eighty-seven yoars ago, at which period our \ 
story begins, Philadelphia was not the vast 5 
metropolis it is now. But it was, nevertheless, \ 
the largest city in the colonies. Its commercial \ 
enterprise, its central position, its wealth, and [ 
the refinement of its inhabitants, gave a pre- { 
eminence to it which was universally acknow- S 

ledged. It was also, what it haB continued to 

be, tho handsomest of our cities. Its wide 
streets, stately dwellings, and long avenues of 
trees, were the boast of its inhabitants and the 
admiration of strangers. 

The morning was one in the latter half of 
April, and though the hour was early, tho whole 
male population seemed to be in the streets. 
Something of unusual importance evidently had 
occurred. Men stood talking in groups, with 
animated gestures, or hurried almost breath¬ 
lessly along, stopping now and then, where they 
met acquaintances, to discuss the news. At the 
corner of Fifth and Chesnut streets, near the 
State House, a dense crowd had collected, which 
quite blocked up the highway. This crowd, 
however, did not seem intent on any one person: • 
no orator was addressing it as a whole; but it; 
wa9 divided into a dozen, or more, groups, each j 
listening to a different vereion of the intelli-j 
gence, or canvassing its engrossing import. Oc- i 
casionally a rush would occur, as if a ono portion j 
of this crowd had suddenly caught word of some- ; 
thing, in another part, which it desired to hear, i 
Additions, every moment, were being made to j 
the mass, and from all directions. Heaving and j 
tossing, a low hum rising from it continually, 5 
a hum which deepened and grew angrier every j 
moment, it looked to the spectators, who watched 
it from tho neighboring windows, like a vast 
ocean, gradually being lashed into fury by a \ 
rising storm. i 

It was at this point of time that a young man, } 
apparently about twenty-two years of age, came \ 
walking briskly down Fifth street, looking curl- \ 
ously about him, in search of some acquaintance i 
of whom he might ask an explanation of this \ 
tumult. He wore a horseman’s coat, and was \ 
booted and spurred, as if he h&d just alighted \ 
from the saddle. In his hand he carried a light <; 
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riding-whip, with which he switched his boot 
impatiently. Of a medium size, lithe in figure 
yet muscular, with a frank, intelligent, and cul¬ 
tivated countenance, and wearing his dress with 
that air of easy unconsciousness which distin¬ 
guished what were then called the gentry, he 
attracted very general attention. 

“My good man,” he said, stopping, and 
blandly addressing one of the crowd, whoB$ 

leathern apron and Bhirt sleeves bespoke him 
[ a mechanic, for at that day, even in America, 
$ the dross almost invariably betokened the rank 
| in life, “can you tell me the truth of this news? 

! The Btupid hostler, at the Black Bear, where I 
| left my horse but now, says there has been a 
\ battle, in which our Bide loBt a dozen or so men 
land the red-coats a hundred; but he doesn’t 
> know which won.” 

; The person addressed seemed to hesitate in 

! what words to answer, when a by-Btander, who 
| looked like a respectable shop-keeper, inter- 
I posed. 

: “ I can tell you the full truth, sir,” he said,. 

* “for I beard it read out, at the Coffee House,. 

; not ten minutes ago. There’s been a fight, and. 
I the patriots have whipped.” 
j “Thank God!” ejaculated the young man;: 
i and he added eagerly, “where did it happen?” 
i “At a place called Lexington, a few miles out 
; of Boston. You see, sir, the British had word 
tl^ere was arms and powder hid away at Con¬ 
cord, and so they sent a secret expedition, the- 
other night, to destroy them. But the patriots- 
in the city, Adams, Hancock, and the rest, got 
word of Gen. Gage’s design, and hurried off tho 
news to the folk in the country. The people 
rose, every man taking his gun, to drive back 
tho red-coats. Just as day broke, the grena¬ 
diers reached Lexington, where they saw n 
dozen or so of our minute-men hastily get 
together on the green. Major Pitcairn, who 
led the grenadiers, cried out to his soldiers to 
fire-” 

“And did they fire?” 

“They did, sir.” 

“TYhat? On unresisting men, without pro¬ 
vocation ?’* 

The eyes of the young man flashed as h* 
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spoke, and he grasped his riding-whip convul¬ 
sively, as if, were it a sufficient weapon, he 
would have liked to annihilate the enemy at a 
blow. 

“ Yes, air, and killed several.” 

“ Did our men make a stand ?” 

“They discharged a volley, and then, finding 
they were overmatohed, retired.” 

“They fired hack, did they? Huzzah!” 

The exultation of the speaker communicated 
itself to the orowd, which broke into a huzzah 
also. 

“YesI huzzah,” said the young man, “they 
boasted that they’d march, with a regiment, 
from one end of our country to the other. 
They’ve found out their mistake by this time.” 

“The red-coats,” resumed the narrator, “hur¬ 
ried on to Concord, where they tried to destroy 
the stores; hut the whole country was up; they 
found themselves surrounded; and they began 
a quick march to Boston. Our men hung on 
their rear, like hornets whose nest has been 
attacked, firing all the while. From behind 
barns, trees, stone-walls, and hedges, they blazed 
away, bringing down a rod-coat at almost every 
shot. Old men and young boys, snatching mus¬ 
kets, joined in the chase. Half-way back to 
Boston, a couple of regiments came out to help 
the red-coats, or they would all have been made 
prisoners. As it was, they got off safe, except 
their killed, who were a hundred or moro. Our 
minute-men followed them up to tho last, and, 
as thoy went into Charlestown, played ‘Yankee 
Doodle' after them.” 

“Well done,” cried a Bturdy smith, in the 
crowd. “And we’ll hammer it well into ’em 
before the fight’s over.” 

“*This is important news,” said the horseman. 
“You are certain it is true.” 

The shop-keeper was about to reply, assuring 
him that the narrative was correct in every par¬ 
ticular, which, indeed, it wns in the main, when 
a wild shout waB heard up Fifth street, followed 
1)y that indiscriminate hnrrying of feet which 
accompanies any sudden excitement in a large 
mob. In an instant, the thoroughfare in that 
direction, which had been comparatively de¬ 
serted, swarmed with men and boys, some in 
ttoeir shirt sleeves, Borne hurrying on their 
coats as they ran. Windows were thrown up, 
yells rose on the air, nearer and louder came 
tho tramp of the angry crowd. The object of 
this sudden commotion was not long in reveal¬ 
ing itself. About six paces in front of the fore¬ 
most of the mob, a young man, dressed in the 
height of the fashion, was seen running as if 
for his life. His hat was off, his powdered hair 


disheveled, his ruffles rent, his coat nearly torn 
from his back. Close at his heels, and rapidly 
gaining on him, was the infuriated crowd, its 
hoarse cries of “Hang the traitor,” lending new 
terrors to his flight at every step. 

For the fugitive was plainly in mortal fear. 
His countenance was perfectly livid, and as he 
glanoed around, in hopes to find a protection, 
and met everywhere the same hostile bcowI, hiB 
eyes grew more and more distended. Once or 
twice he looked behind him, as if thinking to 
double on his pursuers, hut the numbers swarm¬ 
ing from every door and cross-street intimidated 
him. At last he spied the horseman. A sudden 
gleam of hope shot into his eyes. He rushed 
behind the young man, whom he seized by the 
arms, and whoBe person he interposed as a har¬ 
rier between himself and the mob. 

With a sudden jerk, however, the horseman 
threw off the fugitive. 

“Oh! Bir,” cried the man, “‘save me.” He 
was whiter than any sheet, and tried to cling to 
his protector. 

“ Hands*off then,” answered the other, Bternly, 
and with a quick motion of his arm he threw the 
fugitive behind him, while, at the same time, 
he backed oloser toward the wall. “And now, 
my men,” and he turned to the pursuers, “what 
is the matter?” 

“Matter!” cried the ringleader, “please your 
honor, there’s matter enough. He’s a tory, a 
tory spy. He says we Yankees are cowards, 
and that Adams and Hanoock ought to be hung.” 

“Did you say that, sir?” asked the young 
man, turning to the trembling wretch; and he 
added in a whisper, “I believe I have mot you 
before: you are Mr. Mountfort, an Englishman; 
but are you mad to talk aB you do on a day like 
this?” 

“For God's Bake,” cried Mountfort, not heed¬ 
ing this remark, “tell them anything: they’ll 

believe you, they won’t believe me. They’ll 
tear me to pieces.” 

This colloquy, rapid as it was, had not tended 
to appease the wrath of the pursuers. They had 
drawn back, for a moment, but wore now ad¬ 
vancing again threateningly, and from their 
angry cries ond angrier gestures, it was evident 
they suspected the horseman to be a confederate 
of the fugitive. The original crowd also ap¬ 
peared to be fast coming to the same conclu¬ 
sion. Things began to look critical. 

“Down with them both!” shouted the ring¬ 
leader, springing forward and aiming a ter¬ 
rible blow at the horseman. “I warrant they’re 
spies.” 

“Stop a minute,” answered the latter, warding 
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off the assault with a dexterity which showed 
he was a perfect master of the art of self* 
defence; and, drawing himself proudly up to 
his full height, he added, in a clear, ringing 
Toice, that rose, like a battle-trumpet, over all 
the tumult, “is there no one here who knows 
me to be a good man and true?” 

Scaroely had he ceased, when the brawny 
smith, of whom we have spoken before, elbowed 
his way through the crowd, and interposed be¬ 
tween the horseman and his assailants. 

“Ay, that do I, Master Murray!” he cried, 
and, as he spoke, ho bared his bronzed, Her¬ 
culean arm, and faced the ringleader. “And 
as for you, Jim Barret, you ought to know 
better.” 

“Don’t mind a word he says,” interposed 
one of the assailants. “I know the young 
game-cock: he’s young Murray of Murray 
House; his father’s as arrant a tory as lives; 
and so is he.” 

“You’re a liar, Jack Floyd!” retorted the 
smith, turning on. the speaker; “and you know 
it. Take that.” As he spoke, his knotted arm 
shot straight out from the shoulder, and the 
man went down like a stunned ox. “And now, 
sirs,” continued the smith, looking around as if 
ready for all comers, “you know I’m a man of 
my word, and I say that I’ll answer for Mr. 
Murray. Why, hasn’t he been coming in, all 
winter, twice a week, rain and shine, to drill a 
company? You know it to be true, Hal Smith, 
for you’re one of the party; and you, Sam 
Jones; and you, Bill Wilson.” 

The persons, thus singled out from the specta¬ 
tors, answered in the affirmative, and, seeing the 
peril of their captain, pushed their way to the 
front and rallied around the smith. 

“But if Master Murray is a true man,” 
growled the ringleader, eying him sullenly, as 
a hull-dog regards the victim from whom ho 
has been torn, “the other isn’t. Let him give 
the villain up. No patriot would defend a 
Bpy!” 

“There’s sense in that,” said the smith. 
“Here, come out, you varmint,” and he seized 
Mounifort by the collar, “and don’t stand shak¬ 
ing like a rat in a trap.” 

But Murray interposed. “This gentleman is 
mine,” he said, putting back the smith gently. 
“He has fled to me for protection, and I will 
defend him with my life, if necessary. He is 
almost a stranger to me. But I have met him 
at the house of Mr. Dickinson, whom you all 
know of, and who, I suppose,- can answer for 
him, that, at least, he is no spy.” 

“But he’s a Britisher,” angrily retorted the 


ringleader, shaking his fist threateningly in 
Mountforl’8 face; “we heard him say bo him¬ 
self; didn’t we, fellow-citizens? He swore he 
wished he’d been at Lexington to kill Eome of 
the patriots there. Bring him out, I say; bring 
him out.” 

This address had nearly changed the temper 
of the mob again. A rush was made on Mur¬ 
ray and his defenders, who, for a moment, were 
borne back by the impetus. Cries of “Bring 
him out, bring him out!” were heard on every 
Bide. 

But again tho voice of Murray rose above 
the uproar. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried, leaping on a step, 
where he could bo seen by all, while the smith, 
with a dozen determined followers, formed a 
dense phalanx around Mountfort, “don’t let ua 
disgrace ourselves on a day like this, which has 
made ub a nation-” 

“So it has. Hurrah!” cried the smith, at 
the electric thought; and cheers rose, instanta¬ 
neously, from tho crowd, in response. 

“Which has made us a nation,” repeated 
Murray, seeing the advantage he had gained, 
his eye kindling and his form dilating, as he 
surveyed the crowd. “We boast that we arm 
to resist a lawless tyranny. Let us, therefore, 
respect law ourselves. This gentleman has a 
right to his opinion. It is a poor one, as we all 
know.” Here there was a general laugh, and 
Murray snw that his point was secured. “But 
till he reduces that opinion to deeds, we have 
no right to interfere with him. When he does, 
if ever he does, I’ll be tho first man to meet 
him as an enemy. Meantime, here’s a trifle to 
drink success to the good cause.” He finished 
by throwing a guinea on the ground. 

“By the Lord! he speaks like a lawyer,” 
cried the smith. “That couldn’t be beat, boys, 
could it, by Dickinson himself?” 

Such also appeared to be the opinion of the 
majority of the crowd; for when Murray, on 
ceasing, stepped down, and, drawing the arm 
of Mountfort within his own, proceeded to 
leave the spot, followed by the smith and his 
little band of recruits, the throng gradually 
made way before him. Even the ringleader 
offered no further hostile demonstration. The 
guinea had fallen directly at his feet, so that he 
could not but pick it up; and having picked it 
up, ho eyed it wistfully, for a moment, and irre¬ 
solutely; but the temptation was too great; 
and muttering a few inarticulate words, which 
sounded like harmless threats of future ven- 
goance, he gave a look of intelligence to Mb 
followers, and moved off toward a tavern, which 
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Btood in sight, followed by a score, or more, of 
the worst members of the mob. 

When Murray had finally eitricnted himself 
from the conoourse, which he did after they 
had walked for about & block, he let the arm of 
his companion drop, as if there was contagion 
in the touch. 

“ThiB is Sixth and Chesnut,” he said, coldly. 
“We part here.” 

* Mountfort hesitated a moment. He did not 
like to thank a colonist for his life, but there 
waB no alternative. 

• “You saved me from being murdered,” he 
stammered. “If ever the fortune of war should 
give me an opportunity, I Bhall take pleasure in 
requiting tho obligation. As I am now a cap¬ 
tain in his majesty’s foot, we may meet in battle 
before long.” 

“I hopo wo may,” answered Murray, giving 
him his hand on it, “and I’ll keep my word. 
You owe me no gratitude, and when me meet, I 
shall give no courtesies, and will accept none.” j 
“As you please,” Baid Mountfort. “But Ij 
shall get away from here, at once. When a low : 
rabble won’t let a gentleman and an officer say ] 
that his sacred majesty, God bless him! is right; 
in this quarrel, it’s time to go.” i 

“I should think it was,” replied Murray, ! 
sternly. “Nor is it safe to say that before j 
others than what you call the rabble.” And he i 
put his hand meaningly to his side, where the • 
sword was usually carried. ‘j 

“I beg pardon,” said Mountfort, coloring, “I j 
meant nothing personal.” 1 

“One word, then,” answered Murray. “You | 


s doors and windows, and surmounted by an 
J ornamental balustrade above the eaves. It was 
i altogether one of the finest structures of that 
J day in the colonies, and is even yet a stately 
S dwelling, vastly more imposing than the sub- 
\ urban residences of gingerbread Gothic, which 
s at present surround it. 

£ The owner of Murray House, at the time of 
i which we write, was a widower in his sixtieth 
t year. Major Murray, for he had served in the 
; old French war, was emphatically a gentleman 
! of the ancient school. Dignified and formal, 

\ yet the soul of courtesy, he belonged to a type, 
which, in its perfection, has long Bince passed 
away. He was proud of his birth; for the 
Murrays, as every genealogist knows, were once 
kings of the Isle of Man. He believed, in his 
secret heart, that few families were as good as 
his own. In his political opinions he verged to 
the extreme of what was then called toryism. 
That the few were born to rule, and the many 
to serve, was an axiom which he considered 
indisputable. There was but one article of his 
creed beside, indeed, which he held with equal 
tenacity, and that was that the Murrays were 
foremost among those possessed of this divine 
right of ruling. 

The only other member of his household, 
with the exception of his son, was an unmar¬ 
ried sister. Gloriana Murray was now an old 
maid of fifty. We cannot better describe her 
than by Baying she was a feminine type of her 
brother. The same pride of race, tho same 
contempt for everybody not belonging to the 
gentry, which marked Major Murray, diatin- 


aud yours, for years, have been insulting this i; guished her also; only, in her caso, these senti- 
people, calling them cowards, base-born pea- ' ments were softened by the native kindness and 
sants, and everything else that you considered J sweet charity, which always accompany a truo 
opprobrious. At last, you finished your ini- $ woman. 

quity by firing on a few of them, who were s The remaining member of the family was the 
almost unarmed. Now preparo for their ven- \ son, to whom the reader haB been already intro- 
geanool And as for their anger at you, remem - i* duced. We prefer leaving him to speak and act 
ber that if I, or any other person, had been half 5 for himself. 

so insolent to one of your London mobs, not all s Miss Murray, attired with scrupulous care, 
your gentlemen combined could have saved mo $ as became a descendant of kings, was sitting in 
from their brutality. Good day, sir—till wo jj tho wainscoted and carved north parlor, on the 
meet again.” s day on which our story opens, when her nephew 

Pronouncing these last words significantly, + entered, booted and spurred, and heated as if 
ho turned on hia heel, leaving tho British officer i from a rapid ride. 

too astonished to answer in season. j The proprieties of life were so strictly ob* 

i served, in this aristocratic mansion, that the 
ii. the MUBRAT8 or HDBBAY iiousE. jj advent of the young man in this attire be- 
Ths Murrays of Murray House had lived, ^ tokened something unusual. Accordingly, the 
from father to son, for nearly three genera- i> lady looked up, with some surprise, 
tions, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. Their jt “What has happened, my dear Hector?” she 
mansion wagf a large, double house, built of j said. 

dressed stone, jrith elaborate pediments to the \ Hector, who had just galloped out from the 
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city, and who had sought his aunt immediately, 
told the news. 

“Dear me, dear me!” eried his aunt, wringing 
her hands, “and so the rebels have really dared 
to fire on his sacred majesty’s troops. How 
shocking 1” 

“Shocking, my dear aunt? I think it is 
glorious. Who’ll say now Americana are cow¬ 
ards?” 

“Don’t let my brother hear ytfu talk so,” 
replied his aunt, dropping her voice to a whis¬ 
per, and looking cautiously around as if she 
feared the very walls would betray her nephew. 
“1 have long seen your unaccountable leaning 
toward rebellion, Hector-” 

“It is not rebellion,” said Hector. “It is 
resistance in a holy cause.” 

Mias Gloriana, who could not have been more 
shocked, if Bhe had been told that Cromwell was 
a patriot, and Charles the First not a martyr, 
lifted up her hands and remained silent. 

“Well, we will not argue the matter,” said 
her nephew. “But my mind is made up. I 
shall offer my sword to the cause of liberty.” 

“Oh! my dear boy,” cried his aunt, “do not 
go and break all our hearts. When your poor 
mother died, and I held you, a puny baby, on 
my knee, I little thought you would live to dis¬ 
grace us all. No! you shall not speak, you 
shall hear your poor, old aunt out. I pictured 
to myself that you would grow up handsome, 
brave, and tender; and so you have; and till 
this wicked, wicked rebellion came about, no 
one could have been better than you have been. 
I was so proud of you. I hoped, some day, you 
would fight for your king, and show that the 
Murrays were as brave as ever. But now it is 
all over. You will be the first of your race that 
ever deserted the crown. Oh! my dear, dear 

boy, don’t-” 

She could say no more, but, at these words, 
broke down in a flood of tears. 

If anything could have moved Hector from 
his purpose, it would have been the distress of 
his aunt. He endeavored to soothe her with 
fond little caresses, smoothing down her hair 
and kissing her forehead. 

“Listen to me calmly, aunt,” he said. “You 
yourself have always told me to do right what¬ 
ever may come.” 

“But, but,” sobbed the poor creature, “this 
is not right.” * 

"But I think it right. And every one’s con¬ 
science, dear aunt, must he his, or her guide. 
Never did a people fight in juster quarrel than 
the Americans. They only ask to be repre¬ 
sented, or else not taxed: in other words, to 


( have a voice in. governing themselves. If, then, 
they are outvoted, they will submit. Repre¬ 
sentation, we are told, is the birthright of every 
^ Englishman; and surely, in coming to America, 
s we did not surrender that right.” 

| “But these people, most of them,' are common 

I work-people, peasants, mechanics, servants, who 
do not know, half as well as the king does, what 
is good for them.” 

A smile rose to Hector’s lips, in spite of the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

I “My dear aunt,” he said, “you forget we are 
living in the eighteenth century, and not in the 
fourteenth. The day for the few to govern, by 
pretended divine right, is gone; and whatever 
j else may happen, it will never return.” 
j “Oh! my poor, misguided Hector, this is 
t Bheer infidelity. What says the Bible? ‘Honor 
! the king.’ Atheism and rebellion are one.” 

\ “The Bible, as I read it, aunt, is fervid, from 
I 6rst to last, with the great truth of the brotber- 
; hood of man. It teaches continually that all 
t are created equal. It is a slander on Chris- 
• tianity to represent it as saying that some men 
■ are born booted and spurred to ride others. 

• What is the foundation-Btone of the Gospel, but 
: doing unto others as you would be done unto?” 
| His aunt made no reply. She was not com- 
• petent, she knew, to argue with her nephew. 

: She could not show how he was wrong; but that 
; he was wrong she never doubted. Suddenly she 
: thought of another method of attack. 

“Have you considered Helen?” she said. 

• “She will never be yours, if you join the 
; rebels.” 

A sudden spasm passed over the young man’s 
face. His aunt saw it, and thought she had 
reached a vulnerable point. 

“I know your secret,” Bho said, “as you see. 

Helen is a dear, good girl, and worthy of you, 
Hector, as far as any one can be. Her ancestors 
fought by the sides of yours as far back as the 
Crusades. But ahe will never, never marry a 
rebel. And her father would disown her, if she 
did.” 

Hector answered, after awhile, in a con¬ 
strained voice, which he vainly thought emo¬ 
tionless. 

“I have never breathed a word of love to 
Helen. I should think it wrong to do so, with¬ 
out first having sought her father. That is, I 
mean, even if I loved her.” 

“Oh! my dear boy, you need not try to de¬ 
ceive me. I have seen you and Helen too often 
together not to read your mutual secret.” 

What was it made the blood rush to Hector’s 
cheek? Why did his heart give a sudden bound 
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of joy? Because, like all young and sincere 
lovers, he was a bumble one, and though he 
hoped, now and then, that Helen was not indif¬ 
ferent to him, he had never yet dared to believe 
bo entirely. It was these words of hiB aunt 
which gave him the first, assured oonsciousness 
of the fact; for he well knew that the good lady, 
however weak she was in her logic, was a keen 
observer in all things, but especially in .affairs 
of the heart 

“ And—.you think—Helen is not—indifferent 
to me?” ho stammered, forgetting that, but a 
minute before, he had implied that he was quite 
careless whether she liked him. or not. 

“Then you will not join the rebels?” ex- 
olaimed his aunt, joyfully, making a wide leap 
to her conclusion. For she reasoned to herself, 
“Poor boy! ho has thought she did not love 
him, and, in his despair, has resolved to be a 
soldier.” So she added aloud, and.wiping the 
tears from her eyes, “I ought not to betray the 
Beorets of my sex. But if ever you get Judge 
Erskine’s consent, I will assure you of Helen’s.” 

The face of Hector was crimson as he said, 

“Has Helen ever told you so?” 

His aunt pushed him from her, with playful 
suddenness. 

“How little you men know of us women!” 

Bho said. “Helen would die before ahe would 
tell any one, one of your family especially, that 
she was in love with yon.” 

Hector’s face, at once, lost all its joyousneBS. 
In his ignorance of the sex, he had, for tho 
moment, pictured to himself tho blushing girl 
coming to his aunt, and, while hiding her face 
oA the good lady’s shoulder, confessing how she 
loved the nephew. He felt now what » fool ho 
had been. 


< are all alike oonceited. I have said too much, 

i if you persist in this mad scheme,” she added, 
solemnly, laying her hand on his arm, and look- 
^ ing imploringly into his eyes. “But give it up, 
^ my dear boy, give it up. Judge Erskine, you 
^ know, from his office, if from no other cause, 
$ would never consent that Helen should marry a 
!• rebel. Suppose you are opposed to the king’s 
\ policy. There are thousands equally so, who 
J yet do not consider it their duty to take up 
| arms against him. You are the last scion of 
\ our branch of the Murrays. Bo not send your 
J father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, do 
$ not break all our hearts, Helen’s among them.” 
| Hector would have answered, but, at that 
\ moment, a bell sounded, and, as it ceased, steps 
' were heard in the hall. 

1 “Go,” cried his aunt, terror and alarm on 
her countenance, and she pushed him through 
, a door into the back parlor, “that is the dress- 
j ing bell and those are your father’s steps. I 
5 would not have you to meet brother now for 
5 the world. Don’t anger him at dinner. Avoid 
^ talking of this dreadful affair at Lexington till 
ij the excitement is over. Go over to Judge 
J Erskine’s, to-night, and tell him you love Helen. 

5 And God in heaven bless you, my dear, dear 
| boy!” 

> She had followed him into the room, as she 
5 spoke, closing the door behind her, and now, 
hearing her brother’s step in the apartment she 
; had left, she thrust Hector into the hall, and 
\ hurried back to meet hiB father. 

: in. FATHER AND SON. 

> A tumult of emotions agitated Hector at 
; parting with his aunt. Up to tho last few 
; minutes he had not hesitated as to what he 


“Well, but aunt,” at last he managed to say, 
“how do you know it? Are you sure?” 

“I have a great mind not to satisfy you. You 
do not deserve I should. How do I know it? 
When a girl starts at hearing an approaching 
step; when she blushes if a certain somebody 
enters; when she wears ribbons, of the color 
that same somebody has admired; when Bhe is 
uncertain in her manner, now all smiles, and 
then full of pretty petulance: when all these 
things happen; then, I say, the poor girl is in 
love, or would bo, if her father was willing, and 
the gentleman had the oourage to ask.” 

Hector’s heart was in bis threat as he said, j 
“And do you mean to say that Helen, God 

bless her! acts in this way when-” 

His aunt put her hand playfhlly upon his 
mouth. 

“I will say nothing,” she replied. “You men 5 


should do. His enthusiastic nature, long in¬ 
terested in what he felt was tho holiest of 
causes, bad been fired by the news from Lex¬ 
ington; and he had ridden home, part of the 
way on a gallop, fully resolved to announce hia 
intention of joining the patriots, braving even 
his father’s anger if necessary. But in all this 
he had quite forgotten Helen. It was not till 
his aunt had alluded to the subject, that he 
began to consider how it would affect his rela¬ 
tions with her. 

For the first time in his life he Btood face to 
face with a great temptation. Even that morn¬ 
ing, the temptation would have been leBs, for 
he was then comparatively in doubt as to the 
state of Helen’s affections. The words of hia 
aunt, however, had assured him upon that 
point. It is impossible to describe the raptur¬ 
ous happiness which followed this conviction. 
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At first he thought of nothing bot this newly 
discovered bliss. In his heart he called Helen 
by a thousand endearing appellations. Oh! if 
he cpuld do some great deed worthy of her. It 
was a first love, and those who have experienced 
a first love, know how, for the time, it lifts us 
above earth, filling the soul with divine rap¬ 
tures. 

But soon he began to think of his aunt’s pre¬ 
diction, that, if he joined the patriots, Helen 
would cast him off. He had too much faith, 
however, in her nobleness to believe this. Yet 
he could not conceal from himself that her 
father would never give his consent to her 
marrying a patriot. Must he then abandon 
her just as he hod discovered she might be 
won? If he had already asked for a commis¬ 
sion in the army, hiB honor, indeed, would have 
compelled him to go on; and then Helen would 
have been lost to him forever. But he bad, as 
yet, made no public declaration of his inten¬ 
tions. It is true, he had been, for months, 
drilling a company, in secret; but this did not 
necessarily commit him. 

Then he thought of his father. What his 
aunt had Baid was true: his joining the patriots 
would almost break that father’s heart. In the 
near prospect of a breach with his only remain¬ 
ing parent, his duty to his country, and to those 
eternal principles of right which he believed to 
be involved in the approaching struggle, did 
not seem to him as imperative as it had seemed 
before. 

The dinner-table at Murray House was an 
index of the social refinement of the inhabitants. 
There was no ostentation about it, yet every¬ 
thing was elegant, even luxurious. The damnsk 
cloth was of the heaviest pattern and white as 
driven snow. Cat glass and silver sparkled 
everywhere. Two colored men attended as 
waiters, one a white-haired butler, who remem¬ 
bered when Hector was born. The noiseless 
manner in which they moved abont, the assi¬ 
duity with which they changed the plates, and 
the apparently intuitive knowledge with which ■ 
the butler filled his master’s glass with the par¬ 
ticular wine needed, were proofs, not only of 
perfect and long continued discipline, but also 
of the thorough Bocial culture of the inhabitants 
of Murray House. 

At first sight father and son would have been 
thought strikingly alike. But a second glance 
revealed radical differences in their appearance. 
Both had that large, massive jaw, which is in¬ 
variably allied with firmness. Both had fine 
eyes. But the brows of the son had a broader 
sweep than those of the father, recalling the 


majestic curve seen in antique statues of the 
gods. The forehead of the father was narrow, 
that of the son square and compact. Both had 
the dilated nostril, which, in man as in the race¬ 
horse, is said to be the mark of high courage. 
Behind the elaborate courtesy, which was the 
distinguishing sign of Major Murray’s manner, 
lurked, it was 6vident, an inflexible decision 
and an iron will. It was evident that the son 
was of a character equally determined. But 
the grand breadth of the latter’s head was an 
assurance that his opinions would be less apt 
than liis father’s to be narrow and prejudiced. 

“What is this news your aunt tells me?” said 
Major Murray, a8 he brushed a particle of snuff 
carefully from his ruffles and prepared to spread 
his napkin before him. “She says you have 
been in town, to-day, and that there is word of 
a battle.” 

Hector understood, from this, that his aunt, in 
her anxiety to ward off a collision between him 
and his father, had been preparing the latter, by 
rehearsing tho intelligence of the day. Thank¬ 
ing her in his heart, he said, addressing his 
parent, 

“There wfts a conflict, sir: it can scarcely be 
called a battle.” 

“Let me hear all you know,” said his father, 
taking the plate of soup, which the old servant 

presented with his beat bow. “Perhaps your 
aunt overlooked something.” 

Hector, accordingly, gave a narrative of the 
facts which, as we have seen, had come to his 
knowledge. They were, in the main, accurate. 
Even in our day, tho first report of a battle is 
not invariably correct, in all its details; and at 
the period of which we write, the exaggeration 
was often greater. 

Major Murray listened with comparative com¬ 
posure. His florid face flushed, indeed, to a 
deeper red, making the contrast between it and 
his powdered hair even more striking. He ate 
his soup with greater rapidity than usual. He 
refused the tender of an additional bit of bread 
with an irritable shake of the head, instead of 
with his ordinary bland, “No, thank you, 
John.” But these things, though proofs to his 
sister’s observant eye that her brother was 
greatly agitated, in spite of his efforts to ap¬ 
pear the contrary, would have passed unno¬ 
ticed, probably, by a stranger. Nor was Hector 
deceived. He saw the signs of the coming 
storm. Hardly had he finished, when the tem¬ 
pest broke. 

“And is that all?” said Major Murray, push¬ 
ing his plate away. “It seems to me, sir, that 
you tell the tale with a wonderful composure. 
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Have you no loyalty, that will fire up, when 
your king is thus basely assailed!” 
t. “I have endeavored to tell the faotfl exactly 
as I heard them,” was the evasive reply of 
Hector, who had caught a pleading look from 
his aunt. “It does not beoome mo to give an 
opinion.” 

“Well, well,” replied the father, who also had 
caught a glance from his siBter, and who under¬ 
stood her to beg him not to discuss the matter 
before the servants. “We will hear more, to¬ 
morrow, of the affair. But never was a right 
royal king more foully and traitorously done 
by. John,” he added, impatiently, turning to 
the butler, “where ia your sherry? You are a 
long time, it Beeips to me, about it.” 

“Here, sir, here,” cried the negro, terrified 
at this unusual irritability, hastening to fill his 
master’s glass. 

The major, instead of sipping at his wine, as 
was his practice, tossed off the glass at a bum¬ 
per, which caused the butler, on the first occa¬ 
sion, to tell them in the kitohen, “Better look 
sharp, mind I tell ycr; for mas’r in a drefful 
way ’bout dis fight at Lexington.” 

The dinner passed in comparative silence 
after this. The servants moved about more 
noiselessly than over. Miss Murray regarded 
her brother and nephew uneasily, and was glad 
when the dessert was put upon the table. Pre¬ 
paratory to this, the major, breaking a long and 
moody silence, bad said to the butler, 

“Bring me a bottle of tho Madeira of ’46; 
the same we drank when we heard of the Pre¬ 
tender’s defeat.” 

This, the choicest wine in the cellar, having 
been put upon the table, MiBS Murray, as was 
her custom at this stage of the entertainment, 
rose to go. . But her brother waived her back 
to her chair. 

“One moment, if you please, sister,” be Baid. 
“Before you leave, I wish you to join Hector 
and me in a toaBt.” 

Tho poor creature took her seat, but looked 
imploringly at her nephew; for she foreboded 
what was coming. 

“This is a wine which I keep saored, as you 
both know,” resumed the major, turning his 
eyes meaningly on his son. “I reserve it for 
the birth-day of his majesty, and for other rare 
occasions. In no wine less delicate and choice 
can I drink, what I now propose, confusion to 
the rebels.” 

Miss Murray filled her glass, but with a 
trembling hand. Hector, carefully averting 
his eyes from her, set the bottle down by his 
aide. 


“You do not fill your glass,” said the father, 
in a cold, Btern voioe, but without any apparent 
surprise. 

“Excuse me, bIt, if you please,” 

For a moment, father and son regarded each 
other in silence. At last Hector respectfully 
lowered his eyes. But the father saw the action 
was not fear: it was only deference. 

Major Murray drew a long breath. 

“Do you mean,” he said, leaning slightly for¬ 
ward, and speaking with terrible slowness and 
distinctness, so that his sister felt every word 
as a'd&gger pricking her most sensitive nerves, 
“do you mean that you refuse the toast?” 

The youDg man, thus appealed to, had no 
resource. He raised his eyes bravely and con¬ 
fronted his father again. He now began to 
realize, for the first time, the gulf which his 
patriotism would open between them. He had 
always expected that his joining the colonists 
would lead to a difference with his parent; but 
he had flattered himself that his father's sense 
of justice would finally plead for him. Now, 
however, as by a flash of lightning, he saw that 
the breach would be irreparable. It needed no 
words to predict this. It was written in every 
lineament of that flushed, yet rigid countenance, 
even in the very immobility with which the wine¬ 
glass was clenched. The young man’s face was 
deadly pale. But he answered firmly, 

“Father, I cannot drink the toast,for I think 
the people Tight.” 

“The people right!” almost shrieked the 
major, starting from his chair, which he pushed 
violently back. And then he Btopped, as if 
choked for utterance. 

“Oh! brother, brother,” cried Miss Murray, 
flying to his side, and throwing her arms around 
him, for she feared he was about to Btrike his 
son. “Oh! brother,” she said, imploringly. 

The major looked down upon her. He seemed 
like one awakening from a dream. Gently un¬ 
winding her arms from about him, he led her, 
courteously, to the door. 

“Excuse my violence,” he said, with the high- 
toned breeding of his day, “I forgot there wai 
a lady in the room.” 

“But, brother,” said his Bister, lingering at 
tho door, “may not Hector come too?” 

A frown darkened the father’s brow. 

“Sister,” ho said, “understand, for tho first 
and last time, that there is to be no interference 
between me and my son. I have long had a 
suspicion of this, and Hector and I must npw 
como to an understanding. Your presence could 
do no good.” 

His look and tone were even more inexorable 
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than his words. Miss Murray reluctantly left 
the room, casting a last, imploring glance on 
Hector. With an elaborate bow her brother 
•olosed the door behind her. 

Hector had risen when his aunt rose. Ho 
remained standing even after his father had re¬ 
sumed his chair, thinking this, uqder the cir- 
oumstancea, the most respectful attitude. Major 
Murray noticed it impatiently. 

**Sit down, sir,” he said, sternly. 

The son still hesitated. 

“Sit down, I say,” repeated the father, his 
voice quivering with passion: and Hector, think¬ 
ing it most dutiful to obey, resumed his place at 
at the table. 

“There is your glasB,” said his parent. “Fill 
It, at once, or," and he swore a terrible oath, 
“you go from these doors to-night, and never 
enter them again.” 

Rarely had Hector heard his father swear. 
Not even his miliary life had taught Major 
Murray to indulge in what was then too com¬ 
mon a vice even with well-bred gentlemen. This 
oath, if anything else had been wanting, would 
have convinced Hector of the profound depths 
to which his parent was moved. 

“Father,” said the young man, in a depre¬ 
cating voice, but never, for an instant, blanch¬ 
ing from his high resolve, even in thought, “ask 
me to do anything but this. In every duty, but 
my duty to God, I will obey you.” 

The veins on the sire’s temples swelled almost 
to bursting. Ho started back as if he heard the 
hiss of an adder, and the thin stem of the wine¬ 
glass he held shivered to pieces in his grasp. 

“What,” he cried, “blaspheming to ray face! 
Do you dare call rebellion religion? Out of my 
sight, traitor. False to your race, your king, 
your God-” He stopped, choked for words. 

It is difficult, perhaps, in these times, to realize 
the pitch of horror, to which this refusal of 
his son, and the consequent revelation of that 


Bon’s long suspected disloyalty, hnd worked up 
Major Murray. We must transport ourselves 
back into that age, when the doctrine of the 
divino right of kings was not yet entirely ex¬ 
ploded; we must recall the father’s antecedents; 
we must remember how, in all revolutionary 
eras, human passions acquire a volcanic heat; 
we must do all this, and, in addition, bear in 
mind the inflexible will of the father, now for 
the first time openly thwarted by his son, and 
thwarted in bo dear a point, before we can un¬ 
derstand his emotion. 

The Bon’s cheek flushed as redly as his 
parent’s: then paled to a livid white. But his 
eye did not quail, nqr did a muscle of his mouth 
quiver. He regarded his father, more in pity 
than in anger, for a moment, and then quietly 
rose to go. 

He had nearly reached the door, when a last 
thought seemed to strike him, and, coming back, 
ho put his hand on the table, regarded his father 
for a moment, and then said, 

“Father, it is useless for us, I suppose, to 
talk on this question. You think your loyalty 
lies in one direction. I see my duty clearly in 
another. But whj should we not part in peace’ 
If you say so, I will never claim to be your son, 
I will never ask even to see you,” ami here, for 
an instant, his voice almost broke down. 

“Have you done?” said his parent. 

The words were cold and cruel as the steel 
that is plunged into your heart. 

The Bon bowed and turned away. He felt he 
might as well attempt to move the Sphinx as 
that hard, inflexible face before him. 

It was in this way that Hector went forth 
from his father’s house. 

“Sister, I have no son,” said the major, that 
night, “let us never talk of him again.” 

And no more was said upon the subject at 
Murray House. 

(to be continued.) 
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IV. HELEN ERSKINE. 

We wish we could describe Helen Erskine. 

It is not enough to say that she was beautiful. ; 
That she had dark blue eyes, golden hair, rosy ; 
cheeks, and a form of exquisite symmetry and 
grace. For she might have had all these, and 
not been Helen. She reminded you of all things 
happy and bright. Her presence influenced you 
like sunshine, or fresh breezes, or the songs of 
of birds at daybreak, or the fragrance of wild 
flowers in woods. Everything about her was s 
natural and true. But, perhaps, tho best way 
is to let her describe herself. We shall, there- i 
fore, lay before our readers extracts from a s 
diary, kept by her, and which has come down i 
to us with other family papers, from the period j 
of which we write. ; 

Our first extract goes back to nearly a year ; 
before our story opens. j 

June 8f/i, 1774.—Ugh! what a rain. Patter, ; 
patter, patter, soak, soak, soak. A drizzling ; 
sort of rain, that says, “Make yourself as com-! 
fortable as you can, for there will be no let * 
up;” and as I look from my window across the ; 
country, I see the gray watery haze enveloping j 
the whole landscape, I feci that I might as well ■ 
accept the inevitable, for there is no going out 
for me to*day. Now if I only had that volume 
of “Clarissa Harlowe” here, wouldn’t I cuddle 
up in the window seat and enjoy it! To think 
that it’s half a mile across wet fields, to Mur¬ 
ray House. I wonder, by-the-by, when the 
Murrays are coming back from Europe: when 
they do, I shall have to give up going to their 
library. Father says they arc to bring back 
that son, of whom their housekeeper is always 
talking. Poor Mrs. Martin! she thinks there is 
nobody as good as a Murray. If I only dare 
ask Martha to go and get Mrs. Martin to send 
the book to me; but I really think I am more 
afraid of Martha than I ever was of anybody in 
Hiy life. Not that she’d mind the rain! Not a 
bit, for she’s only an amphibious animal at the 
best, and enjoys paddling about in tucked-up 
petticoat and “galoshes,” as she calls them, as 
much as a duck enjoys water; but then she’s 


“contrairy,” and likes to make a fuss, and 
would come home and complain of the grass 
“draggling” her so; and of feeling “therheu- 
matiz a-flying about her like a Jack-o-Lantern 
and of her hard life, “a slaving and a-slaving 
so when her old bones ache so much,” whilst 
Mrs. Martin sits frumped up at Murray House, 
for all the world as if she was the lady of the 
place. But oh! if I only had “Clarissa Har¬ 
lowe !” Mamma would argue an hour with me, 
if I said a word about going for the book myself, 
and I should wish it still in manuscript in 
Richardson’s desk before I got off. I know 
just how it would be: she’d say, “My dear, 
there are plenty of books in your dear father’s 
study, why don’t you read some of them?— 
they'd do you a great deal more good than 
these silly novels.” And then I’d say, “But, 
mamma, I don’t want to read ‘Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws,’ I've read it till it’s taken all 
tho spirit out of me; and ns for entertaining- 
books, the most entertaining papa has is Bur¬ 
ton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ All the rest 
are old musty law hooks, except that dreadful 
‘Rapin’s England,’ in its huge folios, which is 
stupider still.” And then she’d say, “Well', 
I’m sorry, Helen, to see that you can’t live 
without excitement.” And then, perhaps, (T 
don’t know,) my respect for my dear mother 
would prevent my saying anything more; but* 
I should feel that I’m young, and have impa¬ 
tient blood in my veins; and should inwardly* 
fret for excitement of some kind, if it was only 
to he out-of-doors with the fine rain drizzling 
on my face, and the damp air cooling my spirits. 
Yes! I know how it would be. Dear mamma!' 
she is quite content to sit by the fire-side in 
winter, and in tho piazza in summer, and knit 
and knit, till tho click, click of her needles 
almost drives me crazy sometimes. I really be¬ 
lieve there isn’t a baby about, from Mr. Logan’s 
son and heir, in fine cambric and embroidery,: 
down to the thirteenth child of poor Mrs. Brown, 
in its bright yellow flannel and homespun, that 
hasn’t poked its tiny toes through socks of 
mamma’s knitting, or hasn’t been covered up,. 
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ears and nose, in one of her baby blankets, or 
been aired in one of her warm, little hoods. A 
new baby is a godsend to mamma. But, dear 
me! if I could only coax her to let mo run 
across to Murray House for that book. There, 
I knew how it would be. There goes Martha 
pattering down the yard, over the wet grass, 
square and formidable, pouncing like a great 
hawk on tho poor, half-drowned young turkeys 
that she wants to shelter, and getting finely 
pecked by tho old hen whose little chicks she’s 
taking from hjr. What a hard, grim way she 
has of doing everything! She seems to have 
no mercy in her kindness. Now I suppose that 
old hen will look upon her as her enemy for 
life, when she’s only saving tho lives of tho 
tiny, fuzzy, yellow-balls, and will put them in 
a basket by the kitchen fire, and cover them up 
with a bit of old woolen shawl, and stuff them 
with moistened Indian meal; and then, as she 
marches about tho kitchen, “on household 
thoughts intent,” she will answer their piping 
“peep, peep, peep,” in a tone ns near like their 
own ns she can make it. Heigho! What sport 
poor, dear Eleanor Murray and I used to have, 
at Murray House, on rainy days, rummaging 
in the attics, and dressing up in old-fashioned 
sacqucs, such as Lady Murray, her grand¬ 
mother, had in Queen Anne’s time! How wo 
used to drag them out of their moth-eaten 
trunks, fix ourselves before tho old mirror, 
turn around and around to see how wo looked, 
aud then walk into the parlor, where Eleanor’s 
auut sat in state! What charming stories she 
used to tell us of tho times when she and her 
sister, when they were on that visit to their 
cousins in England, wore this or that dress, 
went to this or that ball, and bad this or that 
beau! Dear Miss Gloriann! Ilow she must 
have changed from tho gay, flirting belle of her 
youth, to tho quiet, dignified old maid! They 
say she and Lord Trevor were in love, but that 
tho match was broken off, nobody has ever 
known why: but tiiat’s how she never married. 
She always used to sit in that one chair by the 
fire-place, summer and winter, and her greatest 
effort was to put her lmml up to the boll-rope 
to ring for a servant. I think I never saw her 
without her gloves and her little work-bag. 
What a picture she was! Always so erect, 
never leaning against the antiquated, straight- 
backed chair, but sitting ns she had been taught 
to do when slio was at boarding-school in Eng¬ 
land, her gloved hands crossed on her work-bag 
that lay in her lap. I sometimes wondered 
what she thought of; whether of that nephew, 
away in London, she talked about so much; or 


\ of Lord Trevor; or of her presentation at court, 
> when tho king was so struck with her. But 
she was always placid, and followed Eleanor, 
her pet, wherever she went. What merry tirue 3 
we used to have then, us two, still children, 
\ though wo were sixteen! It’s but two years 
| ago, and yet it seems an age. And I shall 

I never see Eleanor again. Well, I can’t think 
of that; of those long days of sickness, when 
wo two, with mamma, watched by her bed- 
Sj side; and of that midnight; and of the day, just 
> like this, when we laid her down with the drip- 
| ping rain on her coffin. No wonder Major Mur- 
^ ray couldn’t bear to stay, after that, in the old 
5 house. But ho can’t bo happy either, away 
j from it; and I’m glad he’s coming back. I 
! used to he a pet of his. What stories he would 
\ tell of tho old French war, of the bivouac in 
$ the forest, and of the whoop of the Indians that 
i often startled them from their beds in the night! 

! Two years! I shall get the blues if I stay up 
; hero any longer, so I’ll run down to mamma, 

; aud we’ll try to decide whether the socks for 
i the next baby shall be blue or pink, 
j June 11 th .—Such a provoking thing! I wish 
! “Clarissa Harlowe” was at the “bottom of the 
! Schuylkill. How was I to know, forsooth! that 
; Hector Murray, Esq., was to come, like a ghost, 

; on some stormy night to Murray House, I had 
: seated myself so comfortably in the deep win- 
; dow ledge of the library, this morning, intend* 

; ing to read; but the sweet summer sun came 
; glinting down so brightly through the green 
: leaves of the huge old elms, by the window, 

: making a fret-work of gold on the grass and ia 
the room; and the bright periwinkles turned 
their dewy blue eyes up to me, from their green 
: bed below; and the oriole s'ung and swung ia 
his nest from the tree; and the little, brown 
: house-sparrow, that had his home in the rose* 

: bush, hopped about on the ground, perking bis 
head around so saucily; why, how could I read! 
The morning was like a beautiful poem, and as 
I looked and looked, a feeling of unutterable 
content came over me. So I coiled myself up 
in the window-sill, which is a capital seat, for 
the walls at Murray House are three feet thick, 
and resting my head on my knees, which I bad 
clnsped with my arms, I forgot all about tbe 
book, which I had been so anxious to have for 
the last threo days. Presently, the library door 
opened, and, supposing it to be good Mrs. Mar¬ 
tin, I did not move. The door was closed in a 
moment again, and I felt no curiosity or con¬ 
cern, till I heard my own name mentioned, 
and a man’s voice ask, “Helen Erskine! and 
who’s Helen Erskine? Oh! I remember, lawyer 
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Erskine’s daughter, that Eleanor used to write 
about, and I’ve lieard my aunt describe as such 
a wild slip of a thing.” Mrs. Martin’s reply 
iras so low that I only heard the words, “read” 
and “library,” and “ her father is Judge Erskine 
now.” Then again came the man’s tones. “Oh! 
no, let her have as many hooks as she wants. 
Only, if you can, suggest to her to take them 
home with her to read. I hate the very sight 
of ribbons.” And directly I saw my Lord Para¬ 
mount striding down the avenue, with great 
black Carlo at his heels. So this was Ilcctor 
Murray, the “my son, Hector,” of pompous 
Major Murray, and “the brother Hector” of 
dear Eleanor. I don’t like him. What business 
had he to suppose that I should continue to fre¬ 
quent the library, after I knew he had returned? 
No hint would have been needed from Mrs. 
Martin; and I’ll not take his books cither. I’m 
"a wild slip of a thing,” am I? I wonder what 
fascination lie thinks there is about himself to 
make it necessary to “suggest” to me to read 
at home. And then, too, I can’t bear a man 
who isn’t kind to animals. Poor Carlo, who 
evidently remembered him, though it’s been 
year3 and years since they met, went jumping 
and bouncing around him, now pulling his coat 
skirt, then springing in front of him, all the 
time eager for some little notice, which his high 
and mighty master never gave. He isn't a bit 
like dear Eleanor. They talk of the Murrays 
a3 a handsomo race, but, for my part, I think 
Eleanor, who favored liffr mother’s family, was 
the best looking. I’d rather he descended, too, 
from the old Norsemen, which her mother was, 
than from the Dutch Murrays, though they did 
become kings of the Isle of Man. Yes, it was 
nobler to be a martyr in the grand old days of 
Queen Elizabeth, as Eleanor’s maternal ancestor 
was, than to lord it, by brutal force, over poor, 
degraded serfs, as the Murrays and Erskincs 
did, in those dreadful dark ages. Wlmt a fine 
eld face Eleanor’s great grandfather had! And 
how he used to kindle up, when he talked of 
those hcroie times, when his ancestor laid down 
his life at the stake! His grandson doesn’t 
look a bit like him. I waited till the conceited 
fellow was out of sight, and then hunted up 
Mrs. Martin. I told her I regretted that my 
being there, that morning, had made young Mr. 
Murray uneasy, as I should certainly not fre¬ 
quent the library now that he had returned; 
that I hnd replaced the book I had been read¬ 
ing: and before the good soul could collect her 
faculties, which I had scattered by my hot tem¬ 
per, I was off. I’m too sorry, now, that I took 
any notice of the affair at all: it was both 


childish and undignified. Mamma did not seem 
to think the thing a matter of any importance; 
but it wasn’t to her it was “suggested” to read 
at home. “A wild slip of a thing” indeed! 
Mamma says she could have told me that the 
Murrays had come back, if she had thought of 
it. Father heard of it, yesterday, in town. 
They are staying there till they get rested, and 
till their tilings are unloaded from the ship; for 
it seems they have brought home a quantity 
of beautiful furniture and some fine pictures. 
Father is to call upon them to-day. “You’ll see 
a great deal of them, my child,” said mamma, 
“for they’re our nearest neighbors of the gen¬ 
try; nnd you know you’re a pet with both Major 
Murray and his sister.” But if I see much of 
them, they’ll have to come here. I should like, 
indeed, to kiss the dear, good old major, for 
he’s a darling soul, though he is so pompous. 
And as for Miss Gloriana, what a treat a morn¬ 
ing’s chat, with her, would be! How she could 
tell nil about the newest fashions, and what 
books arc out in London, and who’s the toast 
at court! But that Hector I detest, and I hope 
I’ll never see him again. 

V. HOW MASTER. HECTOR GOT HIS PORTRAIT 
TAKEN. 

Wr. give another scrap from the diary. 

June 1-1 (h. —Well, I’ve had my revenge on 
Hector Murray, Esq. It was too good. I can’t 
help laughing now when I think of it. Serves 
liim right, though, for coming to Murray House 
nt all, and keeping me out of the library, which 
both Eleanor nnd her aunt said I should always 
use. Besides, I can’t see Miss Gloriana, dear, 
darling old maid! half as much as I wish. How 
glad she was to meet me again, when mamma 
and I drove in, j-esterday, to call on her! But 
she needn’t have apologized for her nephew 
being out. I have seen him once too often, 
already. “A wild slip of a thing” indeed! 
But I’ve had my revenge to-day. I got up this 
morning, and said to myself, What nrri I to do 
with no books to read? I tied up the vines 
in the garden, and snipped off dead roses; I 
played over my small stock of music, but my 
poor piano jingles terribly after that splendid 
one at Murray House; nnd I walked till I had 

tired myself to death: so I had no resource 

left but sketching. Now I know that I draw 
miserably, in a sort of Chinese style: still it 
was some kind of amusement, and as it was a 
charming day, I took my portfolio and pencils, 
and went down to the Schuylkill. How beauti¬ 
ful it was, from the rock overlooking the river: 
the rapids above, the island down the stream, 
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and the calm, luBtrous water Bleeping in the 
quiet sunshine! So I “executed” water birds 
and hemlocks and jagged gray rocks and moss- 
covered stumps, and the Schuylkill forming a 
dusky pool under the shadow of the cliff where 
I stood; and, being dissatisfied with all, I 
gathered my materials and went around to 
boo how the picturesque old mill would look 
on paper. It was such a glorious day! The 
afternoon sun looked askance over the round 
shoulder of the hill opposite, and then came 
slanting down the rift in the valley, throwing 
a golden light over one half of the water, while 
tho other was dark with the wooded shadows. 
The brown, crceper-covered mill took a deeper 
color from tho. declining sun, and, as I was 
drinking in all this beauty, a little boat came 
gliding around a head-land. It was just the 
picture that I wanted. The uplifted oar of the 
rower, with the water falling from the blade in 
glittering diamond drops; the slouched hat and 
bright red shirt; a small boy lazily trailing his 
hand in the river; the golden sunlight and dark 
shadows; and above all, high overhead, a soli¬ 
tary hawk floating idly. The boat soon stopped, 
and I saw fishing tackle being prepared. It was 
exactly in the proper spot. -I was breathless 
with fear lest it should move; so I called out to 
the man, “If you will stay just as you are, my 
good fellow, for a few minutes, I will give you 
a shilling.” He looked around, as if he did not 
quite understand me; but on my repeating the 
request he answered politely enough, “Very 
well, Miss.” I sketched more rapidly, and 
better, than I had ever done before; and in a 
few minutes I had finished, and called out, 
“Thank you, now I’ve done, and here is the 
shilling.” I did not look up, but went on, add¬ 
ing a line hero and a shade there, and did not 
notice my lay figure till he stood before me. In 
fact, I scarcely noticed him then, so occupied 
was I with my unusual success, till, on handing 
him the money, I caught such an amused ex¬ 
pression in a pair of very handsome dark eyes, 
while the figure, that had looked ordinary 
enough when seated in the boat, gradually, to 
my astonished vision, changed to grace itself. 
Then tho truth flashed upon mo. I had paid 
Ilcctor Murray, Esq., a shilling to be “taken.” 
I was too amazed to do anything but gape, with 
my mouth and eyes wide open; and before I had 
recovered myself, he was ia the boat again. 
Well, I am not sorry. What business had he 
to be going about, under false pretences, with 
a red shirt and slouched hat? I had seen the 
men from the mill in just such a costume a 
dozen times. Mamma is horrified, and says it 


nil comes from the terrible habit I hnve of 
speaking to everybody, just as the whim seizes 
me. He may call me now “a wild slip of a 
thing” as much as he likes. We’re even, at 
any rate. I called him “my good fellow,” and 
I wonder how his High Mightiness liked that. 

June 15M.—He has been here. He came out, 
with his father and aunt, to call on us. The 
major and Miss Gloriana rode in their coach, 
and he attended them on horseback. They are 
to move out for good, next week, and then, the 
major said, they hoped to see much of us. He— 
the son, I mean—is not such a bad«looking youth 
after all: at least his horseman’s dress quite be¬ 
en mo him. I think, too, he is quite as much 
like his grandfather as like the Murrays. He 
lias the same winning smile that Eleanor had. 
Poor fellow! I pitied him, when he first came 
in. Papa had told us, the night before, that 
they were comiug out: so I was prepared for 
them; and mamma says nobody can he more 
self-possessed than I can, when I wish to be 
so, I felt myself color a little, but that was 
all. As for him, he blushed like a peony, and 
was so embarrassed he could scarcely make his 
compliments. For a long time, whenever I ad¬ 
dressed him, he blushed and stammered like a 
boy. I see ho doesn’t know that I overheard 
him at Murray House. He thinks only of the 
ridiculous figure he cut being “taken.” I hope 
it will be a good lesson to him. The young men 
are so vain, now-a-days, that they want snub¬ 
bing. lie is not a fool, though, if he is awk¬ 
ward. No, I can’t call him awkward either; he 
is only abashed, lie talks well, even eloquently. 
Somehow, I don’t believe he has so much of the 
silly Murray pride, as his father has. When 
ho spoke of his grandfather, to-day, the tears 
almost came into his eyes. “I am glad you 
loved him,” he said to me; “there are no such 
Nestors now, Miss Erskine; what judgment he 
had! wlmt a heroic soul! ah! ho was one who 
could have died for his country!” 

June SOM. —I have been to Murray House. 
We all went over there to dinner yesterday. 
The Chews, Logans, and the rest of our set 
were there; and Sally Norris, that “wild slip 
of a thing,” as young Mr. Murray called her: 
he seems to have a fancy for the phrase. I 
wondered who would take me in to dinner. I 
expected the heir of the house to lead out Miss 
Sally, ns her family has had a Speaker of the 
Assembly; butlo! it was poor me that he offered 
for: I suppose because his aunt, or father, told 
him we were their oldest friends. I wonder if 
all young girls are such arrant flirts as that 
Miss Legree. Or is it because she’s partly 
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French? I should like to know if they’re nil 
ts forward as she is. It was, “Oh! Mr. Mur¬ 
ray,” till I got ashamed for her: l*m sure the 
young gentleman, even if he’d been less con¬ 
ceited, must hnve noticed it. Then to sec how 
she handled her eyes! I’m not astonished that 
young Mr. Murray “hates the very sight of 
ribbons,” If that’s the way he’s been made love 
to by the girls. He was very civil to me though. 
Not that he was rude to Miss Legree either; but, 
through all his politeness to her, I think I saw 
that he was annoyed. I believe he looks on me 
as reserved. He said as much, indeed, in a half- 
doubtful way. I did not talk much, it is true: 
I thought he might do that himself. He shan't 
have any grounds for regarding me, after this, 
as a “wild slip of a thing.” I suppose I am, 
as mamma says, too free sometimes. But I hate 
hypocrisy, nnd I have high spirits: surely we 
can’t always be prim! In the evening they 
asked me to sing. I tried to beg off, but Major 
Hurray wouldn’t bear of it; and bis son, very 
politely, came and turned the leaves for me. 
The major was profuse of compliments; and so 
was his son, for that matter; but these young 
men seem to think they must flatter us girls, 
whether or no, poor things! Still, Hector, as 
they call him, has a way of saying a graceful 
thing, which is quite different from other young 
men. I suppose a London education does im¬ 
prove the manners. But for that matter, he 
has been in Paris too; and he quite raved about 
the dauphiness, who is said to be the most beauti¬ 
ful woman in Europe. I call her the dauphiness, 
but she is queen now. He tells me that, in some 
things, I resemble Maria Antoinette. “ You both 
have the same air of high courage,” said he. 
That Eeems to me to be a queer compliment: to 
tell a woman she is courageous. But I do be¬ 
lieve I am. I was never afraid even of ghosts. 

I suppose I’m an Alrunen maiden, as young Mr. 
Murray called me, and that’s why I like the old 
Vikings so much. I certainly shall like him 
better than I ever expected to, if he will look 
more as he did to-night, more like his grand¬ 
father, like a young Viking himself. 

Here we abandon the diary. It is not fair to 
quote further from it. It has answered our 
purpose, we hope, of giving a truer idea of the 
fair Helen, than any description of ours could 
have done; and it has told in what way an ac¬ 
quaintance began, which soon ripened, on one 
ride at least, into love. The piquancy of Helen’s 
manner had a fascination for Hector which he 
could not resist. At times, he flattered himself 
*he was not insensible to him; but again her 


; cold, haughty indifference sent him from her 
\ side in despair. Throughout the summer, the 

> winter, and the spring, he had wooed her per- 
I sistently; yet up to the time at which our story 
£ opens, without gaining any real foothold. Just 
t as he thought he had secured her, she was off: 
\ it was the old chase of the butterfly over again. 
^ A dozen times ho vowed never to go near her: 
\ she was heartless, she was a coquet, she only 
< made sport of him. But, somehow, he never 
jj could keep these resolutions. 

^ On one subject, however, they thought entirely 
^ alike. The difficulties between the colonies and 
\ mother country were rapidly approaching a cri- 

> sis; nnd Hector was enthusiastically on the side 
\ of America. How could a generous heart, like 
s Helen’s, be other than patriotic also? She sym- 
ij pathized, from her very organization, with what- 
i; ever was noble, heroic, or in favor of freedom. 
| The knowledge that Major Murray and Judge 
^ Erskine leaned to the parliament, by prevent- 
!; ing an exchange of sentiment with them, drew 
^ these young people closer together. Often, 
j when Hector was with Helen, ho forgot even 
j his suit, in dilating on the wrongs of his country. 

I At such times, her earnest attention, the rising 
| color on her cheek, her heaving breast, and her 
; kindling eye, would have flattered most men 

• with the opinion that she loved them; but 
; Hector had no vanity of this description, and 

• he attributed her emotion, justly, to her pa- 
: triotism. There was no quicker road, indeed, 

• to Helen’s heart, than to speak of whatever was 
: noble and good. 

■ Helen was liis only confident in regard to his 
! military pursuits. She had long known that he 
! was drilling a company in anticipation of a war. 

> But her nature was more sanguine than his: she 
; could not believe that England would persist in 
| oppression; and she had never supposed, there- 
: fore, that this scheme of Hector would be known 
I at Murray House. The intelligence of the battle 
j of Lexington, which her father brought out, on 

the very day that Hector was disinherited, first 
: made her think of the peril he ran. She was 
| too well aware of Major Murray’s opinions, and 
: had too much faith in the patriotism of his son, 

' to doubt that there would be a quarrel. The 
' very thought took away her breath. She knew, 
also, that her father would take Major Murray’s 
side. He had seemed terribly excited at dinner, 
more eo than she had ever seen him; and lmd 
once made an allusion, which ehe thought could 
only apply to Hector, nnd to some knowledge of 
his late military pursuits. She felt as if every¬ 
thing, suddenly, had become dark around her. 
War, always terrible, appeared to her now more 
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terrible than ever. And yet, how could it be s should consider it dishonorable to sue directly 
averted? A strange depression seized her. She $ for Helen’s love: and that approval had not yet 
sought a secluded arbor, at the bottom of the s been given, nay t it would now never be given, 
garden, and, burying her face in her hands, % But all this, which he ought to have con- 


gave way to tears. 

Suddenly she heard a step close beside her, 
and, looking up, beheld Hector. 

VI. T1IE INTERVIEW, 

It is impossible to describe the feelings of 
Hector as he left his father’s dining-room, they 
were so various, and even conflicting. But a 
burning sense of injustice soon obtained the 
mastery of all others. IIis pride and anger 
rose against the cruel decree which banished 
him. 

For this reason he did not stop to bid even 
his aunt farewell, though, as he passed the 
north parlor, lio heard her sobbing within. 
Nor did he seek the stable for his horse. “I 
will take nothing with me,” he said, hotly. “I 
will carve out my own destiny.” 

Ho was soon in the high road. The evening 
sun was setting behind the wooded hills; the 
western sky was a blaze of golden glory; the 
Schuylkill glowed, in the reflection, like a river 
of Paradise. A few late apple-blossoms floated 
lazily down. All was quiet and serene. 

Tho calm scene, combined with his rapid 
pace, sensibly soothed his thoughts. His auger 
died out and gave place to regret. 

Suddenly he became conscious that he was 
approaching Erskine Place, and, for the first 
time since his altercation with liis father, ho 
remembered Helen. 

And yet, in reality, it was her influence, un¬ 
consciously to himself, which lmd led his steps 
in that direction. There were two ways of 
reaching the city from Murray House, one of 
which passed by Erskine Place; and this one, 
from long habit, lie had taken now, though the 
other was really tho shorter. Just as he saw 
whero he was, he beheld Helen pass down the 
garden walk, her eyes on the ground, evidently 
seeking the arbor where he and she bad passed 
so many happy hours. 

Had Hector stopped to reason, tho last thing 


^ sidered, he did not think of now. He saw 
s Helen before him, evidently in distress; and, 
\ in the impulse of the moment, he placed his 
| hand on the garden palings, leapt lightly over, 
v and followed her. Had he looked around first, 
i; he would have discovered that the judge, at that 
$ instant, was coming out on his front door-step, 
•> and had observed him; and that, with lowering 
S brow and hasty strides, the incensed parent was 
^ starting to intercept him. Tho gardens, how- 
J ever, were extensive; the arbor was at the 
j furthest point front the house; our hero was 
s close to Helen; and so a few minutes were left to 
| the young people before they were interrupted. 
^ We have said that Helen had already reached 
\ the arbor, when, suddenly, she heard a step 
ij beside her, and, looking up, beheld Hector. 

\ Though he was, at that moment, uppermost ia 
5 her thoughts, ho was the last person she had 
| expected to see. She gave a start and scream, 
j and tried to avert her face, remembering her 
tears nnd why they had been shed. 

“Helen,” said Hector. 

“I am going away, perhaps forever. Ton 
have heard that there has been a battle, haven't 
you?” 

The hands fell from her face at these words, 
and she looked quickly up, her eyes shining 
with tears. 

“Going away? To join the army?” she cried, 
breathlessly. “Oh! Hector, what will your 
father say?” 

He had seized her hands, and now stood, 
holding both of them in his, and gazing ear¬ 
nestly down into her face. Her eyes fell 
fore that ardent gaze, while the blushes rose 
to her very forehead. She made an effort to 
withdraw her hands; but Hector forcibly re¬ 
tained them. 

“I have been disinherited,” he said. 

Helen gave a sudden start, which he misin¬ 
terpreted; for, dropping her hands, he said, 
bitterly, 


he Bhould have done, under present eireum- s “Yes! I am a beggar now, to bo shunned by 
stances, would have been to seek Helen. But i> everybody,” 

twenty two is not an age where reason is always i; Ho folded his arms across bis chest, as he 
paramount. Whatever right he might have had, ^ spoke, and looked down on her reproachfully- 


an hour ago, to press his suit, his being disin- $ “Oh! Hector,” cried Helen. 


lieritcd had totally altered his relations to her. $ Even yet his proud, sensitive soul misinter- 
For now he could offer her nothing but beg- ^ preted her. 

gary; now he could bring her only Ins father’s i* “I have given up all for my country,” hfi 
curse. He had told his aunt, that, until Judge j; said, “I have even risked a father’s curse, and 
Erskine had approved of his addresses, ho $ there is no one now to care for me.” 
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He turned on his heel, ns he spoke, and was 
about to leavo.her. 

* But, at sight of his unaffected misery, Helen 
sprang up and caught him by the arm. 

“Oh! no, no, we all care for you,” she cried. 

With wlmt a look he turned on her! 

“And do you care for me?” he said. “Oh! 
Helen, it is parting from you that is so dread¬ 
ful. You know how I love you. Say that my 
love is returned and I will bear my lot cheer¬ 
fully.” 

This passionate avowal came upon Helen so 
unexpectedly, that, even if other thoughts had 
not overmastered her for the time, she would 
have been unable to analyze the nature of her 
regard for Hector. In her virgin innocence 
she had regarded him in the light of a brother, 
often willing that he stood in that relation to 
her; and the grief she felt now at his departure, 
and at his quarrel with his father, she would 
doubtless, if she had thought of it at all, have 
attributed entirely to this sisterly sentiment. 
But all she realized, now, in relation to the 
matter, was the conviction that his suit was 
one to which she would never be allowed to ' 
consent, and that, therefore, it would be cruelty : 
to give him hope. 

What she would have said we cannot tell, ; 
however, for at this moment a nervous hand, 
seizing Helen’s arm, flung her away from the j 
young man’s side. Both the daughter and : 
Hector recognized, at the same instant, Judge : 
Erskiue, who had approached unheard. j 

Usually, the judge was placid and courteous j 
to a fault. His profession had taught him to ! 
control his features to an extent not common ! 
with other men. But the angry father now ; 
Blood there, interposing between his daughter \ 
and the young man, with a frown on his brow, ; 
and his tall, thin figure seeming to dilate to: 
twice its ordinary height. One hand held Helen I 
behind him, the other was raised at Hector, the j 
forefinger pointing threateningly. jj 

“You call yourself a man of honor, Hector ^ 


5 Murray,” he said. “And yet you steal in here, 
| like a thief, to persuade my daughter to dis- 
\ grace her name! Not a word, sir,” he cried, 
\ in a voice quivering with passion, as he saw 
5 that Hector was about to deprecate this accu¬ 
sation. “I saw it all. I have heard, to day, 
that you had long been plotting, in secret, 
against your king; and he who will betray his 
monarch, will not scruple to betray others. 
Begone, sir!” 

He stamped his foot, ns he spoke, and im¬ 
periously waived off Hector, who advanced to 
expostulate. 

The young man hesitated, even yet, for an 
instant. His blood boiled at the taunts of the 
judge. To any one but Helen’s father, or in 
any presence but that of a woman, his answer 
would have been a mortal defiance. Even as it 
was, and though conscious that ho had acted 
imprudently, he could not think of bearing such 
language in silence. It was due to himself, at 
least, to defend himself, as far as he could, from 
the baser imputations of the judge. He longed, 
too, by the delay even of a minute, to catch an¬ 
other look from Helen, so as to bo assured, 
that, in spite of her father’s anger, she was not 
wholly indifferent to him. But the violence of 
the incensed parent forbade all explanation, 
forbade even this little (Jelay. It became evi¬ 
dent, that, if Hector remained even for a mo¬ 
ment, the judge, in the extremity of his rage, 
would strike him. Helen, foreseeing this, wound 
her arms around her father, and darted an im¬ 
ploring look at Hector. It was not such a look 
as the lover had longed for; it was only a wild 
look of terror and entreaty; hut he could not 
disobey it. Though it left him smarting with 
the brand of dishonor her father had fixed upon 
him, though it gave him no indication, not even 
the slightest, of the character of her own sen¬ 
timents, he was forced to yield to it. He turned, 
and, leaping the fence, was on the high road, a 
moment after, on his way to the city. 

(to be continued.) 
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YU. THE IMPENDING BATTLE. 

The War of Independence, thus opened at 
Lexington, advanced with rapid strides. But 
it is not our purpose to relate the events of that 
Btrugglo, except so far as they bore directly on 
the fortunes of our hero. 

Hector had left Philadelphia on the morning 
after his interview with Helen, and repairing 
immediately to Cambridge, where the patriot 
army was rallying, had arrived in time to offer 
his services for the expedition against Canada, 
joining the division which was to march under 
the orders of Arnold. The way led across the 
highlands of Maine, through dense forests, 
where, for weeks, not a human habitation was 
ieen. Words are inadequate to record the pri 
Tations of that journey, or the heroism with 
which they were endured. Hector, ardent and 
daring, was among the foremost at the attack 
on Quebec, and, when that attack was repulsed, 
was one of those who were made prisoners. 
When many weary months had elapsed he was 
'exchanged, in time to take part in the earlier 
movements against Burgoyne. But when Sir 
William Howe set out on his expedition against 
Philadelphia, Hector eagerly embraced an op¬ 
portunity of being sent southward with de- 
epatchea. 

Various motives influenced him in welcoming 
this change. Foremost among them was his 
desire to join tlie army of Washington and assist 
in the defence of the capital. But this was not 
hia sole inducement. The circumstances under 
which he had parted with Helen had left him 
only half-assured of the nature of her senti¬ 
ments toward him. At times, as of old, he per¬ 
suaded himself that she loved him. This was, 
when he recalled what his aunt had said, or 
dwelt on Helen's agitation at their last in¬ 
terview. But these happy convictions were 
shaken, when he remembered her silence at the 
aatne interview, and her evident desire to get 
rid of him. Meantime months had passed, and 
in that interval, even if she had felt, at first 
parting, some regrets, there had been leisure 
*nd opportunity enough, for her to forget him. 


In Philadelphia there would occur many oppor¬ 
tunities, when he might meet Helen, and learn, 
from her manner, even if not in words, what 
his hopes were. 

Another circumstance made him desirous of 
joining the main army. Ho had, originally, 
sought employment at the North, because it re¬ 
moved him from the vicinity of Murray House; 
since any meeting, in public, between his father 
and himself, could not, under present circum¬ 
stances, but be unpleasant. But Major Murray, 
as Hector had only lately heard, had sailed for 
Europe the preceding spring. 

It was the month of September. The Bun had 
nearly reached his meridian, and was pouring 
his rays down from a cloudless sky, when a 
horseman dashed up to the gate of a farm¬ 
house, not far from the Brandywine, and asked 
if he could see the commander-in-chief. As he 
stood there waiting, while hia request was an¬ 
nounced, he glanced up, with some curiosity, 
to see the dwelling which sheltered the fortunes 
of the nation. The house was two stories in 
height, on one Bide, but, on the other, Bloped 
backward almost to the ground, as was the pre¬ 
valent fashion, among dwellings of its charac- 
| ter, at that time and in that locality. A huge 
i willow, which overshadowed one end; a bit of 
5 sweet-brier; a small grass plat; and a neat paled 


s fence were the only ornamental objects about, 
j But though taste had done so little to adorn 
S the place, nature had done much by affording 
j it the loveliest surroundings. The great state 
; of Pennsylvania, indeed, is full of beautiful 
$ scenery. There is the Delaware Water-Gap, 
S where the river breaks through mountains six* 
i teen hundred feet high. There are the elm- 
\ fringed shores of the winding Juniata and 
5 Susquehanna, names which suggest tho pic- 
S turesque by their very sound. There are the 
;»wide-sweeping hills of Washington and West* 
$ morelnnd counties, alternating between green 
£ pastures, golden grain-fields, and wooded accli- 
$ vities. There is the tempestuous swell of the 
^ Alleghanies, as, standing on some central peak, 
you see the mountains rolling, billowy, away for 
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a hundred miles to east and west, and for a 
thousand mile3 southward. There are fair and 
smiling valleys, like that of Lebanon, stretch¬ 
ing further than eye can see, with the Blue 
Mountains, like a vast wall on the north, and 
the South Mountain on the other boundary, 
with receding and advancing angles and great 
bastions, like a gigantio earthwork from prime¬ 
val times and the wars of Titans. There, too, 
is the valley of the Schuylkill, as viewed from 
the heights below Reading, a scene, that, more 
than any other in the world, recalls that Para¬ 
dise around the Arno. And there, differing 
from all these, as each differs from the other, 
are the calm, pastoral hills and intervales of 
Chester county, with their stone farm-houses 
nestled by tho clear and rocky streams, their 
quaint miiis, their bursting barns, their plea¬ 
sant orchards, and their delicious variety of 
meadow, ploughed fields, and stately old woods. 
It was in this last and lovely section of the 
state—where, to look at the landscape, one 
would think war could never come, and where 
no want of taste could make even the humblest 
house entirely ugly—that the head-quarters of 
Washington, winch wo have just described, 
stood. 

“Hero is the general,” said tho aid, who had 
carried in the message. “Ho is very much 
occupied; but as what you have to say is of 
importance, ho will hear you.” 

The horseman, who wore the dress of an ordi¬ 
nary inhabitant of the region, looked quickly 
around, at these words, and beheld advancing 
toward him that majestic presence, with which, 
from having been so often described and pic¬ 
tured, every American is familiar. There was 
the tall and stately form; tho dress of buff and 
blue; the commanding air; the face that once 
seen was never forgotten, and that bespoke a 
character alike just and inflexible. The horse¬ 
man recognized Washington immediately, and 
instinctively took off his hat. 

“You have information of tho enemy, I am 
told,” said Washington, tho first to speak, for 
the other was silenced by the awe of that pre¬ 
sence. 

“Yea, may it please you, general," answered 
tho other, starting as if from a spell. 

“Speak, then,” said tho great chief, reassur- 
ingly. “Timo is precious. You are a friend 
to the cause, I hope." 

He said this, not as if he really doubted the 
man, whoso truth he had read with one search¬ 
ing glance, but in order to give the embarrassed 
visitor tfrne to oollect his thoughts. 

“Yes! I am a friend to the cause; and it is I 


j that which has brought me here. You think, I 
5 am told, that the whole force of the enemy is 
^ opposite to you, on the other side of the creek; 
£ but I saw a large body of Hessians and British 
f troops crossing at Jeffries Ford, above, as if to 
march down and take you in the rear.” 

5 Washington’s brow exhibited no trace of ex- 
( citement; though this intelligence, if true, was 
\ vitally important. He turned, calmly, to an 
; officer beside him. 

1 “You said—did you not?—that your scouts 
I had swept the river, Tor the whole distance, and 

* that there were no troops in sight.” 

• “I did. Wo passed the fords above here, and 
: no one was there. The man has made a mis- 
; take,” he added, in a whisper. “Or, perhaps, 

; he has been sent to mislead us purposely.” 

: “I do not think so,” was the answer, in the 

I same tone. Then, in a louder key, and turn* 

: ing to the countryman, Washington continued, 
i “How far off is this ford?” 

| “About eleven miles.” 
i “You havo hardly had time to come so far.” 

“Look how my mare is blown. She never 
; carried mo faster, though she is all mettle, as 
; you may see.” 

The great chief, who had a passion for fine 
: horses, looked admiringly at the small ears, 

; wide forehead, deep chest, and powerful stifle, 
of the animal pointed out to him. The large 
: nostrils were now distended and red as blood; 

: the flanks were heaving; and she stood, leaning 
down, with outstretched neck, regardless even 
of the rich, aromatic herbage at her feet. 

“You are right,” said Washington, “she has 
como both far and fast, and is a splendid crea¬ 
ture. But can you describe the country to me, 
so that I can understand where this ford is? 
My accounts differ so much from yours—I am 
told there is no such ford—that you must ex¬ 
cuse me for being cautious.” 

“I can show you in a minute,” said the man, 
eagerly; and he stooped down, and with hi« 
finger began to draw, in a rude way, in the 
sandy path that led up to the gate, a map of 
the vicinity. “Here is the Brandywine,” he 
said, “here is where wo stand—this is the 
course the creek takes—about here is the ford 
your scouts have been watching—here is the 
furthest point, a few miles more up, to which 
they appear to have gone—and here,” he added, 
triumphantly, making a deep indentation in the 
sand, and looking up earnestly, “is Jeffries 
Ford, where they crossed this morning.” 

“You saw them cross?” 

“Yes! They fired on and chased me. Only 
the speed of my mare saved me.” 
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THE MURRAYS OP 


“What do you think of it, general?” said \ 
Washington, turning to another of the group, j 
The officer, a tall, portly personage, shook j 
hifl head in the negative. “Our intelligence is ^ 
too reliable,” he said, “and it contradicts this «; 
man’s in every particular. • Gen. Sullivan, him- ij 
lelf, saw you about just such a report, you \ 
know, an hour or two agoj and the general j 
can't be wrong.” £ 

“Our intelligence don’t contradict this in i 
every particular, however. On the contrary, 
my dear Knox, this rude sketch agrees sub- \ 
itantinlly with our maps, and only differs, if j 
yon can call it a difference, by going further. \ 
Really, Gen. Sullivan must have been mis -1 
taken.” ^ \ 

“It is too long a circuit to make, and I may j 
add, too brilliant an idea for Howe to enter- j 
tain.” | 

“We must not under-rate an enemy,” Baid i 
Washington. “It is, indeed, almost too great; 
i circuit to execute in time. But suppose, J 
gentlemen,” for there was quite a group of; 
officers listening, “that the manoeuvre lias been I 
actually attempted—are we not in a trap?” ; 

The countryman, who had heard this discus-; 
sion with increasing anxiety and impatience, \ 
and had only been restrained from interfering, j 
by the evidently high rank of all about him, j 
eould restrain himself no longer. j 

“For God’s sake, general,” he broke in, j 

“don’t let them persuade you I am wrong. I; 
am not mistaken ;-rmy life for it, I am not mis- ■ 
taken. Make me a prisoner—keep me till you j 
find out the truth—and shoot me, or hang me,: 
if I have deceived you.” 

“Where is Capt. Murray?” said Washington, 
turning to his suite, with that quick, decided 
air, which told that his mind was made up 
“He was here but a minute ago!” 

As lie spoke, the neigh of a horse was heard, 
and a high-spirited bay, with all his trappings 
on, appeared coming around the corner of the 
garden, led by our hero, who, though older and 
more sun-burnt than when we saw him last, 
bid still the same frank face and gallant bear¬ 
ing as formerly. Though not permanently at¬ 
tached to Washington’s family, for he preferred 
active service in the field, Murray was, for the 
time, acting in the capacity of aid, during the 
illness of a friend and till a company dould be 
bad for him. 


“Into the saddle and gallop for life to Sulli¬ 
van,” said Washington. “Tell him to wheel 
his division to the right, and be prepared for 
this attack in our rear. Stay there and see if 
you can be of service.” And be added a few 
rapid orders, more in detail; and then, as Mur¬ 
ray, leaping into the saddle, and giving the im¬ 
patient steed his head, darted off, ho turned to 
his suit and added, “And now, gentlemen, to 
your posts. I was, ns you know, about to cross 
and attack Gen. Howe. We will stand on the 
defensive, however, for awhile. Ha! who is 
this?” 

As ho spoke, a rider, his horse covered with 
foam, was seen dashing from the direction which 
Murray had taken, though Murray was already 
out of sight before the latter had become visible. 
The next moment the messenger drew up at 
Washington’s side, throwing his horse on hia 
haunches, the froth flying from the mouth, the 
head flung up, under bit and spur. 

‘‘General,” cried the man, breathlessly, “the 
British have taken us in our rear. They are 
now marching on Birmingham Meeting House, 
two miles and a halfback. I saw them, myself, 
swarming like bees on Osborne Hill, which is 
opposite. Gen. Sullivan is over-matched.” 

“To saddle, to saddle,” cried Washington,, 
his eye kindling as it kindled only in battle, 
and his voice booming out, as ho spoke, deep- 
and awful as the thunder of sudden artillery- 
“You, my Lord Stirling, and you, Gen. De- 
barre, wheel your divisions and hurry to Sulli¬ 
van’s help. Meantime, we, here, will keep the- 
ford.” 

The group broke up on the instant. There 
was a wild hurrying of feet, a tumult of rapid 
orders, a clanging of sword and spur, and then, 
a dozen officers, on fleet steeds, darted off in 
as many different directions, riding for life or 
death. 

Simultaneously the roar of. a cannon, in front, 
was heard. Its deep boom echoing and re¬ 
echoing among the hills, announced that the 
battle of Brandywine had begun. 

VIII. BRANDYWINE. 

Hector never slackened his speed till he 
came in view of the enemy. Over brooks, over 
: fences, he kept right on, his spirited horse 
; snorting with excitement. In an almost in- 
; credibly short space of time, ho reached his 
I destination, and drew up, at Sullivan’s aide, 
j near Birmingham Meeting House, 
i This ancient edifice still remains, a relio of 
; an age long passed away. * It is a humble, one- 
t storied building, constructed of rubble stone,. 
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and has attached to it, on two sides, a rude 

grave-yard, which is enclosed by a low wall. 
It stands on the summit of a long acclivity, 
while opposite, at the distance of about a mile, 

with a cultivated valley intervening, is Osborne 
Hill. As Hector drew in his horse, he saw that 
the enemy, who had rested for awhile on the 
slope of Osborne Hill, was about advancing to 
the attack, and that Gen. Sullivan had already 
made such dispositions to resist the assault, as 
were compatible with his comparatively inferior 
forco and the little time left to him. 

On came the enemy. A force of pioneers 
marched in front, assisted by such countrymen 
as they had pressed into their service. Then 
followed the Hessians, and after these the royal 
troops. Cornwallis in person led the attack, 
his martial figure conspicuous amid his gor¬ 
geous staff. Arrived at the bottom of tho val¬ 
ley, the pioneers proceeded to remove tho 
fence, which, at this point, divided two fields, 

• the army pouring through the gap immediately, 
and advancing, at a leisurely pace, in battle 
array. Hector thought within himself that he 
had never seen so brilliant a spectacle, as that 
presented by the long lines of-bayonets glit¬ 
tering in the sun, the Bplendid uniforms of the 
royal troops and tho banners of tho regiments 
that flaunted in tho van; while the stirring 
music of the bands heightened the excitement 
of tho moment. 

Hector observed that Sullivan had posted his 
troops with considerable skill, taking every ad- 


i curling slowly up in front, when tho Hessians 
$ gave a cheer, increased their pace almost to a 
\ run, and dashed in on tho Americans. The 
| struggle was short and fierce. Hector stood 

^ with his heart in his mouth, 
j: “Ha!” ho cried, “they waver—they break— 

l tho Hessians are among them—their flag is 
^ down—gracious heaven! they run in every 
s direction.” 

I The disorder, indeed, was spreading along 
\ the whole line. Only the few marksmen, sta- 
5 tioned in the grave-yard, held their own. 
\ Close, unremitting and deadly, they poured in 
l their fire, cheering occasionally as they fan- 
£ cied they saw tho enemy beginning to waver. 
^ But, brave a3 they were, they were too greatly 
S outnumbered to prevail. As fast as the royal 
s soldiers fell, the British officers cried, “Close 
> up, close up,” and the ranks, compacting llicm- 
5 selves at the word, advanced, a resistless wall 
5 of fire and steel. That solid, moving mass was 
1 soon within pistol-shot; next it had come almost 
; within bayonet-thrust; and now it was at the 
I foot of the wall, and beginning, like a vast bil- 
1 low, to pour over it. To attempt to hold the 
; place longer would have been madness. Re- 
\ luctantly, therefore, the order was given to re- 
• treat. 

; Up to this time, Hector had not been, per- 
j sonally, engaged in tho fight. But now that 
I retreat was inevitable, he, with a few mounted 
: officers, gathered in the rear, and prepared, to 
j keep back the pursuit, by charging on the 


vantage of the character of tho ground, and 
that a body of marksmen lined the low grave¬ 
yard wall. But he did not flatter himself with 
the hope of victory. He know, that, even so 
holy a cause os that in which the Americans 
•were fighting, could not prevail against greater 
numbers and superior discipline. The patriot ■ 


enemy. 

“AVe must give time for our men to get off, 
or it will be a slaughter,” be said. “The whole 
field is in confusion. Look in the orchard yon¬ 
der! Our brave fellows ore falling there like 
sheep. One charge among the red-coats, few 
as we are—wo can but die!—who will follow 


force, at that time, was little more than a mob ; me?” 

of raw militia men. It was not till Baron Steu-; He rose in his stirrups, as he spoke, and 


ben, in tho winter following, introduced tho j 
Prussian tactics, that it became worthy of the j 
namo of an army. On the other hand, the; 
• enemy were thoroughly disciplined and in the! 
.highest stato of efficiency. They had just been ; 
recruited by rest and refreshment; were con- ; 
rscious that they had surprised the Americans; t 
and were full, therefore, of that confidence, ; 
which is so often tho precursor of victory. ; 

But Hector had little time for these or any ' 
other reflections. The Hessians were hardly j 
within range, before the right wing of Sullivan, S 
with tho impatience of raw troops, opened fire ^ 
upon them. The rattle of tho volley had i> 
scarcely died away, tho blue smoke was still > 


waved his sword. His comrades, catching his 
enthusiasm, answered with a cheer, and, closing 
compactly together, went at tho enemy. The 
latter, thinking the courage of the routed troops 
completely broken, had not been prepared for 
such an assault; so that, when they saw the 
horsemen bursting through the smoke upon 
their flank, they magnified the numbers tenfold 
in their surprise, and temporarily recoiled. 

But the insignificant numbers of Hectors 
troop were Boon discovered, and a royal cap¬ 
tain, shouting, ‘‘Rally by fours,” massed them, 
partially, into a square, with fixed bayonets, the 
colors in the center. 

“Meet them with the cold steel,” cried the 
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Briton, and as he spoke, tho square bristled with j off bis foe as a prisoner. His horse was a 
leveled bayonets, an electric wall of steel. \ powerful one; the Obscuring smoke rendered 


“Forward, forward,” shouted Hector, andj 
he rushed, with uplifted sabre, on the appa-j 
rently impenetrable phalanx. j 

Nothing could have withstood that charge. ; 
lifted with spur and voice, the horse made aj 
terrific bound and landed almost in the center j 
of the square, while the first man, who attempted; 
to bayonet Hector, was cloven to the shoulders 
by his steel. \ 

The gap, made by this rush, was widened,; 

almost instantly, by tho comrades of Hector | 

pouring in. And now began a struggle, suchi; 


the project possible at least; and such an ex¬ 
ploit would, in part, assist to restore the glory 
lost by a defeat. Throwing the color staff to 
a comrade, lie stooped and jerked Mountfort to 
the saddle before him. Tho prostrate officer, 
disarmed, wounded, nnd taken by surprise, 
could mnke no resistance. Simultaneously, 
Hector plunged his spurs into his horse, and 
with a cheer to his companions to follow him, 
dnshedrfthrougli the smoke nnd disappeared; 
nor was it till he nnd his comrades had passed 
out of sight, that the British soldiers realized 


as does not often happen in modern armies, ai; that their captain had been borne off ignomi- 

hand to hand, life and death-struggle, Homeric | niously from their midst. 

in its character. Hector had seized the color i We will not tire our readers with an extended 


Staff at once. But the captain of tho company 
himself held the colors, the ensign having fallen 
}nst as he rallied his men; and in that captain, 
as he confronted Hector, the latter discovered 
the person he bad rescued from the mob in 
Philadelphia. 

The start of recognition was simultaneous on 
both sides. The antipathy of the two young 
men, not concealed on that occasion, was 
brightened by the circumstances under which 
they now met. Tho language then used by 
Hector had rankled in Mountfort’s heart ever 
eince, and he welcomed the present opportu¬ 
nity, which held out a hope of revenge. Hec¬ 
tor, on his part, had not forgotten his promise, 
if ever Mountfort took up arms against Ame¬ 
rica, to be the first to draw his sword upon 
him. Thus, in addition to the usual motives 
which control men in battle, there were per¬ 
sonal ones now influencing both young men. 


description of that memorable fight. How that 
Washington, at the ford, was startled, soon 
after we left him, by the firing in the direction 
of Birmingham Meeting House; and how, lcav- 
ing Wayne to defend the pnss, he galloped, as 
fast as his horse could carry him, to the assist¬ 
ance of Sullivan. How Wayne held his post, 
like a Paladin of old, till the defeat of Sullivan, 
and the rapid approach of the enemy in his rear, 
rendered retreat indispensable. How Washing¬ 
ton, leaping fences to shorten the route, and 
guided by the rattling volleys, arrived on the 
ground only to find the broken columns of Sul¬ 
livan, Stirling, and Debarre, driven in confu¬ 
sion, backward, like the wrecks of houses, 
barns, and mills whirled before a freshet. How 
Greene, at the orders of the commander-in- 
chief, cool and ready now that he was in face 
of the enemy, posted himself in the ravine 
which they still show you, between two woods; 


Of the two, Hector was, perhaps, the most \ and opening his ranks as the fugitives came up, 
powerful. Yet his adversary was no common 1 suffered them to pass through; and then, clos- 
one. At the time of the riot, the conduct of; ing up, stubbornly' opposed the triumphant foe. 
Mountfort had given our hero the impression ; ITow the American artillery, galloping forward, 
that he was half a coward. But this was a|uniimbered and opened rapid and sure on the 
mistake. To die ignobly at the hands of a s advancing British. How Count Pulaski, bor- 
ttreet-population, and to fall honorably in the j rowing the thirty life guards of Washington, 
field, are very different things: nnd thousands, j plunged, like a thunderbolt, upon the enemy’s 
who would meet the latter fate unflinchingly, < column, rending it instantaneously. All this 
would quail at the former, Mountfort also $ is told, at large, in the'histories of the 1 war; 


was a skillful swordsman. But there is every- jjbut need only bo glanced at now, to recall it to 
thing in the goodness of your cause. This lent < the memory of our readers. The blood kindles, 
Buperhuman strength to Hector. Hence the •; indeed, even at this distance of time, when the 


contest, though sharp, was soon over. >story is rehearsed, be it ever so hastily; for 

In less time than we have taken to describe < though defeat overtook America, it was bright- 
it. Hector had wrenched the color staff from his \ ened with so many deeds of individual heroism, 
antagonist, had disarmed him, had ridden him i> that every brave soul cries impulsively, “AhI 
down, and now Btood over him with sabre up- S what would I have given to have been there?” 
lifted to cleave him to the heart. \ Return we to Hector. 

Suddenly the idea struck our hero to carry i Whispering Btcrnly, at the first symptom of 
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resistance on tlie part of his prisoner, that any 
such attempt in the future would be followed 
by instant death, and backing up his word by 
holding a pistol at the captive’s head, our hero 
held on his way, at full gallop, followed by his 
brother officers. The Bkirmish, in which they 
had been engaged, short as it was, bad left 
them far in the rear of the retreating troops. 
As they now dashed along, they passed, con¬ 
tinually, bodies of the royal troops, which were 
pressing forward in pursuit; and on more than 
one occasion, had to run the gauntlet of tfceir firo. 
Escape, indeed, would have been impossible, 
but that Hector, who had been over the rood 
once beforo, kept across fields, while the British 
principally followed the highway. But thanks 
to this, to the obscuring smoko and dust, to 
the speed of his horse, our hero succeeded in 
reaching Greene’s troops in safety, who opened 
the way to him with a huzza at his dashing ex¬ 
ploit. • 

“I beg your pardon, captain,” said Hector,: 
when he had reached cover here, stopping his 
horse, “for making your ride so uncomfort-; 
able, but the exigency, you know, was pressing. j 
You shall now bo roloasod, if you give mo your ; 
parole to follow the retreat, making no attempt j 
at escape.” ) 

Mountfort, mortified beyond words at the I 

manner of his capture, yielded the required pro- ; 
miso sullenly, casting his eyes on tlio ground, j 
But he could not withstand the temptation, as > 
Hector turned away, of looking at tko latter’s jj 
retreating figure, with wonder, and even angry J 

admiration. ij 

“It is what I did not believe any man could jj 
do with me, especially one of so light a frame. $ 
But, by St. George!” and he felt his arm, “ho j; 
has the gripe of a giant.” ? 


s tho want of food; for some of them hail tasted 
jj nothing since morning. Orderlies were passing 
\ to and fro; aids were hanging about the quar- 
jj ters of the various generals; all was bustle and 
\ excitement. 

i Suddenly the door of the house we have men* 
i tioned opened, and Hector, accompanied by his 

I " prisoner, entered the apartment where the Ame¬ 
rican officers wero snatching their hasty meal. 
, At sight of Capt. Mountfort’s uniform the clis- 
| cussion Btopped at once. All rose to welcome 
i the now comers. 

* “We are famished for something to cat,” said 
Hector; “and I did not know where to go, in 
this confusion, till I heard that you were here, 

| Major O’Byrne, and remembered that, where 
you were, there was a bit of crust at any rate. 
Allow mo to introduce you to Capt. Mountfort, 
of tho royal army, whom the fortune of war 
has made my guest for awhile.” 

Major O’Byrne was an Irish officer who had, 
long ago, left the British army and had emi¬ 
grated to America, but who, on the breaking 
out of hostilities, had taken up arms for his 
adopted country. He was an old campaigner 
and a famous boon companion. Though rations 
were low with others, the major always managed 
to get supplies. Tho farmers’ wives, in the 
neighborhoods where his detachment was sta¬ 
tioned, complained, that, somehow, the foxe3 
never befQre did such damage to their hen¬ 
coops, and that their best cows were going dry. 
no rose now, and, welcoming his guests with 
some pomposity of manner, said, 

“Ye’re welcome to what there is; but, barring 
the chickens, which arc not so bad, it’s a poor 
male afiher such a day. But I can rechomraend 
tho whiskey. All the whiskey in this countliry 
is good, captain,” be continued, addressing 
Mountfort. “From ’55, when I first came 


ix. the quarrel. s over, in the ould French war, all the way up, 

On tho outskirts of tho town of Chester, in $ i L ’ s good. Suppose ye take a dhrop as a whetter 
tho state of Pennsylvania, there still stands n j; to your nppethites?” 

small, old-fashioned houso of brick. Late in S The royal officer, accustomed to the rich 
the night after tho battlo of Brandywine, a S wnes of his regimental mess, hardly concealed 
party of American officers were Bupping at jj his disguBt at the plebeian drink tendered to 
this houso; for it was*to Chester that the army ij him. IIo sat down, however, with more nppe- 
had fallen back after its repulse. Though de- J tile to tho rough viands. 

featod, tho patriots were not disheartened; and $ “Yer army fought well, the day,” said Major 
tho discussion ran high, whether Washington j O’Byrne, desiring to bo complimentary; “and 
would give battle again in a day or two, or j Gineral Howe deserves credit for his Bthrategy. 
whether he would move nearer to Philadelphia j I didn’t think it was in him; bad luck to him! 
before attempting it. ^ It’s counting on getting into Philadelphia be* 

Without, there was all of that confusion j fore us, he is now, I suppose?” 
which attends even the moBt orderly retreat, i Capt. Mountfort had been accuBtomed to the 
The streets swarmed with soldiers, who were \ moat exclusive English society; for he was rich 
oovered with dust and nearly exhausted from > in hte own right, and was the heir-apparent 
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to an earldom: hence the somewhat coarse man- \ 
ners of Major O’Byrne were but little to hie $ 
taste. He was still smarting, too, from the j; 
shame of having been captured in the way he % 
was. Accordingly, he answered, with some $ 
hauttur , jj 

“With all due deference to your better judg- jj 
ment, the fall of your capital, sir, i 3 only a ij 
matter of time. Sir William will enter it next ^ 
week, or the week after, just as he pleases.” $ 
“But what if we offher battle again? It’s a j; 
long lane, ye know, that has no turnin'/* jj 

“What can your ragged peasants, whom you > 
call soldiers,” Capt. Mountfort answered, con- ? 
temptuously, “do against our disciplined troops? ;> 
We shall whip you wherever me meet you.” ij 
“As ye did at Threnton and Princeton,” re- J 
plied the major, with a laugh, which the rest of \ 
the company, however indignant at their guest’s ij 
words, were too well-bred to imitate. s 

“Come, major,” said one of tho American jj 
officers, interfering, for he saw Capt. Mount- 5 
fort flush up, “don’t let ua fight our battles t 
over again, when the bottle stands waiting. I j 
will give a toast we all can drink. Here’s to ij 
the ladies, British or American: they’re angels, \ 
all of them, whatever their nation!” $ 

“Troth, they are!” answered Major O'Byrne, ij 
smacking his lips after draining his glass. “Ye \ 
don't find the girls here, captain, do ye,” he jj 
continued, addressing Mountfort, “as fond of § 
the red-coats as in the ould counthry?” ^ 

It seemed fated that the major, whatever he jj 
talked about, should say something to rouse the ^ 
latent contempt of tho royal officer for every- i 
thing American. $ 

“Since you will have an opinion from me, ^ 
sir,” answered Mountfort; “it is my experience, J 
and the experience of all his majesty’s officers, $ 
that your Yankee girls are quite prodigal of$ 
their favors.” 5 

More than one of the group looked from the \ 
Bpeaker to his neighbor at a remark, which not $ 
only passed the limits of ordinary courtesy, but s 
also challenged tho tolerance which might be ij 
expected on the part of a prisoner. But no $ 
one spoke. ^ 

Hector saw that the major, more inflammable, \ 
was about to answer hotly: so he laid his hand \ 
on the old officer’s arm, and replied for him, l 
trying to give a less insolent meaning to Mount- i 
fort’s wordB. ij 

“Perhaps, Capt. Mountfort,” he said, “you J 
have not yet seen fair examples of our Ameri- \ 
can women. New York is almost entirely ofs 
lory sympathies. You were but a few days, I $ 
think, in Philadelphia, where we flatter our- ij 


selves the prettiest and most patriotic of our 
ladies live. Wait till you see them.” 

Either some perverse spirit possessed the 
royal officer, or he had deliberately determined 
to insult his entertainers, for he answered, 

“Excuse me. We had one of your moat 
famous Philadelphia belles in New York last 
winter, and wo had no more reason to com¬ 
plain of her coyness than of that of others. 
Faith, gentlemen, flatter yourselves as )rou 
may, your sweethearts are all for us, when 
they get a chance. And none more so than 
this Miss Erskine, your Philadelphia belle.” 

More than one young officer, at this, scowled 
angrily at tho guest who was thus Tiolating 
every law of hospitality. But Hector was the 
first to speak. He knew that Helen had accom¬ 
panied his father and aunt to New York, and 
he did not doubt that it was of her this royal 
coxcomb spoke. 

“Do you mean Miss Helen Erskine?” he said, 
sternly, “the daughter of Judge Erskine?” 

Capt. Mountfort regarded him with cool inso¬ 
lence for a moment, sipped at his glass, and 49 - 
swered, 

“I do.” 

“It is false!” cried Hector, white with pas¬ 
sion. 

Everybody was on his feet in a moment. 

“If I was not a prisoner,” replied Mountfort, 
returning Hector’s look of defiance, “you had 
not dared to use such language.” 

“Here’s a prhetty quarrel,” cried the major", 
to whom a duel was more delightful than a 
dinner. “The English gentleman shall not 
want for a second, for I’ll be his second myself; 
and as for his being a prisoner, we’ll waive all 
that. Only leave it to me, and I’ll arrange it.” 
And ho rubbed his hands with glee. 

“I will accept your offer,” said Mountfort, 
“and hope the meeting may come off at once— 
that is,” he added, with a sneer at Hector, who 
had not yet spoken, “if this gentleman is not 
afraid to accept my challenge.” 

“I could not challenge an unarmed man,” 
answered Hector* who had now recovered his 
dignity. “But I assure you, since I under¬ 
stand that you challenge me, your eagerness 
for the fight does not exceed mine.” . 

“Then no time need be lost,” said tho mojor. 
“I’ve ns pretty a pair of barkers with me as 
any gentleman might need. I always keep them 
on hand, ready for these little bits of pastime. 
We’ll just slip outside the camp—I’ve the pass¬ 
word—and settle this matter before we go to 
sleep, for to-morrow, I take it, we’ll all be too 
busy. You and I will go first, if ye plase,” 
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he said, familiarly taking the arm of Mountfort. 
“Faith! ye’fe a lad of speerit, and I’ll see the 
fair thing done by ye, though I don’t approve 
of your sentiments; and if Capt. Murray hadn’t 
taken it up, I should have felt bound to do it 
meself.” With these words the entire party 
left the house. 

A walk of about half a mile brought the 
oombatants to a bit of level greensward, close 
by the river side, where the major halted, de¬ 
claring it was “just the sweetest place in the 
world for the job.” Little time was lost in 
placing tho combatants. The choice of posi¬ 
tion was decided with tho utmost scrupulous¬ 
ness, and fell to the lot of Mountfort. It was 
q forcible illustration of the chivalry of tho bo- 
callcd code of honor of that day, that one who 
had violated the rights of hospitality to such a 
degree as to make every ono present his per¬ 
sonal enemy, was yet as secure of his rights in 
this contest, and know himself to bo so, aa if he 
had been surrounded by the royal army. 


waa aeen to whirl half-around, hia pistol ex¬ 
ploding ineffectually, and then fall hearily on 
his face. 

All rushed toward him. One of the party 
gently turned him over, bo as to bring bis 
face uppermost. As this was done, the blood 
gushed in torrents from a wound in his side, 
his lips moved faintly, and they heard him 
utter, “Helen!” Then a quiver passed over 
the countenance. 

“Good God! he is dead!” cried his second. 

“And murdered!” said Major O’Byrne. “Ye 
fired before the word, Mountfort, ye villain; 
and ye shall answer it to me with yer life.” 

But on looking up no Mountfort was to bo 
found. A dim figure was seen in the distance, 
however, rapidly vanishing into the darkness, 
in a direction opposite from Chester. The 
royal officer had taken occasion, when be found 
the rest absorbed with bis victim, to consult his 
own safety in flight. 

“He’s out of range,” said the major, who, at 


“ Ye will hould yerselves jist where ye've been 
ipt,” said the major, “as gentlemen should, till 
I give the word, which I’ll do, by saying. One, 
ru>o, three—fire, and at tho word fire, but not 
before, ye’ll let drive. If either*pulls trigger 
soonor, mind ye, I’ll shoot him down meself. 
And now, are ye ready?” 

“Ready!” answered both tho combatants 
simultaneously. 

In tho pause that followed, before tho major 
Bpoke again, Hector heard distinctly tho low, 
lapping sound of the tide upon tho pebbly beach $ 
below, iho soft sough of the wind in some trees j 
near by, and the wail of a distant whip-poor- 
will. Then came the deliberate tones of the 
major. 

“One, two, three—firo!” 

There was an interval of a second, at least, 
between the two discharges. The pistol of ■; 
Capt. Mountfort went off first, and just as the ^ 
major bogan to giro the word “Fire!” Ilcctor! 


: first, had pointed a pistol at the fugitive; “let 
\ him go. He’s broke his parole as well as killed 
> his host, and he’s no fit company for gentlemen. 
I But how’s yer patient, docther?” 

5 He addressed these words to the surgeon, 
5 who had been of the supper party, and who, 
• having accompanied the combatants to the field, 
; had been kneeling by Hector, examining the 
| wound. 

4 “Just alive and that’s all. No humnn skill 
can avail him. Before morning a brave officer 
will be no more.” 

“God help him!” said tho major. “It’s what 
, will come to us all, boy3, sooner or later. But 
\ he died like a thrue soldier ought to, when be 
J can’t die in battle. 'We’ll see that he has a 
j; dacent buhrial, before we march, the morrow. 

J Yonder’s a light; it must be a farm-house: let 
us carry him up there, and lay him on a bed, 
that he may give up the ghost comfortably, like 
a Christian.” (to be contended.) 
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CONTINUED rBOM FADE 228. 


x. prissy. 

The comrades of Hector, cnrefully carrying 
his inanimate body, booh reached the farm¬ 
house. To their vociferous knockings no an¬ 
swer was returned at first. Finally, when 
Major O’Byrne threatened to break in the 
door, and had procured a rail for that pur¬ 
pose, an upper window was raised, a man’s 
head projected, and a thin, hard voice de¬ 
manded what was wanted. 

“Here’s a wounded officer,” replied the 
major, “dead, or dying—open the door and 
let us in.” 

“Thee ha3 mistaken this house for a hos¬ 
pital,” said the man. “Take thy friend to Borne 
other place.” 

“It’s one of the Quaker hounds,” cried the 
major to his companions. “Break down the 
door till I slit his throat for him.” 

To understand the major’s indignation, it 
must be explained that the Quakers of Penn¬ 
sylvania, or Friends, as they preferred to have 
themselves called, were generally regarded as 
disaffected to the American cause. Perhaps 
this was unjust to them. Their religious prin¬ 
ciples taught them to bear testimony against 
war, and hence neutrality was a necessity with 
such of them as desired to be consistent. The 
hearts of many, however, were secretly with 
the patriots. A few even took sides, openly, 
against the king, and so forfeited their birth¬ 
right in their sect. It was a Quaker midwife, 
Lydia Darragh, who gavo Washington notice of 
the plot to surprise him. It was a Quaker 
general, Nathaniel Green, who saved the Caro- 
linas. The owner of the farm-house, however, 
was a man who thought only of money, and 
who, even if he had not been a Quaker, would 
have shut his door on friend or foe alike, if he 
had thought it would endanger his purse. But, 
fortunately for our hero, the farmer’s wife was 
not only constitutionally tender-hearted, but 
also secretly in favor of the American army. 
She made her appearance at the window now, 
and such Is the influence of true gentleness, 
that, at sight of her sweet, pitying face looking 


over her husband’s flhoulder, even the angry 
major paused. 

“Shame on thee, Jacob,” they heard her say. 
“Thee forgets the good Samaritan.” Then, ad¬ 
dressing the major, she said, “Wait a minute 
and I will let thee in myself.” 

Her husband, thus rebuked, sullenly descended 
and admitted Hector, who was immediately laid 
on a bed, in the “best room,” as the guest 
chamber is called in that part of Pennsylvania. 
Tho surgeon promptly proceeded to examine 
the wound. As the probe entered Iris body, 
Hector, who had hitherto been totally insen¬ 
sible, groaned. 

“He is not dead,” said the Quaker matron, 
who had been supporting his head; “he 1ms 
only fainted. How does thee feel?” she snid, 
addressing him. “Prissy, bring him some 
water.” 

The last words were directed to her daughter, 
a young girl apparently about eighteen, who had 
hastily attired herself and hurried down to see 
if she could be of use. 

Hector closed his eyes and did not answer; 
but when the water came, cool and grateful 
from the spring, and the Quaker maiden began 
to moisten his lips with it gently, he opened 
them again and feebly smiled his thanks, show¬ 
ing that he was conscious. 

“He’ll worry through yet, bedad, with good 
nursing,” said the major. 

“Yes,” answered the surgeon, who now pro¬ 
duced the ball. “But had this bullet gone half 
an inch further to the right, all would have been 
over with him.” He then proceeded to dress 
the wound, after which he said that rest was 
indispensable to the patient; and, looking in¬ 
quiringly at the hostess, added, “It would be 
as much as his life is worth to move him.” 

“Thee need have no fears,” replied the Quaker 
matron. “We will take care of thy friend till 
he is able to go away, if thee will only tell ua 
what to do.” 

“I shall, I fear, have to leave this part of 
the country to-morrow,” answered the surgeon; 
“but I can let you know how to act. The only 
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thing to dread is fever. If he gets bad, there 
is a country doctor, I suppose, to be had. But 
good nursing is what ho chiefly needs.” 

The Quaker matron, disregarding tho looks 
of her husband, who feared that harboring an 
American officer might bring him into trouble 
with tho victorious royal troops, promised to 
follow carefully the directions of the surgeon, 
who, soon after, with liis companions, left; Major 
O’Byrne vowing, emphatically, that “he’d nivir 
agin slander people whom he didn’t know,” and 
that, w if ho was a marryin’ man, he’d put in 
for tho darter, bedad; for Bho looked as near 
an angel as houly St. Catharine herself.” 

And an angel, at least in her ministrations, 
Hector fouud her. Priscilla Lloyd was one of 
those gentle, loving creatures, all charity and 
kindliness, who are the “salt of the earth.” 
Like her mother, her heart opened, at once, to 
the unfortunato and suffering, whatever their 
creed, nation, or profession. Wherever thero 
was sickness, for miles around, people sent for 
her mother, or, as she was called in the plain 
language of Friends, “Hannah Lloyd.” Often 
tho mother could not go, in which caso the 
daughter was deputed in her place. Hence the 
latter had become almost as proficient a nurse 
as tho former. No one could smooth a pillow 
so gently, or cheer an invalid with kinder words 
or smiles. 

Of necessity much of the care of Hector de¬ 
volved on Prissy, tho mother being occupied 
with her dniry and the farm. It was a dan¬ 
gerous winter for the young girl. At first, 
Hector was too ill to talk. But his pale, wan 
face appealed to Prissy’s sympathies. When 
Hector became able to sit up, when he began to 
while away the hours in conversation with his 
fair nurse, pity passed gradually into a deeper j 
feeling. Yet slio was ignorant, even to tho ^ 
last, of tho state of her heart. She had been \ 
born with a love of everything beautiful. The J 
Songs of birds, the music of running water, the J: 
flowers, tho trees, stars, clouds, had been to her ^ 
a Bource of inexplicable delight. She would \ 


* boring farmers, she had not supposed it possi- 
\ ble for any one to be so refined and deferential. 


For the first time, in her life, her intellect aud 
tastes were gratified; and this while her heart 

I was attacked through her pity and sympathies. 

Hector was as ignorant as herself of the mig- 
{ chief that was being done. His affections were 
> so entirely Helen’s, his own self-approbation 
\ was so small, that he never thought even of the 
possibility of such a result. The parents of 
l Prissy were equally short-sighted. The father 
i was so engrossed with hia form that his daugh- 
| ter rarely occupied his reflections. The mother 
\ had been so strictly brought up in the tenets 
j of her sect, that, if she had been told of Prissy’s 

I peril, sho would have answered that it was im¬ 
possible for a daughter of hers to love any one 
. not of their persuasion. With all her large 
£ charity of heart, this was what Bhe could never 
| have forgiven. 

\ The autumn wore on. Winter set in. Hector 


of tho whip-poor-will, or watching the harvest i 
moon silvering river and field. Vague longings ^ 
stirred her bosom for something higher and ^ 
brighter than her monotonous life Never, till1 
sho met Hector, had llieso aspirations been j* 
gratified. His cultivated tastes, his love ofj 
poetry, written and unwritten, his experiences \ 
of travel, and tho enthusiasm with which he ij 
spoke of liberty, found an echo in her own $ 
hitherto unsatisfied nature. To her he was a % 
Knowing only the sous of neigh- » 


revelation. 


5 had become comparatively strong. He was 
j already, indeed, talking of departing for the 
5 army, but as yet had been prevented from 
5 naming a day, by tho assurances of Prissy’s 
mother that he was still too weak to travel. 
One morning, when things were at this point, 
lie suddenly entered his chamber and detected 
Prissy herself arranging his bed, which, here¬ 
tofore, he had supposed had been done by the 
maid of all work. Tho color flew to her face, 
the tears came to her eyes. Hector caught the 
contagion of her embarrassment, and stam¬ 
mered somo excuse for his return, he knew 
not what. This seemed only to increase the 
agitation of Prissy, who rushed by him and 
fled to her mother’s room, where she burst into 
passionate weeping. 

Now, at last, the truth began to break on 
her. “Oh! how silly I have been,” she cried, 
“and to let him see, too, how I cared for him! 
I thought ho would stay out for his walk as 
long as usual. But why, when ho surprised 
me, must I show it?” Sho could find no con¬ 
solation, however, in reasoning on her conduct. 
All she felt was that sho could never look him 
in tho face again. 

As for Hector, a suspicion of Prissy’s feel¬ 
ings, to his dismay, dawned on him, for the 
first time. Ho had moved to follow her. but, 
at this discovery, he sat down, hardly less 
agitated than herself. Though conscious of 
bis entire innocence, so far as any design on 
Prissy’s affections was concerned, he could 
not conceal from himself that lie had given 
himself up to the pleasure of her society, in ft 
manner that an unsophisticated girl, such a9 
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abo was, might misinterpret. He could find 
no words of condemnation strong enough for 
himself. Looking into his heart, he was ob¬ 
liged to confess that he had lingered, for the 
last fortnight, Bolcly because it had been so 
pleasant to see Prissy’s sweet ways. In his 
inexorable self-condemnation, he reproached 
himself with having betrayed the hospitality of 
the family. He sat long and moodily. When, 
finally, he rose, it was with the air of a resolved 
man. 

“There is but one honest course left, 5 * he 
said. “I have been surprised into a great 
,wrong, and I must go away at once. Poor 
Prissy!*’ And he felt bo keen a pang of re¬ 
gret, that, but for his love for Helen, lie would 
have Bought the innocent creature and tendered 
her his hand in recompense. 

Somehow, after her fit of crying wqb over, 
Prissy looked down at her attire. It was plain, 
at best, such as she often breakfasted in, but it 
had never seemed to her so plain before. She 
remembered it was time to dress. She took 
out her new purple and white striped Persian, 
her whitest petticoat, a muslin apron, a gauze 
cap and kerchief, and in this becoming dress, 
which she recollected, with a little flutter of 
the heart, that Hector had admired, went down 
stairs. 

Hector was standing, thoughtfully, by the 
fire-place. He looked up at her entrance, and 
immediately came forward. She now first no 
ticed that her mother was in tho room and that 
tears were in her eyeB. She also heard the 
neigh of a horse without, and glancing through 
the window, beheld Hector’s charger, which 
had been sent to her father’s barn the day after 
Hector himself had come. The farm boy was 
holding the horse, which was bridled and sad¬ 
dled, and had a portmanteau on his back. 

“I must bid you good-by, Miss Prissy,” said 
Hector, offering his hand. “I have been talk¬ 
ing too long of going, and can delay it no 
longer.” 

If worlds had been given to her. Prissy could 
not have answered. She felt as if all the light 
and beauty, which had lately come into the 
World for her, was suddenly quenched, and for¬ 
ever. She mechanically let him take her hand, 
but could not prevent it trembling. Fortu¬ 
nately her mother came to her relief by an¬ 
swering for her. 

“I tell Hector,” said tho matron, for after 
tbc custom of her sect, she called him by his 
Christian name, “that he is going away too ^ 
Soon. The army at Valley Forge, all agree, is ) 
in a terrible condition. He is weak still, and i 
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^ will need little comforts which ho cannot get 
*! there. Cut he is obstinate. He says ho feels it 
' is his duty. None of us, thee knows, must go 
^ against the light within.” 
s By this time Priesy had summoned her forti- 
s tude to her aid. Hector had spoken low, she 
^ saw that his heart was full, and miserable as 
% she was herself, she pitied him. She tried to 
i> smile. 

“Good-by,” she said. It was all she could 
s utter. 

\ “I shall never forget your kindness, Prissy, 
i or that of your mother,” he replied, wringing 
ij her hand unconsciously. “God bless you!” 
i He bowed, strode to the door, leaped on his 
•; horse, and galloped away, without trusting bim- 
i; self to look back. 

i; The mother heard a deep sigh, when the 
$ last trace of the retreating figure had disap- 
i; peared, and, turning quickly to her daughter, 
5 was startled by the sudden paleness of the 
•'.latter. “Thee doesn’t look well,” she said, 
$ kindly. “Why, Prissy dear!” 

^ The poor girl had fainted, and these last 
j: words burst from the mother, ns she flew to 
i; catch her falling daughter in her arms. 

5 We arc not sure that Hannah Lloyd did not, 
at Inst, suspect the truth about Prissy. But, if 
t so, she thought it best to say nothing to her 
s child respecting it: only, from that day, she was 
, more considerate than ever of the girl’s com- 
i> fort. Perhaps Prissy believed that her secret 
i was known. But she shrank, with instinctive 
s delicacy, from confessing her weakness, even 
l to her mother, and set herself, resolutely, to 
^ eradicate Hector’s image from her heart. She 
i would have succeeded better, if she could have 
; believed him unworthy. But hard as her task 
; was, and desolate as life ahead looked, she 
! knew it was her duty to forget the handsome 

* young soldier, and she went forward, bravely, 

; determined on victory, even if she died in the 
: battle. 

• Ah! it is not only at the stake that there are 
i martyrs, it is not only man that is heroic. 

i XI. VALLEY FORGE. 

; “Can this, the condition of our army, be 
| known to the people at large?” said Hector, 

: as he rode along the lines at Valley Forge. 

: “Surely not, or they would rise, with one 
| voice, and remedy it.” 

It was mid-winter. A snow-storm had set 
in, the very morning he left the hospitable 
farm-house of the Lloyds, delaying him for 
several days; and now the rude huts of the 
army, which he saw all around him, were half- 
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buried from sight. Miserable objects, who onco 
had beeu soldiers, crawled around, some with¬ 
out shoes, others with only a blanket to cover 
them. The icy wind blew cuttingly past, as he 
picked his steps along the half-broken road, 
inquiring his way of this and that shivering 
sentry. 

“Heavens! is that you, Murray?” suddenly 
cried a voice, and, checking his steed, Hector 
beheld the surgeon, who had dressed his wound 
after the duel. “I began to think you had 
slipped through my hands after all.” 

Murray alighted at once. A soldier came 
and took his horse, while ho followed into the 
hut, at tlio door of which the surgeon had been 
standing. 

“You sec us here,” said the surgeon, after 
Hector had exchanged salutations with several 
officers huddled around a fire, all of whom ho 
knew, hut whom, at first, he scarcely recog¬ 
nized, so starved, and unshaven, and thinly 
clothed were they, “ft very different set from 
what wo were even after our defeat at Brandy¬ 
wine, much less different from what they aro 
in Philadelphia, where there is no end, as we 
hear, of purple nud fine linen, of rich wines 
and rare food.” 

“I had heard something of your sufferings, 
hut what I hnvo seen already surpasses my 
worst fears. Good God! can nothing he done?” 

“The general does all ho can. But for him 
I believe we should give up. Few of us, os 
you see, have whole garments; half a shirt is 
tho ordinary allowance; Johnson there is the 
only ono of the mess who has an overcoat; we 
have to sleep without beds, or blankets, and 
eomotiuies without even straw. Yet there uro 
men calling themselves patriots, and who sit at 
their ease in comfortable homes, who denounce 
us, I am told, for inaction.” 

“You look famished, too,” said Hector. “I 
thought I was thin and pale, but that was from 
Bickncss; but I am rosy and stout compared to 
tho best of you.” 

“Wo have been, since winter set in, almost 
in a starving condition. Of course the camp 
fever is about. Tho rolls call for seventeen 
thousand effective men; we haven't but five 
thousand, to day, fit to shoulder a musket.” 

“Great heavens!” 

“And to think,” said another, “that, whilo 
we are enduring all this, the enemy are feasting 
and junketing in Philadelphia, eating tho very 
provisions which we can’t buy, because we've 
nothing but r ie »ed continental money to offer!” 

“By tl.e-hy," said the surgeon, when they 
had converg’d in this way for some time longer, 


“we hear strunge news, Murray, about that 
fellow who shot you. lie is in Philadelphia, 
and they say is about to marry Miss Erskine, 
after all ” 

Hector did not know how weak he was, phy¬ 
sically and otherwise, till be beard this start¬ 
ling news. The room suddenly swam before 
him. His companions; tho low, a mouldering 
fire; the articles in the hut, all whirled, in one 
wild dance, around and around. lie felt, for 
an instant, as if be sfiould fall. 

“What is the matter?” cried one of the 
others. “You look like a ghost, Murray.” 

“Give him some fresh air,” cried the sur¬ 
geon, seizing him by the arm, and lending him 
to the door. “It is the lient of the hut, and the 
close atmosphere, after your long ride in the 
cold. Besides, you are not strong yet. There, 
you’ve come round already. Will you venture 
in again? Or shall wo walk up to head-quar¬ 
ters?” 

“No,” answered Hector, putting his hand to 
his brow, as if to rally his scattered faculties, 
“I will wait a day or two, I believe, before I 
report myself. I have some private business, 
after my long illness, that must be attended to, 
and as the public service does not require me 
immediately, I bad better avail myself of the 
present chance. But you were speaking about 
Miss Erskine?” 

“Yes,” answered the unconscious surgeon, 
as they resumed their seats, “I was speaking 
of her engagement to Capt. Mountfort.” 

“I remember. But are you sure it is true!" 

“You may well doubt it after the way in 
which he spoke of her, and which you bo gal¬ 
lantly took up. Though, faith! if she has 
accepted him, she didn’t deserve such a cham¬ 
pion.” 

“Sho was my poor sister’s nearest friend.” 

“Well, Summers, of .ours, hns tory cousins 
in Philadelphia, fine girls it is said, and very 
fashionable; and through them lie gets all the 
gossip of the town. He tells us there's no doubt 
of it. ’Twas only last night, we were talking 
of you, and the duel, before him, which brought 
it. nil out. Mountfort, it seems, first met her in 
New York, ns he said ho had done. He was 
always hanging about her there, but without 
success; though he told us, you know, a dif¬ 
ferent story. But it appenrs ho has the old 
judge on his side now. Mountfort is rich in 
his own right, and next heir to an earldom; and 
Judge Erskine, if common rumor is true, wor¬ 
ships rank and wenlth.” 

“I believe he does,” answered Hector, me¬ 
chanically, absorbed in a desperate plan, which 
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he had begun to form on hiB first hearing ofvisit Philadelphia in disguise, and watch my 
this reported betrothal. •: opportunity for a private interview with her. 

“It’s the talk of all the town, at any rate. *> It is true, I run tho risk of being seized as a 
The marriage is to come off, Summers’ cousins !j spy; but if Helen has really cast me off, why 
say, early in tho Bpring, when the bridegroom < should I care to live?” 

is to re3ign his commission; and the happy pair, \ With these words, he crossed the Schuylkill, 
that’s the phrase, ain’t it? are to go abroad.” \ and, stopping at a tavern, a mile below the ford, 
Little did the garrulous, good-natured sur- { put up for the night, 
geon suspect the torture be was inflicting. Ho \ All day lie sat before the crackling fire of 
had hastened to tell this news, before anybody s hickory, with folded arms, now planning his 
else should supplant him, because he supposed < expedition, now darkly foreboding tho future, 
that Hector would be interested in it, as it con- i; He only roused himself when he was summoned 
cerned an old acquaintance. Neither he, nor ^ to his meals; and of these he ate but little, much 
any of the company, suspected the truth. ij to the discomfort of the landlady, who told her 

It was fortunate they did not, or else Hec- < gossip, with more sagacity than is usual in such 
tor’s emotion, which he could not entirely con- leases, that “she was sure the poor gentleman 
ceal, would have betrayed him. With wonderful j was crossed in love.” 


self-restraint, he managed to take his share in 
the conversation that followed, until he could 
find a fitting opportunity to leave the company. 
The surgeon would have accompanied him, but 
Hector shook him off, saying he must hunt up 
some friends across the river. 

To the Schuylkill accordingly ho took his 
way. He turned his horse’s head into a wood 
and let the animal walk slowly on, while, with 
head leaning forward on his breast, he strove 
to think calmly. The winter wind, Boughing 
through tho leafless branches, served as an un¬ 
dertone to his melancholy reflections. 

“Alas! Prissy,” he said, “you are avenged. 
What, innocently, I visited on you, has been 
visited on mo in turn. The retribution is just.” 

He sighed heavily, and rode on, for some dis¬ 
tance further, the very picture of despair. But 
Hector’s was not a nature to give up. Gradu¬ 
ally his thoughts recurred to the scheme which 
had flashed on him at first. 

“It cannot be,” so his reflections ran. 
“Helen could not have changed to the degree 
this tale implies. I do not dare to hope she 
lores me yet—I have been a fool, perhaps, to 
think she ever loved me—but one thing is clear, 
ahe was not deceiving me when she said she 
was, heart and soul, for America. I know she 
would not marry a royal officer.” 

Hi3 horse, suddenly stopping, roused him 
from his abstraction. 


When he retired, he could not sleep. He lay 
thinking of Helen and Prissy till long after the 
great, tall clock, down stairs, had rung out the 
midnight hour. At last, toward morning, he 
fell into an unrefreshing slumber, disturbed by 
lmlf-fevercd fancies. Ho dreamed, that, in at¬ 
tempting to enter the royal lines, he met Prissy, 
who stood, with outstretched arms, warning him 
to desist; that, in spite of this, he persisted; 
that he was captured, as she had foretold; that 
he had been tried as a spy, Helen herself, lean¬ 
ing on Mountfort’s arm, appearing to give tes¬ 
timony against him; that the executioner was 
already knocking at his door on the fatal morn¬ 
ing. Starting up in bed, at this juncture, with 
the cold sweat standing in great drops on his 
forehead, he heard the landlord without, say¬ 
ing, “Six o’clock, Bir; you wished to be called 
at six, you know, sir.” 

In a moment he had rallied his memory, and, 
answering “All right,” prepared to get up. 

An hour after, having first hurt the land¬ 
lady’s feelings again, by leaving her hot buck¬ 
wheat cakes almost untouched, be had mounted 
his horse and turned his head southward, in the 
direction of the capital. 

“ Lud bless us!” said the landlady, as he rode 
off; “I wouldn’t break my heart, if I was as 
handsome a gentleman as him, for the finest 
lady of them all!” 


“Ha!” he said, “you do well, old fellow,” 
and he proudly patted the animal’s neck. “A 
single step further, and we should have gone 
over the bluff into the Schuylkill. But if this 
tale is true, it would have been as well.” 

He turned the horse’s head, and began to 
ride toward the ford. 

“I must see her,” he said, “that is tho only 
resource. I cannot endure this suspense. I will 


XII. THE OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 

Mrs. Martin, the old housekeeper at Murray 
House, sat, in the dusk of the evening, in her 
favorite room looking out on the garden. Her 
knitting lay idle in her lap. 

Mrs. Martin was lost in reverie. She was one 
of those faithful dependants who are becoming 
rarer with every generation. She had originally 
been Hector’s nurse, from which position she 
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had risen to that of housekeeper; hence she v end Sally that b the half-grown girl in the 
knew all the secrets of the family; and as her j kitchen-and she is always asleep by the fire 
attachments were strong, her sympathy in their { when 1 don’t have her at work. I suppose there 
troubles was correspondingly acute. It was the »is hay and oats left in the barn, 
present distracted state of that family, the father $ Hector did not wait to reply. -When he re- 
and son at variance—the one abroad, the other 5 turned, the table was set for his supper, 
in the patriot army—of which she was thinking. J “I have locked the stable, be said, "and 

Mrs. Martin was not a pleasant woman to 5 brought the key. I shall have to leave the poor 
look upon. But she was none the less faithful i beast here till to-morrow night, and Bhall trust 
to those Bho served. Nature, which had denied i; to you to feed and water him secretly, 
to her agreeable features, had given her, in re- 5 “I can easily do that, and no one the wiser, 
quital, a warm, true heart. She was tall, gaunt, 5 But where are you going?” And she spoke in 
and muscular; indeed, almost masculine in her 5 some anxiety. "I thought you had come here 
appearance; and as she sat now, in the twilight, \ to ask about us, and now you talk of going right 
her faco had an even older look than her years } off. It’s on some mad business, I’m afraid, for 
•would justify. 5 the army." 

Sho was thinking of Hector. Never having 5 “No, it is not; and I do want to hear about 
bad any children of her own, her entire nffec-1 you all. What of my father?” 
tions had been centered on him. She had not 5 "Poor gentleman! You know, of course, he 
seen him since that unfortunate day, when ho 5 has gone to Lunnun again. I don t think he 
had left his father’s house, disinherited. For ; was ever rightly himself after you went away, 
more than an hour sho had been sitting there, jj He couldn’t, it seemed, settle down to anything, 
listening to the winter winds that moaned in j And as for your aunt, she really worried her- 
the great hemlocks without, and wondering if j self Biok. Ah! Master Hector, how could you 
this dreadful civil war would ever cease, when, | break all our hearts?” 
suddenly, she heard a step, and, looking up, j Her auditor sighed as be replied, 
beheld a tall figuro before her, which, throwing \ “Why did they go to England?” 
aside its horseman’s cloak, revealed the counte- j “Why did they go? Well, to be sure, nobody 


nanco of her master’s son. 


ever told me why. Your father is a gentleman. 


Her work fell from her lap. In the sad aspect 
of the face before her, she fancied she beheld the 


of few words, and your aunt WQ 3 silent on this 
matter, too; but I believe the major couldn’t 


ghost of Hector, come to announce his death. 
With a suppressed scream she started to her feet. 

“Hush!” said Hector, raising his finger, “or 
you will alarm tho house. Surely, you know 
me, Mrs. Martin?” 

The old lady, pnrtially reassured by his 
voice, and more by’ this familiar stylo of .ad¬ 
dress, peered at him through her spectacles, 
though sho still trembled. 

"Why,” sho cried, "it is—is it?—Master 
Hector!” 


bear the sight of the old place any longer. So, 
at last, your aunt told me, one day, they were 
going abroad; and a few weeks after that they 
went, leaving the house in my charge.” 

"Do you think my aunt urged him to go?” 

"Yes. I know she was afraid, that, if he 
staid, he would say or do something which 
would bring him into trouble. There was a 
good deal of talk about him and Judge Erskine.” 

"Is Erskine Place shut up?” said Hector, 
with some embarrassment. "Or do the family 


“To be sure!” said the latter, advancing and 
taking her hand. "I believe y'ou thought I was 
a ghost.” 

"And glad am I to see you!” answered the 
housekeeper, joyfully. “But you have come 
far—you look tired and hungry—what shall I 
get you to eat?” 

. "Anything will do. A cup of tea, a few 
biscuits, a bit of relish, or whatever you are 
accustomed to take yourself at this hour, and 
which you can get without exciting suspicion. 
But first tell me if I can put my horse in the 
barn without being seen. I left him in tho belt 
of firs till I knew if it was safe to stable him.” 

"There is nobody about the house but myself 


spend the winter there?” 

"It is shut up. The judge has moved his 
family into the city. He used to be quite for 
the king, you know; then, after the Declara¬ 
tion, he leaned to the Americans; but now that 
the royal general is in Philadelphia, who so 
loyal but he! There are grand times in town, 
I hear. All the tory young ladies, and some of 
the others loo, are crazy about the officers; but 
they do say no one is such a toast as our own 
Miss Helen, who, however, won't have anything 
to say to them.” 

“I hear that Miss Erskine is about to be 
married,” said Hector, affecting unconcern, 
"which may account for her indifference. 
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“Who to!” sharply asked Mrs. Martin. X 
“A Capt. Mountfort.” \ 

“I don’t believe it,” was the prompt and in- } 
dignant reply. \ 

“Why not?” ij 

Hector endeavored to speak calmly, but bis ! 
voice trembled with eagerness. * 

“Oh! Master Hector,” cried the old house-5 
keeper, “forgive me for being so bold; but I- 
Bee what has brought you here; and if it’s any 
doubt of Miss Helen, don’t believe a word of it. 
It’s as much as your life is worth to be seen. 
The dragoons go by, every day, and often stop. 
Take an old woman’s word for it, and believe in 
Miss Helen’s truth as you’d believe in the Bible. 

It can’t bo true—it can’t be true!” 

“To be frank,” said Hector, thinking that he 
had better make a confidant of Mrs. Martin, 
“I am here to see Miss Erskine. I must go 
into the city for that purpose to-night.” 

“Have you a pass?” 

“Of course not. Sir William Howe would 
not be apt to give a pass to a rebel officer.” 

“Oh! then don’t go, don’t go,” cried the 
faithful old servant. “If you are found out, 
they will hang you. To think that one that I’ve 
carried in my arms should die like a common 
thief.” 

“There is no danger,” replied Hector, cheer¬ 
fully, “at least none that I fear. You see, my 
dear Mrs. Martin,” ho said, rising, “this is a 
matter of life or death to me. I have the very 
best authority for believing, that this Cnpt. 
Mountfort is a successful suitor for Helen’s 
hand. They met first in New York, and, per¬ 
haps, it was there the attachment was formed.” 

“I don’t believe it,” stoutly said the old 
housekeeper again. “Miss Helen used tfc come 
over here, every week or two, after she re¬ 
turned from New York; and I never heard her 
Bay a word about this captain.” 

“The very reason,” said Hector, with a sad 
smile, “why the story is probably true. They 
Bay, you know, that women never talk of those 
they love.” 

“But this is different. Miss Erskine is a 
gentlewoman; she knew you liked her; and if 
she had changed her mind, she would find some 
way to let you know. And what more natural 
than that she should drop a hint to me about 
it, thinking that I would be in a way some time 
to tell you?” 

“How could she know you would see me? 
Nothing was less likely. You, yourself, were 
ao surprised, that you thought I was a ghost.” 

“And yet, often and often, she has asked me 
if there was any news from the American army, 
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meaning from you. She would talk about the 
flowers, and about the major and your aunt, 
and sigh, and get up to go away, and then, 
just as she was saying good-by, she’d ask what, 
I’m sure, was the real question that brought 
her here. When the news came of a battle, she 
always stole over here to talk about it. She’s 
no tory, is Miss Helen, even if the judge is; 
and I could tell why, if 1 chose. You needn’t 
shake your head. Don’t you think we women 
know each other’s ways? Miss Helen’s a grand 
young lady, and I’m only a poor old woman; 
but I see her heart, for all that; and she’s as 
true to you as if she’d promised it before the 
parson.” 

“Have you seen Helen this winter?” 

“Not since the family went to town.” 

“Then she may have changed greatly. I 
do not myself entirely credit the story I have 
heard. If I did, I should not be here. But it 
is a long while since I have seen Miss Erskine, 
and besides I hear she believes I am dead.” 
And he told of his wound, and of the report 
that it had been fatal. 

“Dear me! dear me!” cried the old lady, 
“and you were sick all this time, and I knew 
nothing of it.” 

“So,” continued Hector, “I cannot rest till 
I have seen her and learned the truth from her 
own lips. Only let me be sure thnt there is no 
truth in this report; and I’ll wait for her, and 
work for lier, longer than Jacob waited and 
worked for Rachel. The war must come to an 
end, sometime; it will terminate in our favor; 
and then the judge will be glad, perhaps, to have 
a suitor for Helen who is on the winning side.” 

Mrs. Martin sighed. She saw that further 
expostulation was useless, and lmd the good 
sense to forbear. She began quietly to gather 
up the dishes, but the tears were in her eyes, 
and they fell fast as she worked. 

“Good-by,” said Hector, extending his hand. 
“If I succeed, you will see me to-morrow night: 
I will knock a double knock at your bed-room 
window, which, I suppose, is your old one, on 
the ground^floor back; and if I don’t return,” 
here the poor old creature burst into audible 
sobs, and interrupted him. “If I don’t re¬ 
turn,” he repeated, with a firm voice, “tell 
Helen, when you see her, that I died with her 
name upon my lips.” 

The night was dark, the wind wailed omin¬ 
ously, and wild, threatening clouds hurried 
across the sky, as He^or emerged from the 
great hemlock avenue, and took his way toward 
Philadelphia, on his desperate enterprise. 

(to be continued.) 
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xiir. Philadelphia in 1778. permanently in the ascendant, went over openly 


Mrs. Martin had not exaggerated, when she 
had said that the royal officers had turned the 
heads of most of the fair Philadelphians, those 
of whig families not always excepted. In truth, 
when the war broke out, Philadelphia was the 
most aristocratic, probably, of all the American 
cities. John Adams, on repairing to the first 
Congress, wrote home, in amazement, at the 
princely style in which the richer people lived; 
there wns nothing like it in Boston, not even at i 
Hancock House, ostentatious and vain as the 5 
owner was. The Earl of Carlisle, when he i 
came as a peace commissioner in the very year < 
of which we are speaking, describes the elegant j 
hospitality of the chief citizens. The Marquis < 
de Chastellux, who visited Philadelphia as one >; 
of the French army, was in raptures over the j| 
ladies, praising particularly their ease of man- ; 
ner, their information, and their elegant tastes 5 
in dress. Mrs. Adams, the wife of the future ^ 
President, spoko of the women as “a constella- ; 
tion of beauties.” The wealthier families, with s 
the exception of those who were Quakers, and ' 
who did not mingle in society, belonged to the < 
Church of England, and had been connected, J 
more or less, with the proprietary interest. ; 
Many of these had traveled abroad, some had 5 
been educated there; and their houses were de- j 
corated, we are told by an annalist of those ; 
times, “with valuable prints, or copies of the j 
great masters.” The same writer tells us that { 
the dinner-parties of the Philadelphia magnates ; 
were famous for choice Madeira and French ] 
Wines, and for West India turtle. The gentle- • 
men of these families, with but few exceptions, ; 
either openly favored the royal cause, or prac- • 
ticed a selfish neutrality. They followed the ; 
example, for instance, of Judge Erskine, who : 
privately told one of his old neighbors, over a ) 
choice glass of South-side, that, “for his part, j 
be should stick to his ease and his Madeira; j 
let who would be king, he well knew who would j 
be subject.” 

But, when the British occupied the city, many : 
of these moderates, thinking the royal arms ' 


to the king. The ladies of their familes, as a 
rule, had always been on that side. When the 
wife of Washington passed through the city, 
on her way to join her husband, their lately 
elected commander in-chief, they very generally 
avoided calling on her. Now that the American 
cause seemed lost, they were more loyal, if pos¬ 
sible, than ever; and toward the royal officers, 
many of whom united rank to their military 
position, they were all smiles. The handsomest 
houses in the handsomest city of its time, for 
Jeffierson declared Philadelphia handsomer than 
London, far handsomer than Paris, were hospi¬ 
tably thrown open to these ever-welcome guests. 
Entertainments made the town ns gay as a Eu¬ 
ropean capital. On their part, the royal officers 
returned these civilities with weekly balls, thea¬ 
trical representations, and other amusements 
got up for the fair Philadelphians, till, just 
before they finally left the city, they gave the 
famous Mcschianza, of which ancient ladies in 
our youth, who had figured as belles there, 
loved to talk in raptures sixty years after the 
event. 

Of this fastidious and polished, but selfish, 
society, Miss Erskine, from her father’s posi¬ 
tion, was unavoidably a member. But not¬ 
withstanding the reports, which, as we have 
seen, had reached Hector at Valley Forge, her 
heart was not interested, either in the gay fes¬ 
tivities, or in any of the heroes of the hour. 
It is true that her engagement to Capt. Mount- 
fort was the theme of general rumor. But this 
was in consequence of the captain’s undisguised 
admiration for her, and of her father’s evident 
partiality for the match. The cold-hearted, 
ambitious old judge left no means untried to 
induce Helen to favor the suit of one who was 
next heir to an earldom. In a dozen wavs he 
endeavored to influence her, now through the 
vanity which he believed to be paramount in 
every female breast, now through some other 
fancied womanly weakness. He told her how 
much Major Stanley, “who may yet be Earl of 
Derby, next to the oldest peerage of that rank, 
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you know, Helen,” admired her; how Tarleton, 
the famous cavalry officer, did nothing but talk 
of her; how the Marquis of Lindsay, Lieut. Col. 
Harcourt, Sir John Wrottesley, and others, 
toasted her as “the beauty of tho town." But, 
moBt of all, ho dwelt on the high connections, 
the future rank, and the indisputable accom¬ 
plishments of Capt. Mountfort. “My child,” 
he said, “you must dismiss your foolish ro¬ 
mance; tho captain is such a match as is not 
likely to offer again: think how all the other 
girls will die of envy!” It was in vain that 
Helen declared she had disliked Mountfort from 
her first interview. “I am sure he is treacher¬ 
ous,” sho said; “I am never deceived in my 
instincts.” “Spoken like a foolish girl,” cried 
tho judge; “it shows, Miss, how little you know 
of physiognomy, for Copt. Mountfort is tho 
acknowledged soul of honor.” But Helen was 
inflexible. She treated tho captain with bare ■ 
civility, and would scarcely have done this, if i 
it had not been for her mother, who, always a ; 
peace-maker, and seeing that an open breach | 
between father and daughter was inevitable, if i 
Helen went too far, besought tho latter not to ' 
break her heart. “It will all come right, by- • 
and-by, my dear,” she would say; “tho captain \ 
will get tired, or Washington will drive the <! 
British away : ah! if young Hector Murray had $ 
only kept out of this war; it used to be tho $ 
wish of my heart to see you two married; but £ 
God’s will bo done!” j 


£ acquaintances (for society in Philadelphia, in 
$ 1778, did not exceed that number), who kissed 
s her when they met and vowed eternal friend- 
\ ship beforo her face, wondered, behind her 
< back, how Capt. Mountfort could see anything 
\ to like in “that proud Heleu Erskiue, who was 
ij always doing something odd, and different from 
^ other folk, as if she was better.” Hence it was 
j that the report of her engagement had reached 
^ Hector in so positive a manner. 

S The night Hector left Murray House witnessed 
s a grand entertainment at Judge Erskino’s. Sir 
5 William Howo and staff were there; and there 
> also were all the tory families. A few of Helen’s 
\ whig acquaintances had been invited, at her 
s special request, and had, after much solicita¬ 
tion, consented to come; though the judge trem¬ 
bled lest Sir William should regard this civility 
as a proof of his being lukewarm in the royal 
cause, and even went so far as to apologize to 
the great man, by saying, “Old school-mates of 
my daughter, general, we mustn’t be too hard 
on these girlish friendships.” It was an enter¬ 
tainment long remembered, for the judge, wish¬ 
ing to propitiate the royal general, had spared 
no expense. Helen, from her position as daugh¬ 
ter of the host, was compelled to play u con¬ 
spicuous part in the entertainment. It vrns the 
fashion then, in Philadelphia, for each gentle¬ 
man, on such occasions, to attach himself to 
somo one lady, whose cavalier lie remained 
throughout the evening; and Judge Erskine 


Helen did not, among her intimates, disguise 
her sympathies for tho colonists. She was 
known, in consequence, to tho royal officers, 
as “tho fair rebel." One of the wittiest of 
them had tried to rally her on her sentiments, 
but had mot such a rebuff, that the scheme had 
not been tried again. “Before such eyes ns 
yours, Miss Erskiue,” he had said, “no soldier 
could stand. If your Mr. Washington had had 
you in the van at Brandywine, he might have 
converted a retreat into a victory.” “You ran 
away fast enough at Trenton nnd Princeton, 
my lord,” was the retort, “without having to 
flee from my eyes.” But her partiality for 
Hector was the secret of her own heart. Not 
even her mother suspected it; and her father, 
though he occasionally had misgivings on the 
Subject, soon dismissed them, for his cold, sel- > 
fish nature could not understand how any one 1 
could be faithful to the absent and unfortunate. ^ 
Thus, though Helen still was a patriot, and % 
though Capt. Mountfort never had any chance J 
of success, sho enjoyed, generally, the reputa- 5 
tion of being his affianced bride, and was en- ■> 
vied and abused accordingly. Her dear fifty ' 


\ took good care that Capt. Mountfort should 
^ occupy this relation to Helen, since it would 
5 give even greater currency to the report of 
■> their betrothal, and so help, ho thought, to 
\ bring about that result eventually. Helen was 
j; secretly annoyed at this arrangement, which 
s she saw through, but could not prevent. It 
^ determined her to run every risk of her father’s 
displensure, by giving the captain a positive re¬ 
fusal, if lie offered her his hand, which she had 
a premonition he would attempt, that night. 

Nor was she mistaken. The captain had, by 
this time, become so passionately in love, that 
he resolved to put himself out of suspense, even 
at the chance of a rejection. lie had, lately, 
begun to have a suspicion that the young officer, 
with whom he had fought his duel,.had been 
more than a common acquaintance of Helen. 
Thero were not wanting envious belles to whis¬ 
per to him, that, before the war broke out, 
there had been talk of a marriage between Miss 
Erskine and young Mr. Murray. Tho quick 
indignation, which tho American had shown at 
his free use of Helen’s name, seemed to favor 
this supposition. Such an attachment, if secretly 
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reciprocated by the young lady, would account 
for her indifference to him; and the thought 
made him mad with jealousy. Now Mountfort, 
when he had boasted of Helen’s liking to him 
in New York, had given way to a momentary 
temptation to annoy his auditors: the fact was, 
much as he had been devoted to her, she had 
repelled him then, as since. And in this asser¬ 
tion, as in his subsequent escape, he had justi¬ 
fied Helen’s instinct, and refuted the judge’s 
wd tho world’s opinion, that he was “the soul 
of honor.” 

“I have long watched for an opportunity like 
this,” he said, when he had succeeded in get¬ 
ting Helen, for a moment, into a little side- 
room, which she occupied as a sort of boudoir. 
“Yon must have seen, from my manner, ever 
since we first met, now a year ago, how much 
I love you-” 

“Cnpt. Mountfort,” said Helen, who had 
listened up to this point, impatiently, and now 
interrupted him, “I cannot hear such language. 
You will do me the justice to admit that I have 
never encouraged you.” 

“I do,” answered Mountfort, abashed. “But, 
my dear Miss Erskine, is there no hope in the 
future? If,” he continued, eagerly, “the most 
devoted and persistent devotion-” 

“Again I say I cannot listen to such lan¬ 
guage,” said Helen, and she moved toward tho 
door. 

“Slay a moment, only one moment!” ex¬ 
claimed Mountfort, interposing to prevent 
egress. “Is there no prior preference?” 

“That is a question,” replied Helen, draw¬ 
ing herself up with severe dignity, “which you 
have no right to ask, and which I certainly 
shall not answer. Let me pass.” 

Mountfort, baffled in every way, was almost 
beside himself with rage. But ho was com¬ 
pelled to conceal his feelings, for his own sake, 
tad no one, for the rest of the evening, was 
more brilliant than he. 

“Deuce take the witch!” he said, that night, 
when he returned to his quarters, “I'wish I 
wuld get her out of my mind. But there’s 
some consolation in knowing, that if she did 
love this Murray, he’s dead and buried, and 
never be hers. I should have liked to tell 
her so much, but there’s a part of that affair I 
don’t care about having known, or Sir William 
Blight look black on me. For that reason, I’ve 
never dared to tell how I got off from the rebels 
*1 Brandywine, nor say ‘yes’ or ‘no* when I’ve 
keen asked if I knew anything of this duel in 
wrhlch Mr. Murray is said to have been hurt. I 
temember Mias Erskine herBelf once asking me 


if I’d heard of it: faith! it was as much as I 
could do to answer composedly; but I don’t 
think she suspected me, and she evidently be¬ 
lieved the whole story to be a fabrication. And, 
now I come to think about it, she can’t be in 
love with the fellow; for she wasn’t the least 
bit embarrassed, when she mentioned his name: 
or, if she is, she’s as secret as the Sphinx, and 
curse her! she bewitches one as completely.” 

So saying, in the worst of humors, he betook 
himself to bed. 

XIV. MAJOR ANDRE. 

Helen was Bitting in her room, the day but 
one nfter Hector’s arrest, when the servant an¬ 
nounced Mrs. Martin. As such an event as a 
visit from the housekeeper of Murray House 
had never before occurred, she rose in some 
trepidation, her heart divining, instinctively, 
that the good lady was the bearer of ill news. 

“Is anything the matter with the major or 
his sister?” she asked, assisting to remove her 
guest’s shawl. “I see, from your face, that 
something has gone wrong.” 

“No, no,” answered Mrs. Martin, with emo¬ 
tion. “I wish I had no worse news than that 
the major had a fit of the gout, or Miss Murray 
a turn of rheumatis. It is about Master Hector 
I came to see you.” 

“What about him? Ho is not-” She 

stopped, she could not utter the word “dead!” 
But she went on hurriedly, “There was a re¬ 
port here that he had been shot in some low 
duel, but I did not believe it, for nobody seemed 
to know anything about it.” 

“No,” said the housekeeper, “be is not dead 
—yet-” 

“What do you mean?” cried Helen, in an 
agony of suspense. 

“lie is a prisoner here in the city.” 

“One of those taken in the late skirmish?” 

“No, no. Would to God he was! Ho was 
caught, night before'last, entering the lines.” 

Helen turned as pale as death and sank into 
a chair. 

“Is—not that—considered,” she stammered, 
chokingly, “being a spy?” 

“I believe it is.” 

“And the penalty—is—death?” 

“Yes!” 

For a minute, Mrs. Martin thought that 
Helen was dying. She sprang up, ran to the 
sufferer, threw open the window, and sprinkled 
Helen’s face with water, crying, “Deary me, 
deary me! don’t take it so hnrd, Miss Helen, 
for something may be done for him yet.” 

Gradually Helen revived. 
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‘‘How did it happen?” Bhe asked, making no j; 
apology for her emotion. ^ 

Mrs. Martin, in reply, described the appear- £ 
ance of Hector at Murray House, his purpose j 
in visiting Philadelphia, and his promise to re- jj 
turn within twenty-four hours. > 

“So I waited last night,” she concluded, J 
“from early candle-light, till after daybreak, ;• 
but he didn’t come. Fifty times, during the 5 
long, still hours, Miss, when everything was J 
so quiet you might have heard a pin drop, I i 
thought his step was coming up the gravel- | 
walk, and I undid the door to let him in. As 
soon as I could, this morning, I left home. At 
the guard-house, a mile below our house, where 
I stopped to show my pass, people were talking 
of a spy that had been taken near there, the 
night before last, and sent in to Philadelphia. 
He was, they said, au American officer, and I 
soon found out it must bo Master Hector, and 
nobody else. So I went, at once, to head-quar¬ 
ters, where I learned all.” 

“You do not go on,” said Helen, pale as 
death. “Tell me the worst.” 

“lie is to die, to-morrow, at sunrise.” 

Helen did not faint away this time. The 
first shock had passed, and her naturally ener¬ 
getic character had rallied. It was not a time 
for womanish fears, but for prompt, vigorous 
action. 

“This shall not be, this shall not be,” she 
cried, starting up, and looking for her walking 
attiro; “they dnro not do it. He is no spy. It 
was to sec mo, you say, he came. He shall not 
sufTer for my sake. Hid he not tell them why 
he came?” 

She had been eagerly lying on her hat, before 
the glass, as she spoke, while the sentences 
came forth in broken snatches; and she now 
turned suddenly on Mrs. Martin. 

“I did not see him,” answered Mrs. Martin, 
bowildered and frightened by her manner. “But 
I got a pass to do so, to-night, for, in case of 
the worst, I knew he woutd like to have me 
visit him. I thought I would como and see 
you, and maybe the judgo could do something 
for him.” 

“No, no, my father will not interfere, there 
is no hope in that direction,” said Helen, hur¬ 
riedly opening a drawer, in a lofty walnut press, 
which, with its bright brass handles and ela¬ 
borately carved feet and top, stood between the 
windows. “I never knew any one speak so 
Btrongly against another as my father against 
Mr. Murray, since this unfortunate war. But 
you have not answered my question. Didn’t Mr. 
Murray tell them why he entered the lines?” 


“No. Ho couldn't say what brought him, 
except that ho wasn’t a Bpy. I met such a civil, 
handsome gentleman—a Major Andre, I heard 
him called—who told me all about Master Hec¬ 
tor, and seemed so sorry. He got mo the pass, 
and when ho was gone for it, another officer 
said to me it was a favor nobody else could 
have obtained, for they were very strict about 
such things. He was leaving the house, when 
I was talking to the sentinel, and heard the man 
refuse to let me in. "When he learned I had 
been Master Hector’s nurse, he asked me to 
walk into a parlor, sent for a glass of wine for 
mo, and was os kind as if I had been his own 
mother, God bless him!” 

By this time Helen had arrayed herself in 
the black silk hat aud cloak, which was the 
fashion of the period. Her eye was brilliant 
with excitement. Her hands trembled with 
eagerness as she drew on her gloves. 

“Come, let us go,” she said. “I will see Sir 
William Howe myself. I will tell him why Hec¬ 
tor, Capt. Murray, I mean, entered the lines.” 

Mrs. Martin gazed on her in surprise. Be¬ 
fore the quick energy and heroic aspect of the 
young girl, the more tardy old housekeeper 
stood lost in admiration. Helen misinterpreted 
her hesitation. 

“You do not think it unmaidenly?” said she, 
coloring violently. “But what care I what 
others may say? I cannot be his murderer!” 

“I was not thinking of it, my dear Miss,” 
said Mrs. Martin, rising. “I was blessing you, 
in my heart, for what you said. Let us go. 
You can Bave Master Hector, if any one can.” 

“I have met Major Andre,” said Helen, 
talking hurriedly. “He dined here, with the 
general, a few days ago. He is Sir \\ illiam 
Howe’s favorite, and can get us speech of (he 
general. He has a noble heart, it is said, and 
. will not misinterpret me. This way, my dear 
Mrs. Martin; it is better to go out by the gar- 
■ den-gate; we shall be less noticed: and the way 
; is shorter.” 

Willi rapid steps, with which the old house* 
: keeper, tall as she was and still active, could 
: hardly keep pace, Helen threaded the smaller 
! and less frequented streets, keeping her face 
: concealed as much as possible. After a ten 
: minutes’ walk, they came out, on Fine street, 
J opposite St. Peter’s church, which stood then, 
| as now, amid its patriarchal trees, solemn and 
: still, one of the few churches in cities realizing 
• the idea of a house of God. A short walk now 
! brought them to the head quarters of Sir TVil- 
; liom [Iowe, which had been established, near 
: by, ia the mansion of Gen. Cadwalader, * 
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patriot officer now absent in the army of Wash¬ 
ington. 

Fortunately for Helen, the crowd of order¬ 
lies, aids, and other persons usually lounging 
about the entrance, was, at this hour, absent, 
80 that Bhe was not subjected to the curious 
stare of strangers, which Bhe had eq much 
dreaded. The same sentry, too, was on duty, 
who had Btoppcd Mrs. Martin, and recognizing 
the latter admitted her, with Helen, immedi¬ 
ately, bidding an orderly, who opened the door, 
to call Major Andre. 

Though the room into which tho two women 
were ushered was unoccupied, Helen instinc¬ 
tively shrank into the shadow, and turned her 
face away from the door, lest some chance 
officer should look in and recognize her; for, 
in consequence of her father’s position, she 
had already met many of the military family 
of Sir William Howe. It was not until she 
heard the voice of Major Andre, that, with a 
beating heart, she came forth from her ob- 
BCurity. 

This young officer, whose subsequent fate 
has thrown a melancholy and romantic inte* 
rest about his name, was, at this time, in his 
twenty-sixth year. In stature ho was about 
the middle height, and graceful in every ges¬ 
ture and movement. His features were almost 
as delicate as those of a woman. It was im¬ 
possible to look into his face without feeling 
that intellect, refinement, and a tender heart, 
were each prominent points of his character. 
Yet there was no lack of manliness either in 
his expression. High courage, daring ambi¬ 
tion, and strength to endure as well as to 
achieve, were all written in that strikingly 
beautiful countenance. His naturally elegant 
aspect was set off, in tho eyes of Helen and 
Mrs. Marlin, by the comely fashion in which 
his hair was powdered and tied in a queue be¬ 
hind, and by the gorgeous scarlet uniform which 
he wore as an officer in the royal army. Ho 
bowed low to Helen, recognizing her at once, 
but with a look of surprise, asking, in a voice 
as musical and modulated as that of a woman, 
in what way he could he of aervlce to her. As 
he spoke, the smile that lightened up his face, 
banished, for the time, tho melancholy of his 
eyes, which had made Helen, as it made so 
many others, feel strangely sad at their first 
interview; for, like the eyes of Charles the First, 
they seemed to prophesy an early and violent 
death. 

Reassured as Helen was by the delicate tact of 
his manner, she was still too confused to speak, 
and fortunately Mrs. Martin came to her aid. 


“It is about my poor boy,” said the house¬ 
keeper, rising and curtesying, “that we have 
come, major. Captain, Mr. Murray, I mean, 
had a sister, who was Miss Erskine’s dearest 
friend. The families have always been inti- 
mate, and Miss Helen thinks, if she could see 
the general, he might, perhaps, spare the young 
man’s life.” 

It struck Major Andre as singular that Judge 
Erskine himself had not come to intercede for 
the captive; and he promptly suspected the true 
state of affairs. Hut he was a gentleman, by 
instinct, and he knew the delicacy of Helen 
would shrink if Bhe divined what was passing 
in his mind: so he said, quickly, 

“Nothing more natural, nothing more indi¬ 
cative of the tender and true hearts your sex 
all have, Mrs. Martin. I will see the general 
immediately. You will not, I trust, Miss Ers¬ 
kine,” and he bowed again to Helen, “have 
long to wait, and meantime I will lake care no 
one intrudes on your privacy.” 

“Bless his heart!” cried tho housekeeper, 
when the door closed on him; “what a good, 
handsome gentleman he is! Not a bit like most 
of the others. Take courage, dear Miss Helen, 
for if the general resembles him, or his word 
can do anything, and they say he is all power¬ 
ful, Master Hector will be pardoned.” 

In about half an hour, which, however, 
seemed an age to Helen, Major Andre returned. 

“The general will seo you now, if you please, 
Miss Erskine,” he said, “and I will, if you per¬ 
mit me, conduct you myself. Mrs. Marlin is to 
wait here.” 

Helen could thank him only by a look. The 
long suspense, and now the near prospect of 
the interview with Sir William Howe, had quite 
unnerved her, and ehe trembled, undisguisedly, 
as she rose. 

“Be of good chefr,” whispered Andre. “The 
general is kind-hearted. I will be in waiting 
to conduct you to Mrs. Martin when you leave 
Ins presence. Speak boldly.” 

With these words, he opened the door of the 
Commander-in-chief's apartment, and ushered 
Helen in. 

xv. sin WILLIAM HOWE. 

Major Andre had interested himself for Helen 
to an even greater degree than his modesty would 
permit him to confess. His own life had not been 
without its romance. His attachment to the fair 
Honora Sneyd, though it had been unrequited, 
and though she had afterward married Mr. Edge- 
worth, the father of the celebrated Maria Edge- 
worth, had left him full of sympathy for the 
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unfortunate. That Helen was attached to the 
prisoner ho had no doubt. That her attach¬ 
ment was not favored by her father he strongly 
suspected. No case more potent could have ap¬ 
pealed to him. He hod, therefore, during his 
half-hour’s absence, used what influence he 
possessed with Sir William Howe, to induce the 
latter to grant Helen’s petition. 

But his usual success had not crowned his 
efforts. The general was not ordinarily a severe 
man, if misfortune could but force itself into 
his presence; his natural indolence, which made 
him leave so many things to his cruel provost- 
marshal that he ought to have supervised him¬ 
self, prevented this. But on the present occasion 
there wore many reasons why he was not in a 
mood for mercy. In the first place lie was suf¬ 
fering under an indigestion, the result of one 
of those fensts, the day before, of which ho was 
So fond. In the second place complaints had 
been mndo to him, from various quarters, that 
his troops were plundering in the city, and, ns 
he desired to conciliate the inhabitants that re¬ 
mained, this had temporarily soured his temper. 
In the third place—and this, unfortunately, bore 
on Hector individually—Hie patriots were de¬ 
clared to have a plot for burning the city, and 
as the prisoner had obstinately refused to say 
what brought him to Philadelphia, he was bo- 
licvcd to be the leader in the conspiracy. As 
Sir William had ordered a couple of his own 
men, who had been caught in the net of plun¬ 
dering, to be hung, he felt little disposition to 
listen even to his favorite aid, when the petition 
was, that he should spare nn enemy’s life. 

“It cannot be,” ho had Bnid, at last, almost 
gruffly; “and I wonder that you nsk it. My 
enemies at home would have it all out in Par¬ 
liament, if I was to pardon this young rebel 
under the circntnsfnnces. His being the son of 
a loyal subject is only nn Aggravation of his 
crime. His education, his esprit du corps, ought 
to have taught him better. For God’s sake! let 
the higher classes bo faithful to each other, in 
these leveling and revolutionary times, or we 
shall all go down, in company—monarchs, 
nobles, gentry, church, everything!” 

So Andre had given up in despair. He knew 
that nobody could be more inflexible, if lie chose, 
than Sir William; but ho knew also that the 
general had a tenderer heart than the world 
gave him credit for, and he trusted that Helen, 
in person, would have better success. It was 
not often, indeed, that the general could resist 
a woman’s supplication. Haughty as ho was 
usually, to the sex ho was always gentle. 

Sir William was Bitting when Helen entered; 


c but he rose immediately, and, though he ordered 
; a chair to be handed to her, remained standing 
\ himself during the interview—a civil intimation 
5 that he desired it to be ns short as possible. He 
; was tall and portly, full six feet in height, and 
1 of stately and dignified manners. Helen had 
; met him before, as we have said; but his im- 
> posing presence impressed her now more than 
; ever. The sullen family gloom, which all the 
! Howes inherited, was more visible in his face, 

; this morning, than usual, and it made Helen's 
: heart siuk within her. She hesitated, in em- 
: barrassment, for some time, till the general 
: kindly came to her aid. 

“ I am sorry to see you so distressed, my dear 
young lady,” he said. “Major Andre tells me 
that you and the prisoner were old friends and 
neighbors, which, naturally, makes you soli¬ 
citous for his safety, It was womanly and 
noble to come here to intercede for him; and I 
am, believe mo, disposed to strain a point in 

your favor; but your own good sense must tell 
you that, in these matters, privato inclination 
must often give way to public duty.” 

In spite of all this urbanity, Helen fancied 
she Baw, on the part of the speaker, a settled 
purpose to evade her request and get rid of her 
as soon as possible. This fear gave her courage 
to Bpeak. 

“It is no ordinary inducement, as you may 
suppose, Sir William,” she said, “that leads me 
to seek this interview. But of all Mr. Murray’s 
former friends in this city I am the only one 
left. It is, peculiarly, my duty, also, to interest 
myself for him; for it was to gain a personal 
interview with me that be ventured to break 
your lines. There was, I can assure you, no 
political or military purpose in his visit. His 
old nurse, who is now waiting without, saw him 
the night before last, and to her he confided the 
real design of his coming. He may have been 
foolish and rash, but not criminal.” 

The confusion, with which she made tlii 3 
avowal, only heightened her beauty; and Sir 
William thought to himself that he had never 
seen any one so lovely, not even the famous 
Lady Sarah Lennox herself, who, gossip said, 
had come near to being queen of England, but 
who lived to a higher destiny, since she became 
the mother of the Napiers. But for the influences 
which we have described, be would probably 
have yielded to that pleading face. But they 
rendered him inflexible. 

“I suppose this nurse was the person for 
whom Major Andre obtained a pass to see the 
prisoner?” he asked. 

“Yes!” eagerly said Helen. “And if yon 
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Trill see her, she will assure you that the pur¬ 
pose- of Mr. Murray, in visiting Philadelphia, 
was private, not public, as I have said.” 

To do Sir William justice, he was moved by 
the earnestness of Helen. Nor did he doubt 
that she sincerely believed all she said. But as 
a military commander ho had become familiar 
with the adoption of so many disguises, in order 
to obtain access to valuable information, or carry 
out some secret plot, that he did not, even for an 
instant, believe that our hero’s real purpose was 
to see the girl only. Without a particle of ro¬ 
mance in his disposition himself, it was impos¬ 
sible for him to understand a character like 
Hector’s. He answered, therefore, evasively, 

“I do not doubt your word, my dear Miss 
Erskine; and were I responsible only to myself 
for what I do, as commander-in chief of his 
majesty’s forces, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to discharge the prisoner. But 
I cannot net in this matter according to my pri¬ 
vate feelings. The young gentleman has violated 
the laws of war, with a full knowledge of what 
he was doing, and the times are such that an 
example is indispensable. If, indeed,” be added, 
moved, and wavering, for a moment, by Helen’s 
distress, “any well-known and loyal citizen will; 
come forward and pledge himself for Mr. Mur¬ 
ray’s future good-behavior, I may, perhaps, find! j 
an excuse to be lenient. There is your father; : 
his principles are satisfactory; and, by-the-by, j 
I wonder the judge did not come himself, in- • 
stead of sending you. Surely he need not have : 
feared but that he would be welcome.” « 

When Sir William spoke thus, it was in entire j 
innocence of Judge Erskine’s hostility to Hector. ; 
He was too well-bred, had ho known the truth, \ 
needlessly to lacerate Helen’s feelings. \ 

Helen blushed crimson as Bhe answered, ; 
“My father, alas! sees frothing but evil ini 
those who are in arms against the king. There 5 
is not, in all Pennsylvania, one who would be ij 
less likely to intercede for Mr. Murray.” ^ 
The real truth now began to break on Sir' 
William. He was sincerely grieved that he had J 
said anything to pain his fair guest. Inwardly i 
censuring Andre for having subjected him to 5 
this interview, which was the more annoying J 
to Mm because of his naturally indolent benevo- * 
lence of heart, he hastened to say what he could $ 
to console Helen. jj 

“Well, well, my dear young lady,” and, as S 
he spoke, he respectfully took her hand, “do J 
not despair. I am, as I have already said, $ 
not omnipotent in affairs of this kind. But $ 
I will Bee what can be done. Your visit has jj 
gone a great way, I assure you, to relieve me > 


i of the necessity, which, otherwise, would have 
{ been imperative, of executing a painful duty,” 
\ Helen rose, at these words, feeling that the 
? interview was over. 

% “ If,” resumed Sir William, desirous of soften- 

^ ing still further his refusal, “you wish to see the 
\ prisoner, I will, to that extent, gratify you.” 
ij Helen nodded, mechanically; for she could 
^ not speak. This very offer was a proof, if any 
\ had been needed, that all hope was over, 
j: The general hastily wrote the pass, folded it, 
5 and handed it to her, respectfully. 

\ Passively Helen took the paper, moved toward 
5 the door, and courtesied, as Sir William himself 
1 opened it with a bow. How she succeeded in 
s doing this she never afterward remembered. 

« Major Andre was slowly pacing up and down 
; the hall without. He flew to receive Helen, and, 

; by his soothing, gentle, considerate manner, he 
j silently strove to comfort her. Helen trembled 
; so violently that she could hardly walk, and, 

: when she reached the parlor, where Mrs. Martin 
I was waiting for her, sank into the first chair that 
: presented itself. 

Major Andre had not needed to be informed of 
the ill-success of her mission. He had caught 
the morose and irritated look of his chief, as 
the latter parted from Helen at the door; and 
he knew that he should feci the full effect of the 
general’s anger, at their next interview. But 
he thought nothing of this now; for his sym¬ 
pathies were entirely engrossed by Helen, who, 
he saw, was endeavoring to summon all her for¬ 
titude to conceal her feelings from him. With 
an almost feminine instinct, he realized that his 
absence would be what she would most desire, 
since then only Mrs. Martin would witness her 
emotion; and, under pretence of being wanted 
by his chief, he excused himself from further 
attendance on the ladies, first pouring out for 
Helen, however, and offering to Mrs. Martin for 
her, a goblet of water, from a massive silver 
pitcher that stood on a salver in the apartment. 

As Major Andre had expected, he found Sir 
William, when he attended the general’s sum¬ 
mons, nngricr than he had ever seen him be¬ 
fore. Tlio young officer had to listen, for full 
ten minutes, to tho irate reproaches of his chief. 

“To put an end to such annoyances in the 
future,” said Sir William, in conclusion, “I for¬ 
bid you ever again to introduce a lady to me on 
such a mission. And as for this young apostate 
and rebel, who has been the cause of all this 
trouble, send Cunningham word to have him 
executed at day-break in the morning.” 

(to be continued.) 
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XYI. THE PHOVOST-MAESHAL. 

The provost-marshal's prison stood in Sixth 
street below Walnut, and to that place we must 
now conduct the reader, for it was here that 
Hector was confined. 

Sir William Napier, the historian of the Penin- 
lalar War, has said that “the annals of civilized 
nations furnish nothing more inhuman toward 
the captives of war than the prison-ships of 
England;’’ and the jail in question was quite as 
worthy of this anathema as the worst of the 
prison-ships. As we have already hinted, Sir 
William Howe loved his own comfort too much 
to disturb himself about his minor duties; and 
hence his provost-taarshal exercised almost un¬ 
checked control over prisoners. This officer 
was the notorious Major Cunningham,, whose 
cruelties in New York and Philadelphia have 
made his name infamous. He was one of those 
moral monsters, who enjoyed inflicting pain 
merely for the sake of witnessing the agonies 
of his victims. In earlier times he would have 
made a fitting tool to superintend the rack, or 
light the fires of a Spanish Inquisition. 

Oa the afternoon of the day, on which Helen 
and Mrs. Martin had visited head-quarters, this 
functionary was passing through tlio court-yard 
of the jail, which, at this hour, was crowded 
with such prisoners as were allowed to take a 
few minutes’ recreation, at sunset, in the open 
air. His person was burly and coarse; his 
dress negligent; and he walked with a low 
swagger. In years he seemed about sixty. 
Excesses of various kinds, however, might have 
increased his apparent age. It would have 
been difficult to imagine a face more repulsive. 
Big, bushy eye-brows; inflamed cheeks; sen- 
eu&l lips; and a low forehead, made up a coun¬ 
tenance that was rendered even more brutal- 
looking by the cold sneer, and relentless eyes. 
A 3 he walked, he carried in his hand a small 
switch, with -which he struck such prisoners 
as happened to be in his way, laughing, with 
savage glee, if they started with surprise and 
pain, or swearing at them, in a strong Irish 
accent, if they did not move quick enough for 
his wishes. 


K At last ho reached the lower end of the court- 
gyard, tho prisoners scowling after him as he 

■ passed, and was about entering a door, which 
^ conducted to some of the cells, when his atten- 
J tion was attracted toward a group of men 
5 crouching in a corner. This group was com- 
£ posed of soldiers of tho continental army, poor, 
; ragged creatures, in whose gaunt and sickly 
j faces hunger, if not positive famine, was writ- 
; ten. On seeing the approach of their tormen- 
; tor, they huddled close together, and appeared 

* to have Borne object which they were endeavor- 

■ ing to hide from his inspection. His quick eye 
j caught this suspicious movement, and, though 
\ his hand was already on the handle of the door, 

; he turned short around and strode toward the 
| group. 

* “What have wo here?” he cried, striking a 
: smart blow on the nearest prisoner, an action 
; which compelled the man to start aside, giving 
| the provost-marshal a view of tho object the 
; soldiers had been trying to conceal. “A pail 
: of broth, I declare! Why, you cursed rebels, 

how dare you bo eating in this way, when, if 
, you had your deserts, you’d be kicking from a 
i gallows’beam? Broth, indeed!” 

The captives, cowed by long imprisonment, 
by harsh usage, but most of all by starvation, 
shrank before him, only one bf the number 
venturing even to reply. This man, throwing 
ono arm around the pail, as a father would 
protect his child, looked up and answered, 

“We arc half-dead with hunger, sir, and this 
broth hag been kindly sent us from the town. 
We didn’t know it was against the regulations.” 

“Sent you from the town!” he cried, in a 
rage, kicking the vessel over. “I’ll have no 
such rebel sympathizing. There, eat now, if 
you can.” 

The poor prisoners saw, with dismay, their 
coveted meal pouring over the pavement. Their 
gaunt, wolfish eyes grew larger as they looked. 
For a moment they hesitated. But tho pangs 
of hunger were too much for them. They gazed 
irresolutely at one another, then suddenly threw 
themselves on their knees and strove to lap up 
the broth with their tongues. . 
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“Ha! ha!” laughed their persecutor, keenly 
relishing the sight, “how the rebel dogs fight 
for it! But look ye,” he added, kicking one of 
them forward on his face, “none of this again.” 
And, bo speaking, he continued his progress. 

A turnkey was waiting in the corridor. This 
man ho directed to unlock a door beforo him. 
The next moment he stood in our hero’s cell. 

It was a small, damp apartment, with a brick 
floor, a grated window, and a low bedstead in 
one corner: altogether as cheerless a room as 
could be imagined. Hector had been sitting on 
the bed, his elbows on his knees, and his face 
buried in his bands; but when he heard the key 
turn in the lock, he rose, shook off all appear¬ 
ance of depression, and confronted his jailor, 

Cunningham looked around the room, and 
then on the prisoner. 

“A lucky fellow you are,” he said, “my 
young game-cock. I'd like to know how it is 
you’ve managed to interest them so at head¬ 
quarters. Here am I told to put you in this, 
one of the best rooms wo have, when it’s usual 
to give a spy a cell underground, such as you 
enjoyed at first, and good enough it was too. 
But Major Andre must have Ins way. It’s well 
all are not so chicken-hearted as lie is, or the 
service would go to the dogs.” 

Hector listened to this tirade in calm dignity. 
He had been informed of his sentence several 
hours before, and had been endeavoring to pre¬ 
pare himself since, as he best might, for the 
approaching change. Wo will not disguise, 
that, in those lonely hours, his fortitude, more 
than once, had nearly forsaken him. Death in 
battle he could have faced without a pang. Nor 
would denth, even on the scaffold, have been 
so repulsive, if there had been sympathizing 
friends there to see how a soldier could suffer 
for his country. But to die unseen, or with no 
spectators but jeering turnkeys and a brutal pro¬ 
vost-marshal, this was indeed terrible! He had 
tried to bribe his jailor to send a message to 
Mrs. Martin, for if he could see her, he thought, 
if he could give her a message for Helen, he 
should meet his fate with some resignation; 
but the petition had been denied. He had then 
asked for pen and paper; but this poor request; 
also was refused. To his surprise, however, 
an hour or so subsequently, he had been re- j 
moved from the underground cell in which be 
had been thrust at first, and which was green : 
and slimy with damp, and had been conducted ; 
to the one which he now occupied, though no j 
explanation had been vouchsafed of the cause ; 
of the removal* Left to himself a second time, j 
he had tried to look the future in the face. But ; 


l he found no consolation anywhere except in 
i his religion. This, fortunately, did not desert 

I him.- A firm believer in an over-ruling Provi¬ 
dence, and in the great fact that this earthly 
\ life is but the prelude, and, so to speak, the 
i preparation for a more blissful one hereafter, 
| he had gradually become composed, if not re- 
> signed. 

| It was from this mood that he was roused by 
s the entrance of Cunningham. 

\ “*It is, then, to Major Andre, that I am in- 
i debted for this improvement in my accommo- 
$ dations,” ho said, his cheek warming with a 
5 color at the insolence of his jailor, though, in 
* his present frame of mind, lie bad no feeling 
\ of resentment—“I have heard of the major’s 
J kind-heartedness before; but know not what 
i claim I have on him: it is his generous cha- 
\ racter alone, I suppose. God reward him, with 
similar tenderness of conduct, if ever the chance 
of war brings him to my unhappy condition.” 
The provost-marshal laughed a coarse laugh. 
“You may spare j'our prayers on that point, 
youngster,” said Cunningham. “The major ia 
not likely ever to fall into the hands of your 
friends, the whole spawn of whom we shall 
crush out before tbe winter is over. Better 
keep your prayers till morning.” 

“It is about that I would speak to you,” said 
Hector. “Cannot I have a clergyman? lasted, 
awhile ago, for pen and paper, which was de¬ 
nied me. As you would have comfort, yourself, 
in your last hours, do not refuse the request of 
a dying man. There are those to whom I would 
send a parting farewell.” 

“As for the parson,” replied Cunningham, 
“we have on excellent one here, ono of our 
chaplains, a good, jolly soul, with whom I often 
take a bottle, and who will help you drink one, 
to-night, or to-morrow, if you need it to keep 
your spirits up; and, if you ask my advice, I’ll 
recommend it by all means. And as for pea 
and paper, maybe, after you’ve seen the people 
waiting outside to visit you, you’ll not care for 
it.” 

“Somebody waiting to see me?” cried Hector, 
in surprise. 

“ Yes! two women. One of them a regular- 
built grenadier, and the other, I suspect, a 
young and pretty one, but she kept her face so 
muffled I couldn’t tell. Ah! you lucky dog, to 
ltave the girls following you up, in this way,” 
and ho poked his finger, with a coarse leer, ia 
the side of Hector. 

A flush rose to our hero’s forehead. His 
heart was in his throat. For in the elder 
female he recognized Mrs. Martin, and the 
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second, could it be? yes! it must be Helen, 
for who else was there to care for him? 

The provost*marshal observed the agitation of 
his prisoner, and added, with what he thought 
wit, “Not that I will let them in if you don’t 
wish it. I'm a man of feeling and allow none 
of my prisoners to be disturbed, that is, if it’s 
against their wishes.” 

“Pray, admit them,” answered Hector, 
eagerly, “and don’t disturb us till necessary. 
It’s the last favor I will ask.” 

“That’s well said,” brutally replied Cun¬ 
ningham, with a chuckle, “for you haven’t 
many hours to live. Cut never mind, my young 
cock; I will make it as short, at the last, as I 
can; I always do for gentlemen. And now, 
while these women are with you, I’ll go and 
drink a bottle with the parson, as I promised; 
and if he isn’t too cursedly dry, and don’t drink 
too fast, you’ll have half an hour at least.” 

XVII. THE INTERVIEW. 

We must now return to Helen. "When she 
had taken the pass from Sir William Howe, it 
was with no other thought than of seeing Hec¬ 
tor onco more. She hurried home, utter despair 
at her heart. But gradually, out of the chaos of 
her mind, the idea rose up that he must be saved 
by some means. He should not die, she said 
breathlessly to herself. She knew it was only 
by stratagem, however, that his release could 
be effected. No prayers, no entreaties could 
induce her father to take a single step in behalf 
of Hector; and without tho intercession of her 
father. Sir William Howe would remain inflexi¬ 
ble. What, then, could be done? 

She walked on nervously, sometimes by the 
side of Mrs. Martin, sometimes far before, turn¬ 
ing a dozqn projects over in her mind, pushing 
against persons who passed her, till the good 
housekeeper, utterly out of breath with the 
apeed nt which they had been going, clutched 
her by the cloak, saying, in a whisper, 

“Miss Helen dear, the people look at you as 
if you were crazy. And maybe, if wo walk 
slower, we can hit upon some plan to get Mas¬ 
ter Hector off. At any rate, we can see him, 
poor hoy! and that’ll be some comfort. He 
*°n’t mind it half so much if you say a kind 
Word or two to him.” 

Helen fell back to tho slower step of her com¬ 
panion immediately. 

“Oh! Mrs. Martin, if we only could get him 
off! We must, we must! At least, we must; 
try!” And the despondent tone, in which the 
latter part of tho sentence was uttered, told I 
Mrs. Martin how little hope Helen really had. 


. “I wonder where he is confined!” she said, 

■ presently. “Could he get out of a window, if 
; we took him a rope? You could conceal a rope 
«under your dress?” 

i “Yes! But the windows are all ironed; for 
; he’s in the prison, you know, in Sixth, below 
; Walnut.” 

: Helen clasped her hands. 

1 “ There must be some way, there must be some 

; way!” she cried, unconsciously accelerating her 
: pace again. 

j “The Lord direct us!” said the housekeeper, 

; striding along by her side. 

: The foot of Mrs. Martin was planted so firmly, 

: as she trod, that Helen, in the high-strung state 
: of her nerves, felt almost angry at such unavail- 
: ing strength. 

Suddenly Helen stopped. The tall figure, the 
masculine stride of the housekeeper had sug- 
; gested an idea to her active brain. 

“Mrs. Martin,” she said, grasping her com¬ 
panion’s arm, till she almost screamed with 
pain, “are you willing to run a great risk for 
: Mr. Murray? I shall share it; but my scheme 
cannot bo accomplished without you.” 

“I’d give my old, worthless life for the boy— 

■ God bless him-!” cried the good woman, her eyes 
filling with tears. “But what’s the plan, dear? 
I’m ready for anything. You see, I’ve not much 
head to think of a matter; but I’m not afeard 
to carry it out, whatever it is.” 

Mrs. Martin had grown loquacious with her 
new hope. But Helen scarcely heard her, so 
busy was she calculating the chances of suc¬ 
cess. At length she said, 

“Have you another chango of clothes here, 
Mrs. Martin.?” 

“Oh! I see, I see!” replied the housekeeper, 
a glimmering of the scheme breaking on her. 
“I can easily manage that. I’ve an old friend, 
in town here, where I’m going for my dinner, 
whose dresses I often used to wear, ns sho wore 
mine.” She spoke in an ecstasy of joy; for she 
now considered Hector's liberation certain. 

“Then be at our house an hour before sun¬ 
set, and bring the dresses with you. Good-by, 
now; for we mustn’t be seen together any longer 
than we can help. But, remember, 5f you’re 
afraid of the risk, don’t undertake it.” 

At the appointed hour Sirs. Martin made her 
appearance in Helen’s room, where sho found 
our heroine was waiting nervously for her com¬ 
ing. 

“Now, roy plan is this,” said Helen. “You 
arc about the height of Mr. Murray. You will 
put on your friend’s gown over your own, and, 
when we are alone with Hector, wo will dress 
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him up in it. Your cloak, hat, and spectacles, 
added to this, will, in the dusk of the evening, 
make a complete disguise. If we can escape 
the notice of the turnkey, when we leave the 
cell, there won’t bo much risk till we reach the 
gates. Nobody’ll care much to stare at two 
women-" 

“If they do, it’ll not be at me—at Hector, 
I should say—it’ll bo at your pretty face, my 
dear!” 

“I only hope, for once, they will. That’s a 
bright thought of yours, and, if it proves true, 
will take away half the danger.” 

“Never fear!” said Mrs. Martin. “It’s not 
often they get such a sight in a dismal prison.” 

“I have engaged, in our interest, our old 
coaphman; the one we had so long, you know,” 
resumed Helen, “and who has been keeping a 
small livery-stable since he left us. I could 
not trust our present one, lest my father should 
find us out. Pompcy has a big, strong horse— 
he says—a fast trotter; that is just the thing 
for our purpose. Ho is waiting now, in the 
back street, with a covered wagon, so as to 
take us to the jail without our being observed. 
If our plan succeeds, he will drive Hector at 
once out to Murray House, from which he can 
easily escape. I must have your pass to get by 
the lines, however; when wo release you from 
the jail, you can get another. I’ve been think¬ 
ing it all over, and I have no doubt, when every¬ 
thing is done and past, there’ll be no difficulty 
in getting you out, especially with Major Andre 
for our friend. You won’t mind, I hope, spend¬ 
ing a night in the cell; for that’s the most that 
cau happen to you.” 

‘‘I’d spend every night in it, for a year, if 
that would do any good,” was the answer. 
“But here’s the pass,” and she fumbled in her 
pockets. “No, that’s the one to let mo into the 
jail. Ah! here it is!” 

Their preparations were now complete. They 
hurried stealthily down stairs, and were soon in 
Pompey’s carriago. 

As they approached the prison, Helen’s heart 
foiled. All day she had been nerved up by the 
hope of Hector’s escape; but now, after so many 
hours of excitement, she suddenly flagged, and 
was almost inclined to give up the attempt. She 
was sure that the plan would be unsuccessful, 
and that her fair fame would be in everybody’s 
mouth, without any corresponding result. When 
their vehicle stopped, she trembled so that she 
could scarcely walk. Nor did the brutal looks 
and mnnners of the provost-marshal, who was 
summoned to examine their papers, reassure 
her. Ignorant of Helen’s influential position, 


? he indulged in a coarse jest at her expense, 
j For a moment, with shrinking delicacy, she 
\ was again on the point of abandoning the ex- 
| pedition. But it was now that the presence 
| of Mrs. Martin was invaluable. As the good 
i woman had said, hers was no head to plan, but 
| she was not deficient in capacity to carry out a 
| scheme. In reply to the jest of the provost- 

) ' marshal, the housekeeper had a ready reproof, 
which abashed and silenced even that. func¬ 
tionary; and, while Cunningham was absent, 
| she engaged the turnkeys in conversation, in 
\ order to divert attention, as much as possible, 

\ from her companion. 

j “This way now,” said a turnkey, at last, 

! entering the room where the two women had 
been waiting. “Major Cunningham told me to 
s watch outside the cell, and not to let you stay 
s over half an hour. So be quick in saying what 
^ you’ve got to say.” 

* “Take heart, Helen dear!” whispered Mrs. 
s Martin, as they followed their guide through 
^ the gloomy corridor. “We are sure to buc- 
\ ceed!” 

s 

i As the turnkey unlocked the iron-studded 
^ door, and stood aside for the two women to 
^ enter, Mrs. Martin drew back to let Helen pass 
sin first. But the young girl pushed her for- 
5 ward, and followed timidly, while the great 
^ door banged to behind them, and was locked 
s and double-locked. 

^ Hector hardly saw tho housekeeper; his eyes 
i; were seeking, in the Bliadows behind "her, the 
\ shrinking form of Helen. He darted forward 
s and took both of her hands. 

} “God bless you for this! God bless you!” 
s he cried, looking into her face with his whole 
soul. 

Helen’s heart, which had throbbedso foolishly 
as she threaded her way along the passage, grew 
\ calm, now that the final step had been taken and 
$ that she saw Hector did not misapprehend her. 

S “I did not know of this till this morning,” 
s she said. “Mrs. Martin told me you were in 

| prison here, and that-” 

| She could not, brave as she was, bring her- 
\ self to speak the terrible words. Hector, see- 
l ing she hesitated, finished tho sentence, calmly, 

\ “And that the fate of a spy awaited me.” 

\ Her composure almost forsook her now. This 

i uncomplaining resignation was more than she 
I could bear. But, crowding hack the tears, she 
• said, 

| “Sir William Howe has refused to pardon 
!you, though every effort has been made. But 
; you shall not die!” she added, almost fiercely. 

1 And she threw herself on his shoulder. His 
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arms were around her in a moment. He strained 
her wildly to his bosom. Then and there, he 
felt, they were betrothed, and that, come what 
might, she would be true to his memory. 

“And you do care for me, Helen?” he whis¬ 
pered, “Then I can die happy!” 

“You shall not die!” answered Helen, sud¬ 
denly withdrawing herself from his embrace. 
“But no time is to be lost. You must dress 
yourself, as quickly as you can, iu one of Mrs. 
Martin’s frocks, and go out with me. There, 
you Bee, she has already slipped it off for you.” 

“Two came in, three cannot go out,” he re¬ 
plied, looking from one to the other, and not 
yet comprehending the entire plot. “It is out 
of the question.” 

“But Mrs. Martin is to stay here,” eagerly 
cried Helen. 

“Oh! yes, I’m not afraid,” said Mrs. Martin, 
“not in the least, not even if I stay all night. 
It can’t be half as lonely as Murray House is, 
these winter evenings, with you all gone. Quick, 
Master Hector, quick—why do you shake your 
head?” 

A faint smile stole to his face. The generous 
devotion of the housekeeper, the heroic courage 
of Helen, affected him indescribably. 

"No,” be said, “Bweet a3 life is now, honor 
and duty are Bwceter. I cannot accept liberty 
at your risk, my dear Mrs. Martin.” 

“Then they’ll hang me with you,” cried the 

housekeeper, doggedly. 

“Mrs. Martin will be perfectly safe,” said 
Helen, breathlessly. “I am Bure I can get her 
released to-morrow. Do not let any false no¬ 
tions of honor keep you here. Time is pre¬ 
cious.” 

“They’ll be glad to let such an old cat as me 
go, I guess,” continued the housekeeper. 

“Do you know why I came to the city, 
Helen?” asked Hector, at last. 

“Yes! Mrs. Martin has told me all,” Bhe 
said, blushing. “But you know now,” she 
added, glancing up into his eyes for a mo¬ 
ment, “that the report is not true.” 

“And the dear girl went, herself, to Sir 'Wil¬ 
liam Howe, and told him you wasn’t a spy, and 
why you came.” 

“Did you do all this?” cried Hector. 

Helen answered by a look. 

“Then do with me as you please,” he replied, 
“my life is yours.” And yielding to the house¬ 
keeper, who stood, holding up a stuff gown, 
ready to be his tire-woman, he continued, ad¬ 
dressing the latter, “but I shall never forgive 
myself if I bring you into trouble, Mrs. Mar¬ 
tin.” 


y “For heaven’s sake, make haste!” cried 
\ Helen, in nervous agitation, as she heard the 
j turnkey pacing without. “They will come for 
\ us before you are ready.” 

{ It was not long now before Mrs. Martin had 
[ completed his disguise. As she put her spec¬ 
tacles, which she always wore, on him, 6he 
i could not resist, even iu those perilous circum- 

* stances, a triumphant exclamation. 

| “Well, I declare,” she cried, “though I say 
; it, that shouldn’t say, I wouldn’t have known 
;you, myself, if I had met you on the street. 
\ There now, walk a step or two. Not such 
I long steps,” she continued, with a low laugh, 

; “goodness me! they’d know you was a man 
| at once. There, that will do better.” 

: Helen was in a torture of suspense all this 

: time. She feared the turnkey would overhear 
j the good lady, who, in her excitement, was for- 
j getting to speak in whispers. 

; “But now I must disguise myself,” said the 
| housekeeper. “I have it. I will throw myself 
; on the bed, and draw the quilt over me, head 
\ and all, as if my grief, at parting, was more 
! than I could bear. I think I’ll even make 
; the bedstead shake a little, with my sobs, eh! 

\ Helen, dear?” she added, with a touch of humor. 

> A knock was now heard at the door. “Time’s 
; up,” cried the surly voice of the turnkey. The 
: next moment the keys were turning in the rusty 
;lock. 

* Helen’s heart stopped beating, Mrs. Martin 
: flung herself on the bed. Hector whispered a 
| word of encouragement to bis companion, and 
; motioned for her to precede him, as their re- 
: spective characters demanded. His perfect self- 
■ possession restored Helen’s. » 

; “Thank you for letting us stay so long,” said 
; Hel.en, engaging the attention of the turnkey, 
1 and slipping a guinea into his hand. “Go on, 
‘ Mrs. Martin.” 

The turnkey, surprised by such an unusual 
I gratuity, and suspecting tlmt she who gave it 
: must be of high position, bowed clumsily, some- 
: what abashed by her presence, and Hector took 

> this occasion to slip ahead into the gloom of the 

* corridor unobserved. 

; Immediately after, the door was heard to 
j shut, and then the key to turn in the lock, 
j “Courage,” whispered Hector, to his com- 
: panion, “half the danger is over.” 

I They soon reached the audience room, which, 

* once passed, Hector would be free. The pro- 
! vost-marshal, evidently feeling the influence of 
j the bottle he had been drinking with the chap- 

* lain, stood at the door, waiting to inspect them. 

; But, fortunately for the success of the fugitives, 
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his eyes, as well as thoso of his satellites, were 
monopolized by Helen, whoso beauty was a rare 
spectacle in such a place, and exercised its 
softening influence even on thoso coarse na¬ 
tures. Fortunately, too, Cunningham, when 
half-inebriated, was disposed to be sentimental. 

“This way, my young lady, this way,” he 
said, under the influence of these feelings; and 
he bowed with something of the grace and 
courtesy of the real gentleman, as he tendered 
her his hand. 

Helen shrank from the touch, as if it had 
been that of a snake. But, happily, she con¬ 
trolled herself before the provost marshal ob¬ 
served her disgust. Hector, on his part, would 
have given much to have knocked the brute 
down. 

The result of all this, however, was that no¬ 
body regarded Hector, who was suffered to pass 
unmolested. Soon the great, outer gates swung 
open, and Helen and he stood in the open air. 
A rainuto after, and they were safe in the car¬ 
riage. 

“Thank God!” cried Helen, as she sank 
back, almost fainting, in the seat. 

She soon rallied however, and, while the 
quick trot of the powerful horso came to her 
ear bb the sweetest music, hastened to tell 
Hector of the arrangement bIiq had made for 
his further escape. 

The wagon now stopped. Helen looked out. 

“We must part,” she said. “This is our 
garden-wall. Fotupey has the pass, and will 
tell the sentinels that his mistress is in a great 
hurry, fearing to be benighted, so, if you’ll 
keep back in tho carriage out of sight, there’ll 
not bo anymore risk.” 

Hector drew her toward him. She did not 
resist. 

“Till better times,” he said, as lie pressed a 
kiss upon her lips, “and till I can claim you as 
my own.” 

She leaped lightly from the carriage, and the 
moment after disappeared within tho garden- 

gftte, of which b1iq carried a key. But, beforo 
she turned to close the door behind her, she 
paused for a look and smile at Hector, the 
memory of which cheered him through many 
a weary bivouac subsequently, 

Tho foresight of Helen proved correct. Pom- 
poy told his tale well, and prevented Hector 
being disturbed, by averring that his mistress : 
was tired and sleepy. So tho sentry, merely 
glancing into the carriage, suffered it to pro- : 
ceed. 

Tho next morning, soon after daybreak, Hee-: 
tor reached tho camp at Valley Forge, just in : 


«; time to contradict the report of his own execu- 
s tion, which a spy had brought out. 

S' XVIII. CONCLUSION. 

^ Tub good housekeeper did not long remain 
$ undiscovered. About an hour after sundown, 
s the provost-marshal made his appearnnee at 
;• Hector's cell, accompanied by the chaplain, 
•; both feeling the influence of the potations in 
s which they had been engaged. Discovering 
!• that his prisoner was flown, Cunningham broke 
^ into a violent rage, and, for a moment, Mrs. 
\ Martin feared some personal indignity. She 
$ stood up, courageously, however, telling the 
s provost-marshal “to touch a hair of her head if 
jj he dared,” for that she had influential friends, 

^ boldly naming Major Andre himself as one of 
\ them. But who she was, or whence she came, 

J she Btoutly refused to say, and hence Cunning- 
^ ham knew not where to send in pursuit of the 
\ fugitive. The housekeeper bore herself, in¬ 
i' deed, with such confidence, that the parson 
J whispered to the provost-marshal that the es- 
5 cape had evidently been winked at, in high 
; quarters, and “that, for his part, if he was in 
! the major’s place, he’d be very careful how he 
\ meddled with the old woman.” Cunningham, 

| on consideration, thought it best to take this 
I advice, and retired grumbling, but he sent off 
a messenger to Major Andre, immediately, to 
show that he, at least, had executed his duty. 

We may be sure that the major took no hasty 
steps to pursue Hector. His duty compelled 
him, however, to acquaint Sir William Howe 
with the escape, wliieh lie did as soon as the 
general rose from dinner, for that high func¬ 
tionary never allowed himself to be disturbed, 
at this meal, by anything short of a great battle. 
Sir William was in a placable humor, for the 
port he had been discussing had been excel¬ 
lent; aud besides, in his secret heart, he was 
not sorry at the turn which affairs had taken. 
“Well, well,” he said, “it can’t be helped, I 
suppose; we did our duty; and it would have 

been a pity, too, to have put to death the son 
of so good a subject as Major Murray. God 
help me! I wish this civil war was over, and 
that his most gracious majesty, or somebody 
else, would replenish my fortunes, which, for 
one so nearly connected with the crown, are 
poor enough. That last election contest nearly 
ruined me. Never stand, major, never stand 
for a disputed seat in parliament.” So the 
matter dropped. The authorities kept their 
own counsel, for very excellent reasons, and 
Helen and Mrs. Martin kept theirs; and hence 
not even the judge heard, till long years after- 
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Tr*rd, of the narrow esoape Hector had made, 
or of his daughter’s part in the escape. 

Judge Erskine, true to his selfish instinct to 
be always on the winning side, commenced to 
cool toward the royal cause a3 soon as he found 
that the British would be forced to evnCuato 
Philadelphia; and when that event occurred, 
he was prepared, among the first, to deplore 
the blindness of the king, the incapacity of 
Howe, and the folly of those who opposed the 
people. But though he was tolerated in con- 
eequence of these expressions, he was not 
trusted. His conversion was too late, and 
smacked too strongly of interested motives, to 
inspire confidence. There was even talk, in 
one or two quarters, of bringing him to ac¬ 
count for his past delinquencies. It was said 
that he ought to pay, out of his fine estate, for 
his toryism. But some unseen influence inter¬ 
posed to save him. The judge never knew to 
whom he was thus indebted; but Helen did. 

Major Murray remained abroad till after the 
surrender of Cornwallis. But his opinions 
regarding the war, and consequently his feel¬ 
ings toward Hector, bad gradually been under¬ 
going a change. He began to ask himself if 
the colonists might not, after all, be right in 
their sentiments, disloyal as they had appeared 
to him. Once having got bo far, it was easy to 
Bee where.it would end, especially when his 
lister was continually longing for a reconcilia¬ 
tion with Hector. Accordingly, when York- 
town fell, he took passage for Philadelphia. 
Miss Gloriana had already written, by a pre¬ 
ceding ship, to her nephew, who hastened to 
meet his father at the wharf, as if he alone had 
been to blame for the separation. Major Mur¬ 
ray was surprised into a full forgiveness, in '■ 
consequence, and wept on his son’s shoulder, 
is Jacob wept on that of Joseph. 

There was nothing now to delay the marriage 

of Hector and Helen. The ceremony, accord¬ 
ingly, took place in St. Peter’s church, in the 
presence of all the fashion and notabilities of 
the city. The bride was dressed, so the ladies 
s»id, with great taste; but we will not venture 
to describe how, leBt our fair readers should 
regard it as “perfectly hideous,” a phrase 
which our great-grandchildren will doubtless 
*Pply, quite as dogmatically, to the style of 
this present June, in tho year of grace eighteen : 
hondred and Bixty-two. We have Been a pic- ■ 
ture of the bride, however, painted about this j 
time, which represents a face of the rarest i 
loveliness. i 

The young couple lived at Murray House, ' 
Which the major insisted on giving up to them; 3 


s he and his sister remaining, however, as guests, 
j After tho peace, Mr. and Mrs. Hector Murray 
s went abroad for a couple of years, and would 
jj have remained longer, but for the major’s de- 
$ dining health. They were among the first 
l Americans presented at the court of St. James, 
\ where the beauty of Helen attracted almost as 
\ much attention as that of the fair Gunnings 
\ had, a generation before. In London, they met 
\ Sir William Howe, who recognized Helen im- 
| mediately. “Ah!” he said, “I knew how it 
I would end, when I heard, madam, that you bad 
; outwitted me, which, to tell tho truth, I was 
: not sorry for, even then.” 

I But Sir William and Hector had a graver 
[ subject to talk about, when they were alone 
; together, an opportunity which Sir William 
Boon sought. It was in reference to Andre, 

| whose last moments chance had enabled Hector 
to alleviate, and whoso fate he had tried, in 
; vain, to avert. “iV’on igtiara malis, my dear 
Sir William,” he said, “you know the hack¬ 
neyed quotation—I do not question the justice 
of his fute, nor see how, under the peculiar 
circumstances, even policy could have pardoned 
him—but I was once in a somewhat similar 
condition, though, in my case, there was no in¬ 
tention of playing the spy, and I could feel for 
him as others could not. I have no doubt that 
Washington, in his secret heart, would have 
been glad if Andre could have escaped. Ah! 
war is a stern necessity,” he concluded, “and 
if it was not for the common sentiment of 
brotherhood, which mitigates its ferocities, it 
would bo more frightful still.” To which Sir 
William, more from organization, however, than 
philosophy, assented: and so they parted. 

Mrs. Martin continued to officiate as house¬ 
keeper, at Murray House, to the day of her 
death, which was delayed till the beginning of 
the present century. She lived to see, in ex¬ 
treme old age, a daughter of Helen rivaling 
the early beauty of the mother, though that 
mother had continued, till the capital was 
moved from Philadelphia, to be the most lovely 
matron nt the Presidential receptions. While 
Mrs. Bingham lived, sho and that lady were 
the reigning toasts: when Mrs. Bingham died, 
Mrs. Hector Murray reigned unrivaled. 

Judge Erskine survived to a great age, dying 
abouj the time of our second war with Great 
Britain ; for these men without hearts, these mere 
intellectual machines, “burn to the socket.” 
The latter part of his life was spent chiefly in 
his library. He could be seen, every day but 
Sunday, sitting at the window of his dusty 
office, a thin, bent figure, with the book held 
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within an inch of his eyes. From early morn¬ 
ing till late in the afternoon he remained at that 
post, acquiring information which he rarely im¬ 
parted, for after seventy he never visited, and 
never wrote for publication. At last, one day, 
his Beat was empty, and the heavy wooden shut¬ 
ters bowed. “Golly!” said irreverent street 
urchins, “the old judge has dried up and blown 
away.” 

His wife had preceded him many years. As 
she grew older, her naturally sweet character 
became even lovelier. In her advanced life her 
face was a type of the highest moral beauty, 
when everything is eliminated that is of “tho 
earth earthy,” and when the countenance shines 
with a spirituality that seems descended on it 
from a better world. 

Mountfort, after his rejection by Helen, bo- 
camo conspicuous in what would now be called 
the “fast set” of tho British officers in Phila¬ 
delphia. Ho was hand in glove with Lieut-Col. 
Birch, and tho causo of great scandal to the 
staid citizens. Indeed, his conduct became such 
that even tho tory public, at Inst, cast him off, 
and Sir William Howe had to intimate to him 


that it would be better for him to resign. A 
year or two after he fell in a disreputable 
brawl. 

Major O’Byrne, whom we had nearly for¬ 
gotten, made his last campaign at Brandywine 
and Germantown, falling in a duel, the follow¬ 
ing winter. One of the cabal, that was seeking 
to disgrace Washington, happened to express 
his sentiments in presence of the major, who 
challenged him on the moment. The parties 
fought, and both fell, the major mortally 
wounded. His last words were to inquire if 
his adversary was much hurt. “ He is dead,” 
answered the second. “Then I die happy,” 
said the major, the blood pouring from his 
wound, at the effort to speak, have rid the 
world of one scoundrel, at least.” 

Prissy married, after the war, one who was 
in many respects worthy of her. But even 
when she had become a matron, her heart 
would sometimes turn back, though for a mo¬ 
ment only, to tho romance of her girlhood, as 
we often, on waking, think, with a sigh, over 
a beautiful dream gone forever. 

The End. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Maeoaret," said my mother, feebly. 

I glided to lier bed-eide joyfully, for she had 
slept bo long I had begun to be frightened. I 
kissed her, arranged the bed-clothes, and softly 
smoothed her hair. 

She looked up at me with a wan smile. I re¬ 
member that wasted, yet beautiful face as if this 
had happened but yesterday. 

“Does it snow yet?” she said. 

I stepped to the window. The storm, which 
had raged all day and during most of the pre¬ 
ceding night, had subsided. The sun was juBt 
setting, and the snow-banks, which had drifted, 
here and there, against the houses on the oppo¬ 
site side of the street, were tinged with a deli¬ 
cate rose-color. A few flakes, blown from the 
roofs, floated lazily down. The shouts of the 
boys, playing snow-ball, came to the ear with a 
mu tiled sound. ; 

“It is clear, mamma,” I answered, “and bo : 
pretty. I hear Bleigh-bells.” And I did not 
turn ray head, but waited, child-like, to sec the ; 
sleigh, for I was but six years old. ! 

“Thank God!” she answered, with a sigh of ' 
relief. “He will surely come now.” ; 

Her tone made mo look quickly around. How i 
dark and close tko room appeared! < 

“Who will come, mamma?” I asked. 

She did uot answer. She did not even raiso j 
her eyes. She saw something on the bed-quilt j 
apparently, which she tried vainly to pick off. ; 

“Mamma!” I said, taking her hand, with a! 
feeling of vague alarm. j 

She looked at me like one in a dream. Slowly ! 
her wandering faculties seemed to come back. : 
“You are cold,” she said. j 

I was both cold and hungry. I had eaten : 
nothing all day, nor had there been any fire. I < 
gave one quick glance toward the dead ashes in ; 
the stove, to see if they were visible from her j 
pillow; and finding they were not, answered, j 
evasively, with the forethought which care and i 
sorrow had already taught me, j 

“I feel cold to you, because you have a fever.” j 
“Yes! I must have had fever all day, to have i 
slept as I did. I am very thirsty now. Won’t ] 

S4 


: you take the pitcher and bring me some fresh 
water from the pump?” 

At any other time I would have shrunk from 
the task. I dreaded the long, dark entry of the 
strange boarding-house, and the rude boys in 
the street. But now I rose with alacrity. 

“Stay, darling,” Bhe said, as I was about to 
go. I approached the bed-Bide. She took my 
head feebly in her hands, drew my face toward 
her, kissed me, held me a little off, and earnestly 
regarded me. Her mouth began to quiver: the 
tears gathered in her eyes. 

“Poor little Iambi” she said. Then, lifting 
her dimmed Bight to the ceiling, Bhe murmured, 
“Fathor in heaven, protect my orphaned child!” 

It took me some time to reach the pump, for I 
had to break a path through the Bnow, no easy 
task for my tender feet. I was a long while, 
afterward, in filling my pitcher, for the pump 
worked with difficulty. I saw a big, ill-looking 
boy standing on the opposite corner, working up 
a snow-ball vigorously in his hands and eyeing 
me menacingly. At last the pitcher was filled, 
and I stooped to raise it. At that moment, whiz! 
came the snow-ball, as hard as ice, hitting me 
on the wrist. I fell, and the pitcher, striking 
the pump, was broken into pieces. 

The pain in my wrist waB bo acute, that I be¬ 
lieved it was broken. But rage and indignation 
was, nevertheless, my first impulse. “Oh! if I 
was a man,” I said to myself, as I struggled up, 
half smothered with snow. I heard a jeering 
laugh. But catching sight of the broken pitcher, 
I remembered it was the only one we had; I 
thought of my mother’s thirst; and at that 
thought I burst into tears. 

“Boo—hoo—boo,” mocked the boy, flinging 
another snow-ball, which hit mo on the cheek. 

He stopped suddenly. I heard a heavy blow. 
I looked toward him. He was struggling up out 
of a Bnow-drift, while another lad, about the 
same size, but of a very different aspect, was 
standing over him, rolling up his sleeves, as 
boys do when about to fight. The mute chal¬ 
lenge, however, was not accepted. The bully 
got up, spluttering and cursing; but one look at 
bis antagonist w&s sufficient; he burst into a 
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Jiowl, M if he was nearly killed, and ran off 
homeward. 

The lad, who had thus interfered in my behalf, 
gazed after him contemptuously, for an instant, 
and then crossed over to where I stood. He was 
dressed neatly, even elegantly, and had an easy, 
Klf-possessed manner, very different from that 
of the boys of the poor suburb where we lived. 
Two great, dark eyes, eloquent with sympathy, 
looked down on mo as he took my hand, and 
asked if I was hurt. I stammered something 
about my wrist being broken. He said, “Oh! I 
guess not,” cheerfully. There was Buch manli¬ 
ness and courage in his .carriage and looks, that 
I felt reassured immediately. 

All at once, however, I remembered the broken 
pitcher, and began to cry again. He seemed 
puzzled for a moment, but then brightened up. 

“Ah! I see,” was all he said. “Wait a 
minute,” and before I knew what he meant, ho 
darted into a shop near by, reappeared imme¬ 
diately with a new pitcher, filled it with two or 
three quick strokes at the pump, took my hand, 
and bade me cheerily show him the way home. 
It was all done in less time than I have taken to 
narrate it Before I recovered from my bewil¬ 
derment, he had touched his cap and disap¬ 
peared; and I was standing alone, in the cold, 
narrow, dark hall. 


i 

i 

i 

! 

! 

k 

j 


unutterable sorrow is almost all that I can re¬ 
call. Yet I remember, in a dreamy way, waking 
up to find our fellow lodgers gathered around 
mo; I remember being torn from my mother, 
and Bleeping with a stranger, who nevertheless 
was very kind to me; I remember, afterward, 
the next day, I Buppose, a big, red-faced, im¬ 
portant personage, with huge gold seals that 
impressed mo with a high idea of bis import¬ 
ance, chucking me under the chin, saying he 
had come to take roe away, now that my mother 
was dead, and telling me, when I began to cry 
at this, that I “mustn’t mind it, it was better 
for her, poor thing, and for me.” I recollect, 
also, the darkened room where the coffin lay; 
tho whispered conversations; the awe on every 
countenance; and the being lifted to take a last 
look on that dear face, which now I could hardly 
recognize, it was so cold and while. I have a 
faint memory, too, that I shrieked, clung to the 
coffin, and said I would not leave my mamma; 
and that afterward, I sobbed myself to sleep, 
crying, “Mamma, mamma, do come back to me, 
dear mamma.” 

Then follows the recollection of a long jour¬ 
ney, in which the pompous gentleman accom¬ 
panied me. At last, one day, we alighted at the 
door of a splendid mansion, in a great city, a 
city even larger than the one where I had live 


It was only for a moment. Remembering my \ before. A blaze of lights almost blinded me, a 
mother, I hurried up stairs, reaching our room j we entered the hall. When I recovered from my 
door out of breath. t bewilderment, a richly dressed lady, holding a 

I had expected to hear my mother ask me the > little girl by the hand, stood before me; and she 


eaose of my delay. But she did not. I crossed 
lo the foot of the bed, and poured out a glass of 
water; yet still she was silent. She did not even 
look toward me. Though it was now quite dark 
in the chamber, I could see her white face. It 
Kerned so ghastly, a sudden terror seized me. 


; and my traveling companion were looking at me 
1 and talking of me. 

; “That is your aunt, Margaret,” I heard the 
; gentleman say, “and-this is your cousin, Geor- 
; giana. She’s a poor, sickly-looking tiling, isn’t 
; she?” he added, turning to his wife. 


I dared not speak, nor advance, but stood, with 
the tumbler shaking in my hand and the water 
ipilling out. Still that same fixed, strange look! 
My terror, at last, became too great for silence. 

“Mother!” I said; but below ray breath. 

No answer. The white face, still turned up¬ 
ward, remained immovable as ever. 

“Mother!” I shrieked, rushing to her side. 

Still Dot an eyelid moved. She would never 
iear me again in this world. I realized that she 
wu dead, though I now beheld death for the 
5rst time. I threw myself on the body, wildly 
ailing on her to wake up, kissing her, imploring 
ler not to die, frantically uttering shriek on 
thriek, till I lost all consciousness. 

The next few days are almost a blank in my 
recollection. Looking back at this distance of 
ime, they seem enveloped in a sort of haze. An 


Neither the lady, nor the little girl, offered to 
kiss me. The latter held by her mother’s gown, 
and when I would have approached, drew back 
as if either frightened or disgusted. My pride, 
for even then I had pride, was up in a moment. 
The coldness of my aunt, the aversion of my 
cousin, and the contempt of my uncle sunk into 
my heart, and embittered my life, not only for 
that evening, but for years afterward, God help 
your little ones, mother, if ever they become 
orphans! 

That night I was put to bed in a lonely, cheer¬ 
less room, hastily made ready for me, away up 
at the top of the house. In my ascent to it, I 
passed the large, luxurious chamber, which my 
aunt and uncle occupied, and where my cousin 
slept in a pretty little crib by their bed-side. An 
errand called the maid, who had me in charge, 
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into this apartment for a moment. The Boft} for my cousin, though she had some good quali- 
velvet carpet, the crimson curtains, the wood fire j ties, Bhe was spoiled by indulgence; and was the 
blazing on the hearth, gave it such a warm, « tool of her mother. There was not an hour 
homo-like air, that tho bare, cold floor of my \ i Q the day that I was not made to feel that I 
room and the curtainlesa bed, seemed to me ! was a dependent. The servants, like most of 
more cheerless oven than they were; and the j their class, were time-servers, and insulted and 
tears fell as I undressed. j abused me, because they saw no one loved me. 

“What a funny child it is," I heard one of the j But the world knew nothing of this. My 
maids say to another, with a laugh, for a second j aunt was too prudent to provoke public opinion 
servant had joined us, no doubt from curiosity, ! against her. She was not ignorant of the wis 
“She puts her stockings into her Bhoes, and each • dom of keeping up an appearance of being kind 
shoe in itB place, under the chair, just like a ; to her husband’s orphan niece. I was, there- 


littlc old maid.” 

“She’s had to look out for herself, that’s 
plain,’? said tho other, “and isn’t like Miss: 
Georgy down stairs.” 

“I wonder what beggar’s brat it is?” 

“Hush!” said the other. “She isn’t just that. 
I’ve heard all about it, and will tell you, by-and- 
bye,” 

My heart was full. It was as much as I could 
do to keep down the choking sobs. When I had 
undressed, I was tempted, for a moment, to get 
into bed, without first kneeling down, as my 
mother had taught me, to say my prayers, for I 
felt, instinctively, that tho maids would laugh at 
me. But after a short struggle, I slipped down 
at tho side of the bed and began. One of tho 
servants began to titter. This disturbed me so 
that I forgot what I had to say. I could only 
remember ono sentence of my old prayer, and 
that was no longer applicable: “God bless 
mamma and make her well;” and at this, my 
little remaining composure gave way, I burst 
into nudiblo sobbing, and in that Btate was 
lifted into bed by the less giddy of the two 
maids. Ilere I buried my head in the covers 
and wept myself to sleep. 

Such was my first night in my uncle’s house. 
Such was tho beginning of my real orphanage, 
for, while my mother lived, though I was father¬ 
less, and ofton cold and hungry, I had some one 
who I knew loved me. 


CIIAPTER II. 

I look back on the years Bpent in my uncle's 
house and wonder how I survived them. I was 
made to feel, in every way, that I was an alien 
and incumbrance there. My uncle, perhaps, 
was less blamablo than any of the others; was, 
indeed, ignorant of many of the indignities put 
upon me; but even ho never loved mo. His wife 
disliked and tyrannized over me, for she was one 
of those natures who was jealous by organiza¬ 
tion; and sho hated everybody who came into 
competition, in any way, with Georgiano. As 


fore, sent to the same school with Georgiana; 
and if not dressed as elegantly, still dressed 
suitably. I ate at the family table, and sat in 
the family pew. All this, considering the treat¬ 
ment I received in the house, exasperated me. 
I heard my aunt praised for her geuerosity, 
when I knew it was a falsehood. My temper 
became soured; I was regarded as sullen; I 
thought everybody disliked me. I shunned the 
companionship even of girls of my own age. 1 
became indifferent to dress, because everybody 
praised Georgiana and nobody praised me; and 
went by tho name of sloven. I recall tho weary, 
weary day3 at school, where I heard other girls 
talking of their happy homes, when I had none. 
I even see, sometimes, in fancy, ft tall, thin, 
awkward, sandy-haired child, whoso fingerB were 
always soiled with ink, and whose hair was often 
unbrushed, the jest of half her classmates and 
tho pity of the rest: and I look back on that 
child, oh! with what inexpressible pity; for I 
think of myself, in those long and dreary years, 
as of another person entirely. 

I was naturally high-spirited. But I came at 
last to bearing everything, not meekly indeed, 
but in silence. The worm did not even turn on the 
heel that crushed it. Yes! sometimes it did. I 
remember once, that Georgiana had just received 
a beautiful wax doll, a miracle of mechanism as 
it seemed to me then; and I ventured to take it 
up, one day, when she was out of the room. 
How bitterly I thought that no one had ever 
given me anything a tithe so beautiful! I was 
still gazing in wonder on the doll, as I held it in 
my arms, when my cousin came back. She flew 
at me in a rage, snatched the doll away, slapped 
me on the face, and then, though I had not dared 
to strike her back, burst into a passion of screamy 
which brought my aunt, the nursery-maid, the 
house-maid and the footman, all rushing into 
the room together. 'Without stopping to inquire 
about the facts, my aunt seized me, Bhook me till 
I was breathless, and threw me toward the maid, 
whom she directed to put me to bed supperlesa, 
which was accordingly done, the maid telling me, 
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all the while she was undressing me, wliat a; “Yes, ma’am,” I replied, 

wicked child I was. I brooded oyer this injustice t She looked at me doubtfully, for a moment, 
in silence, but when I saw Georgiana alone, 5 and then began to praiBe the composition, when 
the next day, I could contain myself no longer. 5 Georgiana rose from her seat and interrupted 
Jor once I rose in rebellion. I called her by } her, 

every spiteful epithet I could think of, and at 5 “Please, ma'am,” Baid my cousin, “Margaret 
list began to beat her. “Oh! if I could only > didn’t write it. I Baw her copy it out of Eome 
tear off your long ringlets, which your mother } big book in father’s library.” 
ind you are so proud of,” I said; “if I could 5 I was struck dumb with amazement. I knew 
only make your face ugly forever.” For this, j that Georgiana was not always truthful, but, as 
of course, I was punished, and more severely 1 yet, I had only heard her tell falsehoods to escape 
than before } blame. The deliberate malice of this assertion, 

Another time, Georgiana was jeering me about $ and its unblushing coolness, literally confounded 
my poverty, and boasting of her father’s riches, j me. I stared at her with an amazement, that 
tad of what a great heiress she would be. I had, s was mistaken for the consciousness of guilt, 
lomehow, picked up certain items in our mutual ) The teacher’s face grew dark, 
fimily history, and I retorted, 

“Poor as I am,” I said, “my father, at least, 
was a clergyman; and yours,” ho was a large 
provision merchant, “is only a miserable pork- j deliberate lio.” She paused an instant, for I 
dealer.” j turned white with rage. “Yes! I use plain 

“I’ll tell pa that!” 8 ho cried, angrily. “I’ll ^ words,” she went on, “for, to pretend another’s 
tell him you call him names!” ^ work is your own, is the wickedest of lies. 

“Do,” said I, “and say, that, while his grand- \ You will stay in for an hour, after the school is 
father ran away with the tones, my mother’s | dismissed, and wear, all the week, while in 
grandfather was at Bunker Hill.” \ school, a white paper pinned on your back, with 

She was white with rage, for we were both, by > the word ‘liar’ printed on it.” 
this time, old enough to understand our coun- } I made no reply. I tried, at first, to speak; 
try's history, and unfortunately my taunt was •; but could not; I choked. If, at that moment, I 
bat too true. 5 could have got at my cousin, with a deadly in- 

“And you may say,” I continued, pursuing i strument, I believe I would have killed her. 
my triumph, “ that while your grandfather made s I was, ever after, a marked girl, in that 
1 fortune by smuggling tea, mine was one of t school. I avoided my classmates, in conse- 
those who boarded the ships in Boston harbor i quence, more than ever. Before this, I bad 
and threw the tea overboard.” 5 taken some pride in composition; but now I wrote 

She could not forgive me for this, and not ^ carelessly on purpose. Often, when I detected 
long after, an opportunity for revenge presented s Georgiana copying her essays, which had always 
itself. $ been her habit, I was tempted to betray her; but 

It was the custom, at the school which we at- $ I resisted. “No,” I said, “I will not be bo 


“Margaret Gray,” she said, severely, “I knew 
you were sullen, slovenly, and sometimes dis¬ 
obedient; but I did not think you would tell a 


tended together, to devote one afternoon, each 
week, to criticising what were called compe¬ 
titions. Every scholar was expected to write an 
easay the night before, which the teacher, after 
dinner, criticised in presence of the whole class. 
On one occasion, the theme assigned us was “A 
Mother’s Love.” I recall, even at this day, the 
feelings under which I wrote. Often as the 
image of my mother had been present to me, 
never before had it come up so vividly. It was 
in an agony of emotion, if I may say so, that the 
wordB flowed from my pen. When the essay was 
finished, I remember, I wa^till so excited, that 
I clasped my hands, and Bobbed, “Oh! mother, 
dear mother, come and take me away!” 

When the class had assembled, the teacher, 
Addressing me, said, 

“Did you write this yourself, Margaret Gray ?” 


mean.” At last, I grew so unhappy at school, 
and so defiant and indifferent, that I was dis¬ 
missed as an example. My aunt, at first, re¬ 
fused to send me to another; b 1 iq said it was 
wasting money, and that I might “reap as I had 
sown;” for she was fond of quoting Scripture. 
My uncle humphed, twirled his watch-keys, and 
looked at Georgiana with an expression that 
said, “Thank heaven our child is different.” 
But after awhile, another school was found for 
me, where I finished my education. It pains 
me, even yet, to think of those days. Often and 
often I wished, with bitter tears, that I had never 
been born. I heard at church, and I read in my 
Bible, that there was a God, all-powerful and 
good; but sometimes I did not believe it. “He 
would not permit Buch injustice,” I said. If it 
had not been for my mother, I should have 
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become, literally, an atheist. But I still remem¬ 
bered her early instructions, I still cherished 
the hope of meeting her in a better world. 
Sometimes, in dreams, I would even see her: we 
.would walk by cool waters and green meadows; 
she would smile on me as of old; and I would be 
supremely happy. 

From these dreams I would be aroused by the 
harsh voice of tho servant, calliug mo to rise; 
and I would have to got up in the dim, early 
daylight, and dreB8 on the bare floor, in my tire¬ 
less room. 


CHAPTER III. 

When I was about sixteen, an event happened, 
which gave me the first happy hours I had ever 
spent in my uncle’s house. A new daughter was 
born to the family. The babe came after such a 
long interval, and when tho hope of bo great a 
blessing had ceased for years, that, for a time, it 
softened and refined all. From the first, the 
child took a great fancy to mo, a fancy which, I 
need not say, I returned. My heart, so long 
shut out from love, lavished all its treasures on 
this little darling. I can never think of her, 
even now, without happy tears. 

She was, in some respects, a precocious child. 

I remember the wonder with which I recognized 
the first gleams of intellect in her, when, one 
day, as I carried her in my arms, she pointed to 
some flowers on tho paper-hangings, and on my : 
stopping, picked out, with instinctive taste, those 
that were really the most beautiful. From that 
hour I watched the rapid development of her 
mind with intense plensuro. Long before she } 
could talk, I began to tell her little stories, which \ 
I am sure she comprehended. She felt sick, and < 
it was I that nursed her, day and night, till she $ 
recovered. The first moment of extatic happi- % 
ness I had known from my orphanage, was when $ 
she was strong enough, she put her arms around $ 
my neck, kissed me, and called me “dear $ 
Maggy.” She was a demonstrative child at all $ 
times. Oh! how sweet was the patter of those $ 
tiny feet, as she toddled along the entry, early on >, 
summer mornings, to ask to bo taken into my \ 
bed. $ 

The humanizing influence, which little Roaalio ^ 
brought witli her, did not entirely die out. i 
When she was in her second summer, the family, i 
on her account, was ordered to tho sea shore, s 
Annually, ever since I had lived at my uncle’s, $ 
my aunt and Georginna had gone out of town in ^ 
the summer: now to Newport: now to Saratoga; \ 
now to Niagara; now to Lake George. But as ^ 
invariably I had been left at home. But now, < 


l such was the attachment of Rosalie for me, I 
i had to be asked to go. 

^ There was a great contrast, however, between 
J tho gay and dashing heiress and myself. Geor- 
j ginna dressed in the height of the fashion, and, 
^ though not beautiful, had a figure that made up 
$ stylishly: she was accordingly surrounded by 
n admirers, and imitated and envied by her own 
$ sex. I had, long since, grown out of my slovenly 
l days, but I dressed with studious plainness, for 
^ I had but a scanty allowance, and as I was pas¬ 
sionately fond of books, a good deal went for 
s them. The thought of any one caring for me 
| never suggested itself to me as possible. Gene* 
i rally, I disliked gentlemen, for what had I in 
i common with prosy bon vivanta like my uncle, or 
* silly dandies such as crowded about Georginna? 
i; My manner, also, in society, was absorbed. 

5 Half the time I did not see tho dances, nor hear 


i the music. I expressed no surprise, therefore, 


when I discovered, accidentally, that the retiring 
young girl, who stole silently to her sent at the 
table, and to whom a Servant, when the dessert 
came in, brought Mrs. Elliott’s child, that she 
might give it its dainty allowance of ice-cream, 
and see that it got no more, was governess, and 
ate at the first table in this capacity. I only 
smiled to myself. What did I care, I said, what 
was thought about me? 

I used to sit in an arbor, that overlooked the 
sea, and read by the hour; and this confirmed 
the general impression as to my position. It 
was the first time I had ever Been the ocean, an 
event in any one’s life. I never tired of looking 
at the waves breaking on the beach below; at 
the whke sails in the offing; at the sea-eagles 
hovering over tho surf; or at the fishermen 
launching their boats. Moonlight especially had 
a charm inexpressible for me. It filled me with 
a sense of a different existence. One stormy 
night, when the spray was blown over tho lawn 
to the very hotel, and when nobody but the 
bather ventured out, and he only to assure him¬ 
self that the bathing-houses were not being 
washed away, I wrapped myself in a thlfclc st?a\v], 
and stole forth. Never shall I forget the scene, 
as the great waves, magnified by the darkness, 
Iidavod up out of the gloom, and thundered, 
whitening, down, shaking the very shore. When 
I returned, a general Bneer went round: and I 
heard more than one whisper of “wants to be 
romantic,” “I wontlfr Mrs. Elliott permits it.” 

One of tho most assiduous admirers of Geor- 
giana was an Englishman, handsome, and about 
thirty, and who had, in great perfection, that air 
nail manner which belongs to good society. His 
dress was studiously unostentatious, and his sole 
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jewelry a magnificent cameo ring. He had n 
low, exquisitely modulated voice, which it was a 
pleasure to listen to, irrespective of the words he 
uttered. Few men had equal tact in conversation. 
He seemed to read character intuitively, and 
talked accordingly. With Georgiana his conver¬ 
sation was principally of the great people whom 
he knew abroad. To believe him, he was intimate 
with Lord John Russell, then prime minister of 
Great Britain; knew Louis Napoleon, just elected 
Prince President, intimately; had drunk Johan- 
'Bisberg at Mctternich’s own tabic; had been in¬ 
vited to Russia, on some secret, but important 
business, of Nicholas; and was possessed of the 
entree of every court in Europe. As to the aris¬ 
tocracy of England, from the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Devonshire down, ho pretended to be either 
personally acquainted with them, or to know 
from reliable hearsay, all about them. Ho cer¬ 
tainly had a fund of anedote and gossip, especi¬ 
ally respecting the female members of the British 
nobility, which, if not true, was, nt least, amus¬ 
ing. I used to hear him discourse, by the 
hour, on those themes; for they were favorite 
ones with Georgiana; and, somehow, he always 
happened to lounge into the parlor, about noon, 


bathers, especially as Rosalie was to go in, with 
her nurse. I felt my indignation increase, while 
I listened to the fulsome compliments which her 
admirer paid to my cousin, particularly when he 
said that she reminded him of the Lady Cle¬ 
mentina Villicrs, with whom he lmd danced at 
Altnacks the preceding winter. I sat nervously 
knitting my purse, eager to speak my mind; and 
at last au opportunity offered. The talk fell on 
manner, which the gentleman pronounced an 
infallible test of high breeding, “and which,’* 
he said, with a bow, “you have in perfection, 
Miss Elliott.” 

Georgiana blushed, simpered, and to cover her 
confusion, turned her fau toward me, saying, 
“My cousin, here, goes so far as to assert that 
one can tell, by the accent, what particular 
nation and province a stranger belongs to.” 

Her admjrer could do nothing less, at this, 
than turn toward me. He had seen me, I have 
no doubt, a score of times; but had never con¬ 
descended to be aware, by any visible sign, that 
I existed. Now, however, he smiled blandly, 
saying, 

“Ah! Miss, I fear you are a critic. But let 
us put your penetration to a test. Come now: 


when everybody except my cousin and myself i what part of England was I born?” 
was either bathing or sleeping. I soon began \ There was a latent sneer under his assump- 
to suspect that he was a mere adventurer. Geor- $ Bon of deference and admiration; and I au- 
giana, however, did not think so. More than $ swered bluntly, 

once we had a warm discussion regarding him. % “Indeed, sir, you are a sphinx. You don’t 
“I’ve no patience with you, Margaret,” she > talk like a cockney, for instance. And it can’t 
Baid, one day. “How could Mr. Despencer i; be said of you, ns a pert Oxonian wrote back to 
know so much about the British nobility, if he v his college, tho day after he had dined at a great 
was not one of their set? Then His voice. It ^ London nabob’s, ‘we had all the delicacies of 
is the very ideal of a finished English gentle- \ the season at table, except the letter A* Nor 
man’s.” ? hnvo you the silly drawl which I’ve been told 

“His voice is well modulated, I admit,” was < the upper classes have affected till it has grown 

my reply. “But I dubs the drawl which is said i; to be a second habit. Nor the Yorkshire accent, 
to be conventional ia the upper circles of Eng- s for Mr. Elliott’s coachman is a Yorkshireman; 
lish society ” j and he doesn’t pronounce as you do. I heard a 

“Oh! it’s only the fops that have that,” \ Gloucestershire man, only the other day; and 

quickly interposed my cousin. \ you’re not a Gloucestershire man. In fact,” said 

“Possibly. But to go back to his knowledge \ I, looking at him with a sudden suspicion, called 
of the mobility. He has only to study Burke’s i up by this discussion, “you talk precisely like 
Peerage, of which oven you have a copy.” s any ordinary New Yorker.” 

Georgiana was quite indignant. She still in- 5 To my surprise, he shot a quick look of in¬ 
sisted, however, that I should continue to play i quiry at me, and colored in embarrassment. But 
propriety for her, by being in thfi drawing-room, \ it was only for a moment. He forced a laugh 
in the mornings, while she flirted with her ad- \ and answered gayly, 

mirer; and ns the bathing hour had arrived, and ! “Well done. You literary Indies, after all, 
everybody-was going to4^fi beach, she gave a 1 beat our sex in the delicacy of your cornpli- 
last look in the mirror at her becoming morning ; ments. To bo an educated American and an 
dress, for this conversation happened in her : educated Englishman, Miss Elliott,” ho said, 
room. Then she lounged down stairs, book in \ bowing to Georgiana, “is to be precisely tho 
hand. » same thing.” 

I was provoked, for I wished to look at the : By one of thoso strange instincts, which we 
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sometimes experience, I felt, at that moment, 
that a third party was listening to this episode. 
I glanced aside, and sure enough, in a deep 
arm-chair, half concealed by the lace curtains of 
the window, there sat a gentleman, who, though 
apparently absorbed in a book before him, wore 
such a quiet, significant smile on his face, that 
I knew lie had overheard us. I was annoyed, 
for I had a suspicion ho was silently laughing 
at the warmth of my retort. Just then he rose 
from his peat, and his eyes, as he turned away, 
rested on me for an instant. I felt the blood 
rush to my brow. Ho evidently saw my morti¬ 
fication, for he looked immediately toward Geor- 
giana and her admirer; and the latter, now first 
observing him, turned white ns ashes. 

Somehow, for tlio rest of that day, I could not 
gat this stranger out of my miud. I had seen 
him only for a second; but I knew his every 
feature, and the air with which he carried him¬ 
self. A massive head, eagle eyes, a mouth firm 
as a martyr’s, a lofty manner, a powerful frnme: 
intellect, strength and manliness; these were the 
qualities ho impressed me as possessing beyond 
any other man I had ever seen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

That night there was a “hop.” Strange to 
say, for the first time in my life, I was fastidious 
about my dress. But as I had only a white 
muslin and blue barege, to choose from, I was 
not long in coming to a decision. I selected the 
former. My hair was dressed a la Grecque. 
Before going down stairs, I went into my 
cousin’s room, to see if I could assist her. She 
was in high good-humor, having on a new and 
beautifully fitting dress; and looked at mo in 
unaffected surprise. 

“Why, Maggy,” she cried, “you are really 
charming. You always dress so old-maidish, 
that one doesn’t know how pretty you grow. 
There, child, I declare, I’ve brought quite a 
eolor to your cheeks. Isn’t sho improved, mu?” 

My aunt, stiff in moiro antique, was drawing 
her gloves on her fat, pudgy hands. She glanced 
at me and replied, 

“Your cousin will always be odd, Georgy. 
See how bIio has dressed her hair.” 

I knew, from the tone, that my aunt was dis¬ 
pleased; perhaps thought my coiffure preten¬ 
tious - ; and the pleasure of the evening was spoilt. 

Nobody speko to me for a long while. I sat 
on a chair, in one corner, and watched the 
matrons gossiping in groups, and their daugh¬ 
ters whirling around in the waltz; all seemed 
enjoying themselves: I only was unhappy. Alter 


S awhile, an elderly, single lady came up, whe 
| lived on gossip. 

; “I don’t see Miss Elliott’s English beau,” she 
^ said. “Somebody told me, too, he left this after- 
^ noon. Do you know anything about it?” 

\ I had not heard of his departure, and was sur¬ 
prised; for he had expected to remain several 
; weeks longer. But 1 was so indignant at this 
1 impertinent attempt to elicit information regard* 
ij ing Georgiana’s affairs, that I suppressed my 
$ curiosity to learn what my companion knew, 
i changed the conversation, and directly after 
; rose and left her. 

? The atmosphere, in the drawing-room, was sr 
\ heated, that I passed out into the piazza, which 
| running the whole length of the hotel, was used 
i for a public promenade, especially on eveninge 
s It was now almost as crowded ns the drawing- 
| room, for a waltz had just been finished, and the 
\ dancers were parading, two and two, up and 
5 down, gayly chatting and laughing. Having 
5 no ono to walk with, I stopped at a chair near 
s ono of the windows, so that I could look in. 1 
5 had scarcely taken my seat, when I saw the 
S gentleman, who had overheard our conversation 
i in the morning, cross the room to speak to an 
s acquaintance, who was concealed behind the 
curtains of the window, outside of which I sat. 
v After mutual expressions of delight and eur- 
5 prise, at meeting qach other unexpectedly at 
; this place, the latter said, 
j “There aro some pretty girls here, Talbot, 
i Are you dancing?” * 

5 “Dancing,” answered my silent critic of the 
* morning, “isn’t much in my line; and besides I 
; know nobody as yet.” 

1 “Precisely my case. I ran down here, for a 
! day or two, merely because it was near. Gene* 
i rally I go to Newport, as you do. But I under- 
I stand Gov. Bright, Senator Clare, Col. Howard, 

! and others whom we know are here; and they’ll 
> introduce us.” 

i “To tell the truth,” replied he, who had been 
| called Talbot, “I don’t see any faces here that 
■ interest me, except one.” 
i “Who is she?” 

| “Who she is I can’t say. A governess, I be- 
| lieve. But what she is, you can judge for your- 
! self. She is sitting yonder, in that corner. No,” 

| he added, in a still lower tone, aB he glanced 
across the room, “she has disappeared.” 

I was within two fe^of the speaker, separated 
from him only by the wall, and heard every word 
distinctly. My first impulse was to rise. But 
to have done this would have attracted his atten¬ 
tion. I was compelled, therefore, to remain, 
though my cheeks tingled. 
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“She must be beautiful then,” laughed his 
friend, “if, being only a governess, she has 
attracted you.” 

“Not what a fashionable woman would call 
beautiful; but something more original,” was 
the reply. “She is dressed in a Bimplo white 
robe, with wavy brown hair worn in ringlets 
from the back of her head; a tall, stately girl, 
with great, luminous eyes, and a brilliant com¬ 
plexion: a sort of high-Bouled Diana stepped 
down from a pedestal.” 

I was dizzy with a strange delight. I had not 
only never heard myself called beautiful before, 
but had never supposed that I was beautiful. 

“You are enthusiastic,” replied Mr. Talbot’s 
friend, in a tone, half banter, half surprise. “I 
must see this paragon.” 

“She’B clever, too; clever in the English 
sense,” continued Mr. Talbot. “Whom do you 
think I found here, when I arrived this morn¬ 
ing? That fellow you defended, when I wns 
opposed to you last.” 

“Not Despencer?” 

“Yes! and passing himself off for an English¬ 
man. I happened to overhear him flirting with 
a stylish-looking heiress, the daughter, I suspect, 
of the people who employ this governess. Ho 
was romancing grandly about my lord this and 
my lady that, and doing it, I assure you, in a 
way to impose on nine out of ten, when this 
young lady, who sat there quietly knitting, but 
dreadfully annoyed, as I could see, happened to 
be appealed to.” And he briefly narrated what 
I have already told. “When she had done,” he 
aaid, “the fellow looked as crest-fallen as ho did i 
in the dock. He evidently thought Bhe had heard i 
about him. If© caught my eye, afterward; re- < 
cognized me; and has disappeared, I’ve no doubt, ; 
for I don’t see him here to-night. You know \ 
he’s a coward.” ; 

“Cursing you heartily,” laughed the other, J 

“for having prevented his trapping an heiress.” i 
“Precisely. But he’d have been found out, j 
even if I hadn’t come. This Diana of mine I 
would have seen through him before long. If j 
the has culture, as well as intellect and beauty, j 
what a woman she must be!” 1 

“How old is she?” j 

“That’s the most curious psrt of all. Appa- j 
rently about eighteen. Governesses, you know, j 
■re generally old and ugly.” 1 

"How do you know she’s a governess?" 1 
“I heard one of these old tabby-cats say to j 
her daughter, a bony, sharp-nosed caricature of S 
herself, ‘see what a ridiouloue way that girl, the 
Elliotts’ governess, has her hair dressed in.’ The 
heiress, I believe, is a Miss Elliott,” 

Vox. XXXV.—8 
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; Fortunately, at this juncture, a crowd of young 
| people, came gallopading down the piazza, and 
| availing myaelf of the noise, Iescapcd, undetected. 

Up to that hour of my life, I had said and be- 
; lieved that a woman ought to be more gratified 
by praise of her intellect than of her person. I 
now knew better. For the sweetest words I had 
ever heard were Mr. Talbot’s declaration that I 
was beautiful. A tumult of strange, but happy 
feelings possessed me; I could not remain among 
tho crowd; I stole away to my favorito arbor, 
at the foot of the lawn, overlooking the sea. 
There I sat, for quite an hour, in a dreamy, de¬ 
licious revery, only mechanically hearing the 
surf breaking on the beach beneath me, and the 
music of the dancers fitfully rising and falling 
on the land wind. 

When I stole back to the drawing-room, I 
could not, at first, lift my eyes, and my heart 
fluttered nervously. But the ono I dreaded, yet 
wished to see, was not there, nor did he reap¬ 
pear for the rest of the evening. 

The next morning, Georgiana was out of 
humor: I suppose at the absence of her admirer. 

I deferred telling her, therefore, as I had in¬ 
tended, what I had overheard about him. I 
took a long walk on tho beach with Rosalie and 
her nurse, and when the bathing hour arrived, 
told my pet I would watch her from the bank, 
as I did not wish, myself, to go in, that day. I 
was leaving the hotel, for this purpose, when 
my steps were arrested, in the doorway, by the 
crowd of laughing and talking young girls and 
their admirers, who blocked it up for the mo¬ 
ment. All at once I observed that Mr. Talbot 
was near me. One of the young men, who had, 

I suppose, picked up an acquaintance with him, 
asked him if he was going to bathe, and on his 
replying in the negative, the other added, fami¬ 
liarly, 

“Not used to it, eh? Or a little afraid? It’s 
rough, to-day, and will take a good bather.” 

A quiet smilo of contempt was tho only answer 
to this ill-bred speech; then tho crowd opened, 
and I pushed through. 

The crowd flocked after me. Ladies in wrap- 
pers; gentlemen in bathing hats; nurses carry¬ 
ing children in long flannel nighl-gowns; a 
grotesque medley; but every one in high goed- 
humor. A group near me was talking of Mr. 
Talbot’s refusal. 

“Afraid, that’B it,” said his interlocutor. 
“One of your solemn prigs. Shouldn’t wondo 
if he was a parson on a ticket of leave.” 

At this coarse sally there was a laugh from 
one or two silly girls. But her© another gentle 
man interposed. 
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“He’s not ft parson, I’ll bet on that; for h£ ; a score of voices, all in one breath. Yet (hough 
looked into tlio billiard-room, last night, when i there were twenty men among the bathers, all 

I was there; and I asked him to play, for nil * were hastening in shore, the boastful Jones 

you feUeta were dancing and l waB deuced bard > leading the terrified pack, and actually tteadiug 

run-” : down helpless females in his way. 

“And he played?” i / sprang to my feet, and with a wild cry was 

“Yes! and beat mo. Beat me easy. He’s 1 rushing to the bank, when a strong arm re- 
somebody, let me tell you; for Senator Clare: strained me. It waB that of Mr. Talbot, 
ami the governor both came in, Btaid till the £ At any other time his presence would hare 
game was over, and then took him away with ^ embarrassed mo, but now I thought only of 
them to talk. They wouldn’t do that with any 5 Rosalie. 

of us. I 6 ftw them, an hour after, sitting to-5 “Oh! Bave her,” I cried, clasping my hands, 
getlier in the shadow of the piazza. You'd 1 “save her!” 

better not be quite so free-and-easy with him, j He seemed to comprehend everything at once. 
JonoH.” ^ Throwing off his coat, he leaped down the hank, 

‘MVJio can ho be?” cried the young ladies. \ ran swiftly across the beach, denuding himself 
“Hus any one heard his name?” ^ of cravat and vest as he went; stopped an in- 

It is an animated and often amusing sight, j stunt, on the edge of the surf, to remove his 
when fifty or a hundred persons, of all ages and j shoes; and plunged in. The next moment ho 
in every variety of dress, aro sporting in tlio t was far out among the breakers. 

Burf: the young shouting with fun and excite-1 I watched him breathlessly. He reached the 
ment, while the old gravely go through with tho > nurse just as she was going down for the last 
bath us if it was the most. seriouB affair in life, $ time, caught her, and turned to come in. But at 
One cannot, at first, recognize one’s most inti- v that instant, an enormous billow swept over 
mute acquaintances. The tall, willowy belle of $ them; and the whole three went under, 
the drawing-room has lost the cloud-like ampli- j Twenty voices were speaking at once. I heard 
tude of lace and muslin, which distinguished < every one of them, and recognized most of the 
her the night before, and is converted into a ^ speakers, though I never took my eyes from the 
walking mummy, in red and blue woolen Bloom- 5 breakers. The nurse was being censured by all. 
ors; an oil-skin cap on her head, no shoes to her ; She had been warned, one said, not to go out so 
feet, her thin person at the mercy of the breeze. : far, but had disregarded everybody, f.nd had 
The stately dame, lately compressed into that • finally got into a hole, and lost her footing, and 
“love of ft basque,” is revealed in all her huge \ with it her presence of mind. A current, which 
proportions, and wallows over the sand, toward: ran just outside tho breakers, another added, 
the surf, in her yellow-brown bathing-dress, ; had swept her, in ft moment after, far beyond 
quivering nil over like calves-foot jelly. Then : her depth. Mr. Talbot, one of the gentlemen 
tho cunning look of the babies! < Baid, was in tins current now, and would never 

I had taken a book with me, and after watch- ; get out of it alive, “for I saw the nurse,” he 
ing the scene awhile, began to read, occasionally : continued, “catch him about the neck as he went 
looking lip to see how Rosalie enjoyed the bath. • down.” A by-stander suggested that if a boat 
The little thing was in high glee, and far out: could be launched, something might yet be done, 
among the breakers: where, catching sight of But a dozen voices answered that there were no 
me, she clapped her tiny hands and laughed. I • fishermen about, and that nobody else could steer 
smiled back, and wished, for the moment, I had : a boat through the surf: besides, the nearest boat 
bathed too; for the waves came rolling in quick was three hundred yards off. The attempt to 
and crisp, and everybody was wild with delight, save the nurse and child, another declared, had 
To shut out tho temptation I turned again to my been madness from the first. It was the craven 
book. Jones, that spoke, for I recognized his voice. 

Suddenly there was a startling cry. I looked Hours seemed to elapse whilo these thing* 
tip. The bathers were hurrying in shore: tho were being said. But the drowning persons did 
women screaming; the men pale, but Bilent. not renppear. Tho great wave, which had car- 


Wilh an instinctive fear I searched the crowd 
for Rosalie and her nurse. They were not to 
be seen. But I beheld, beyond the breakers, a 
woman’s form, sinking and struggling; I caught 
the gleam of a child's golden hair; and I heard 
the cry, “they are drowning,” repeated by half 


ried them under, rushed shorewards, and spent 
itself at the very feet of the fugitives. Another, 
and another came racing in. Suddenly, in 1 
trough of the sea, far out, I saw an arm dashed 
upwards; it held atoll a child’s form, which I re¬ 
cognized as Rosalie’s; and it was followed imme- 
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diately by Mr. Talbot. His face was full of stern their lofty fronts towering higher and higher as 
resolution; but he seemed quite exhausted; and they approached. The foremost was close upon 
he turned eagerly to note how far ho was from j j,; m . j, paused ominously, piling itself up and 
the Bhovc. . up, away into the shy. Suddenly, a streak of 

My heart beat wild and fast. Oh! would no : f oa m shot along its crest; a sound like thunder 
one go to their aid? Coaid he make any head- 1 followed, ns the tons of water descended; and 
way! Yea 1 , he did. lie struck boldly out; bo 1 the lirasc lace disappeared, and with it UosaMc. 
rode that incoming wave triumphantly; he was : The succeeding wares rolled swiftly in, and 
already twenty feet nearer to the beach. j broke over the boiling gulf; and everything 

Alas! for human hope. At that moment, 1 saw : swam around me. 


three or four gigantic rollers rushing after him, 


(TO BE CONTINEED.) 
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CHAPTER V. $ against the green hack-ground of the sea. His 


By this time a hundred people had collected 
on the beach, the hotel emptying itself as if by 
magic. Suddenly there was a shout, accom¬ 
panied by a name passed from mouth to mouth. 
I looked around. Fire or six fishermen, who 
had chanced to be in the bar-room, had come 
running to the scene. At their head was one 
famous for having rescued, the preceding win¬ 
ter, more than a hundred persons from a single 
▼reck. Tho Bhip had gone ashore, at nightfall, 
during a violent snow-storm; and before morning 
dawned, half of her human freight had perished. 
When the cold, misty day broke, the peoplo on 
shore first became aware of her exact position, 
though they had heard, all night, gpns firing, 
and, they thought, shrieks and cries for help, in 
the pauses of the gale. At first no one would 
venture out, for the surf was mountain high. 
At last the fisherman I have spoken of came up, 
and offered to go, if a bont’s crew would volun¬ 
teer. His reputation for daring and skill was 
such that half a dozen men stepped forward im¬ 
mediately. Three times they attempted, in vain, 
to launch through the breakers. The fourth 
effort was successful, but the boat stood, for a 
moment, almost perpendicular, before the stout 
arms within it got tho mastery. I remember 
how my heart swelled, and the tears rushed to 
my eyes, when I was told of this heroic act. 
“And had he no family,” I said, “the thought 
of whom deterred him?” “It was that, on the 
contrary, which influenced him most,” was the 
reply. “He said that when a man saw women 
and children drowning before his eyes, it made 
Mm think how he would feol if his own little 
ones were wrecked.” 

He had dashed into the surf, before I saw him, 
and now stood, looking back for an instant, tell¬ 
ing his companions to join hands with him and 
form a line. The red shirt he wore was open at 
the throat, revealing a chest like that of the 
Farnese Heroules; his face was the color of 
bronze; his dark hair was blown about by the 
*ind: I shall never, to my dying hour, forget 
that picture, as it stood out, in bold relief, 
Vol. XXXV.—8 


^ look of high courage, his vast physical strength, 
J the halo of his past deeds, restored me back to 
i; hope. 

i I saw all this in a single moment. Then my 
i eyes sought again the spot where Rosalie had 
[ disappeared. Was that her rescuer? Yes, thank 
God! And others saw lu'm also, for shouts arose 
on every hand, “there they are,” “how bravely 
he swims,” “they are saved, they are saved.” 
What followed, seems to me, even yet, like a 
wild dream. I saw the line of fishermen extend¬ 
ing out into the breakers, their leader standing 
at their head, like a rock, while the waves rushed 
over him; I saw the swimmer swept in with the 
velocity of lightning; I saw that he carried & 
child; and I was in the surf, waist deep, before 
I knew it, laughing nnd crying hysterically; and 
then I held Rosalie in my arms, the first to re¬ 
ceive her, and was assisted, almost carried to 
• shore, by one of the fishermen. 

They told me aficrward that tho nurse was 
quite insensible when they dragged her in; and 
that Mr. Talbot said that it was the desperation 
with which she clung to him, that had pulled 
him under and kept him there. “Had I not 
shaken her off,” he added, “tho whole three of 
us would have perished.” Fortunately for her, a 
huge roller had flung her within reach of th8 
fishermen, just after the other two were saved. 

We were in too excited n state to make our 
nppearnnee again that day. Even Georgiana 
forgot her flirtations, excused herself from a 
drive, and sat, with her mother and myself, in 
Rosalie’s room. Mr. Elliott had gone to the 
city, but when he returned, at night, he hurried 
up to us, palo nnd breathless, and remained, for 
the whole evening, holding his child’s hand and 
tenderly regarding her. 

The next morning I was the first of our party 
down; nnd was beset by inquiries. Before I 
could extricate myself, I saw a now well known 
form come in. Mr. Talbot, for it was his, re¬ 
cognized me quite across the room; our eyes 
met; and he was approaching to speak, when 
my uncle, entering, stopped him. • I thought I 
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detected annoyance in Mr. Talbot’s face, at my 
uncle’s pompous gratitude; certainly bis look 
brightened up wonderfully when the set speech 
was over. 

The breakfast bell had now sounded, and the 
crowd was moving toward the dining-room, 
bearing mo with it. Mr. Talbot and I were 
thrown together, for an instant, at the door. 
Ho held out bis hand, os if ho had known me 
for years, asking after Rosalie. I told him that 
sho was as well ns ever now, and added how 
much wo all thanked him for what he had done. 
Ho smiled in reply, saying ho had only per¬ 
formed a duty, and then we parted to go to our 
different seats; but there was something in the 
smile, which kept me, during all that meal, in a 
flutter of strange happiness. 

I was in Georgiana’s room, just before dinner, 
assisting my cousin to complete her toilet, and 
my aunt was looking magisterially on, when 
there was a knock at the door, and my uncle 
entered, redder than ever in the face and puffing 
with the labor of coming up stairs. He plunged 
down on the frail bedstead, all the chnirs being 
occupied, till it creaked under him, exclaiming, 
as he mopped his brow, 

“I’ve got news for you, Georgy. Who do you 
think this Mr. Talbot is?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know, papa. But lie’s hand¬ 
some; and a hero: how lovely he’d look in uni¬ 
form.” 

I bit my lip to conceal a Binile. My uncle 
wenl on. 

“Pooh! pooh! All stuff about hero and regi¬ 
mentals. He’s the Mr. Talbot, the famous Mr. 
Talbot, the ablest lawyer of his years in his city, 
as Senator Clare has just, told me.” And the 
handkerchief was used, this time, to fan his 
face. “I thought I recognized him. When I 
was over there, two years ago, I heard him at a 
public meeting; it was about the Hungarians; 
Kossuth, you know, was expected then; and he 
actually made me cry.” 

“Made t/ou cry?” said Georgtn.no, opening her 
Juno-like eyes, and laughing a light laugh of 
incredulity. 

“Yes! Nor was I the only one. You needn’t 
Bhnke your head, you puss. Do you think we 
old fellows have no feelings?” 

The only reply was a shrug of the pretty 
shoulders, which were unusually bare to-day. 
For some reason, indeed, my cousin had taken 
great pains with her toitet. My uncle paused, 
as if half ashamed of his confession, and then 
went on. 

“But this gentleman is rich too, very rich; 
needn’t practice if he didn’t want to. I tell you 


what, Georgy,” and he looked at her seriously, 
“you’d better give up flirting and set your cap 
for him,” 

“I intend to,” said my cousin, gayly, rising 
as she spoke, “and I’ll bet you, pa, that I suc¬ 
ceed.” Sho tapped his cheek with her fan. “Is 
it done?” 

“The day you are Mrs. Talbot,” was the re¬ 
ply, “I’ll give you ten thousand dollars in dia¬ 
monds.” 

“Will you, you precious old papa?” cried 
Georgians, and bIio fairly took bis head in her 
hands and kissed him, a feat I had not seen her 
perform, in full dress, for years. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Geoboiana carried out her threat. It gai« 
mo a new idea of her intellect, if I may call it 
such, to sec the tact with which she adapted 
herself to Mr. Talbot’s tastes. Their intimacy 
progressed rapidly. Though he was a hero in 
the eyes of all the young ladies, and, therefore, 
welcomed by each with smiles, she seemed, by 
some art known only to herself, to be able to 
while him away at will. I believe they began, 
at last, to Jmte her, I own to having, more than 
once, been secretly annoyed at the successful 
nonchalance with which she would approach, 
when Mr. Talbot was conversing with me, make 
somo gay remark, and finally carry him off 
triumphantly. Thero is a manner acquired by 
persons who live much in society, which is often 
more serviceable than higher mental qualities. 
This Georgiana possessed in perfection. Her 
taste in dress also was exquisite, and her means 
of gratifying it unlimited. 

“Your cousin always looks like a picture,” he 
said to me, ono evening, as Georgiana floated 
into the drawing-room, her light, voluminous 
robes falling cloud-like about her. “She has 
the rare gift of knowing precisely what will be¬ 
come her; and in that respect is a true artist.” 

At other times he would praise what he called 
her feminine nature. “She seems to love all 
things that are beautiful,” he once said. “It 
is, as developed in her, a purely feminine cha¬ 
racteristic. I often think, that, to the extent to 
which a woman has it, is Bhe truly womanly. 
Men, instinctively, seek turmoil and strife; they 
delight in something to conquer; and the best 
of them, I believe, prefer those women who are 
most entirely their oppositeB.” 

One morning, Georgiana appeared with her 
hair brushed back from her face, and wearing a 
light colored robe, that opened in front, display¬ 
ing a superbly embroidered skirt: the robe was 
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trimmed with cherry-colored ribbons, and bo¬ 
oms her magically. 

“She looks like a French Marquise of the last 
century,” said Mr. Talbot. “What a high-bred 
lir! One would think she had walked out of a 
picture by ‘Greuze.’ I must go and talk to her, 
and fancy I am in the Little Trianon, in the first 
jears of Marie Antoinette.” 

These conversations always left a pang be¬ 
hind them. In vain I chided myself, in secret; 
ia Tain I said I was envious: I could not prevent 
a feeling of pain whenever Mr. Talbot thus eulo¬ 
gized Georgiana. I, who knew her so well, could 
not understand the glamour which she seemed 
to have cast over him. 

Yet there were occasions when I doubted if 
Mr. Talbot cared for her. I could not forget 
what I had overheard him say about myself. 
And his manner to me, though not the least like 
that of lovers I had read of, was such as often 
to set my heart beating. It was different, at all 
times, from what it was to Georgiana. It had 
a high and knightly bearing, an under-current 
of acknowledged sympathy, which I never ob¬ 
served in his manner to her. To my cousin he 
talked of fashion, the topics of societ}', European 
travel, the opera, the Springs: with mo his 
themes were of a loftier character; and I could 
not but bo flattered by the distinction. Art, 
literature, social progress, heroic souls, deeds 
that would live forever: these were the subjects 
we discussed. Ah I how his eye kindled, how 
his voice deepened with enthusiasm, as he spoke 
of the great dead; men, who had lived, not for 
their own selfish aggrandizement, but for the 
good of mankind; martyrs and patriots, who, in 
the cause of country or of God, had taken tHeir 
lives in their hands, and gone forth to do battle 
with the Appolyon of their age. It was at such 
times, that, looking at the rigid mouth, and eye 
that challenged defiance, I felt that he also could 
die for what he thought the right, yes! could 
plack his own heart out, if need be. 

But I was not foolish enough to think he loved 
me. Whenever an hour had been spent with 
bim peculiarly agreeable, or whenever lie seemed 
to prefer my society to Georgiana’s, I used to 
u y to myself, when I was alone in my room: | 
“Margaret Gray, don’t be silly; gentlemen, even : 
the best of them, like to amuse themselves pith ■ 
girls: you must not suppose, because Mr. Talbot ■ 
talks to you, that he forgets you are poor.” 

Yet, as Boon as we met again, I ceased to re¬ 
member this. I learned to detect his footstep, ■ 
before he was in flight; to. know him, by his gait, 
then he was so far off that I could hardly dis¬ 
tinguish him. Once or twice he had joined me, 


< in the customary ramble, which I took, at sun- 
^ set, up the bench; and on these occasions he 
' was always strangely eloquent. He Beemcd to 
s give himself up to the hour and to his company, 
i talking ns if I and Nature were parts of himself. 
5 This was a silent recognition, I said to myself, 
j> that I was worthy to share his higher thoughts. 
| And then I chided myself for saying so. 

[ On another occasion, we sat watching the 
I moonlight on the sea, till, in listening to his 
[ talk, I forgot the time, and was surprised and a 
littlo abashed, when Georgiana came in search 
of me at a late hour. 

“Dear me,” she said, with an affectation of 
surprise, “you here, Maggy. I hadn’t the least 
notion of it, and ran down, tired out with the 
silly fops in the drawing-room, to look at tho 
ocean.” But I knew better; I knew she had 
come to watch me. 

Meantime a fortnight passed. There were 
daily rides, or soiling excursions, or parties to 
go crabbing; mornings spent in the. bowling 
alleys, evenings devoted to dances or charadeB. 
In one respect, our acquaintance with Mr. Tal¬ 
bot had been of advantage to me, it procured me 
a share in these pleasures. Before his arrival, 
everybody considered me a governess, and as 
my uncle never asked me to participate in the 
sports constantly going on, nobody else thought 
it worth while. But now the fact that Mr. Tal¬ 
bot. often invited me, and the knowledge that I 
was not a hired dependent, procured me, almost 
always, a share in such amusements. I fre¬ 
quently heard, “Is not Miss Gray going?” or 
“We can’t do without Miss Gray,” or “Miss 
Gray must come on our side, or the game won’t 
be fair.” I was quite a different person from 
the plain, neglected automaten of the month 
before. 

One day there was a crabbing party at Point 
Breeze, a shady promontory on the Chincoree 
river, within a convenient drive of the hotel. 
It was a sultry morning, for a land breeze was 
blowing, and we bad all repaired there, because, 
at such times it wns hottest at the beach, but 
was comparatively cool at the Point, there 
being a long stretch of river and bay to the 
westward, which impregnated the wind with 
something of its own refreshing temperature. 

Georgiana, too fine a Indy to join in our sport, 
was sitting under an awning, fanning herself 
languidly, when Mr. Talbot looked up from his 
line. 

“What do you say to a sail, Miss Elliott?” he 
said. “You seem dreadfully bored. Come, I will 
be your cavalier; a modern Cavendish, if you 
will; and we’ll go in search of new El Dorados.’ 
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Georgiana glauced around, *ith secret triumpl 
in her eye; but affecting hesitation, said, v 

“If you don’t think it will bo too hot!” 

“Nonsense,” replied Mr. Tulbot, in a blunt 
decided way, ho often had; and throwing dow] 
hie line, ho continued, “your parasol will kce] 
off the sun; and it’s cooler on the water thai 
here.” 

“Well, if Margaret will come also,” said nr 
cousin, rising gracefully, for sho never forgo 
the proprieties. 

I was not particularly pleased at a second 
hand invitation like this, especially ub Mr. Tal 
bot remarked, quite coolly, “Oh! to be sure,’ 
as lie jumped from the pier to hoist the sail ol 
the boat; but I knew Georgiana would pout 
after we got home, if I did not go, bo I con 
eented with the best grace I could. 

There wns a light breeze, which wafted ue 
slowly out into the bay. I have always beer 
fond of the water, so I soon forgot my momen¬ 
tary vexation. Mr. Talbot had tbo reputation, 
not only among the amateurs, but with the 
fishermen also, of handling a sail-boat skillfully; 
and certainly nothing seemed to be easier for 
him than to direct our light craft, as he sat, 
rudder in hand, carelessly chatting with Geor¬ 
giana. Annoyed at the manner of my invita¬ 
tion, I held myself aloof, as much as possible, 
especially ns neither of my companions appeared 
to notice my reserve; bo I sat humming alow 
tune to avoid overhearing the half whispered 
conversation back of me, now watching the 
white, fleecy clouds that hung about the western 
horizon, and now dipping my fingers into the 
wave, as the boat glided noiselessly along like a 
white gull skimming the waters. 

We had gone about six miles down the bay, 
and were approaching the Highlands at its 
mouth, when I woke from a long reverio to 
hear Mr. Talbot say to Georgiana that a thun¬ 
der-storm was coming up and that wo had better 
return. Glancing to the west, I saw that the 
fleecy clouds had disappeared, and that a purple 
black bank of vapor, like a distant mountain 
range, had taken their place. My cousin was 
already uneasy. 

“There’s nothing to be alarmed about, Miss 
Elliott,” said Mr. Talbot, as ho turned the boat 
homeward. “We have ample time. It will be 
an adventure to talk of.” 

Our progress was novr comparatively glow. 
Instead of Blipping smoothly along before the 
wind, we had to describe a zig-zag course, tack¬ 
ing continually as it is called, in order to beat 
back to the pier. But the motion, to me at least, 
was more exhilarating than it had been before. 


z Now the boat rushed along, leaning far over t 
s the left, the water shooting past her like fence 
£ past a railroad train. Now Bhe seemed to stoj 
^ in mid-career, obedient to the guidance of Mr 
$ Talbot, and fluttering her sails for an instant 
$ poised like a bird about to wheel, and thei 
^ darted off at a Bharp angle to her former course 
$ dashing into the head-waves with a thud tha 
^ sent the spray often back to our faces. Tin 
l blood danced riotously in my veins. I realize) 
$ what Byron felt when he spoke of the sea bound 
$ iug beneath him like a steed that knew its rider 
$ I was in no hurry to be ashore. 

5 Not so Georgiana. The constant stooping t< 
^ avoid the boom, as the sail was shifted, and th< 
^ changing her seat each time to get on the highei 
s side of the boat, for she was afraid to remain on 
i the lower, made her, at last, exclaim, 

J “Why don’t you go back like you came, Mr. 

I * Talbot? It’s much more comfortable, I’m sure. 
You lose a great deal, too, by crossing from side 
to side of the bay, in this way.” 

1 “Ah! I see you’re no seaman,” replied Mr. 
Talbot, with a smile. “Going down, wo had 
tbo wind afier us, and could carry what sailors 
\ call ‘a free sheet.’ But now what little breeze 
\ there is, is noarly dead ahead, and our only 
s chance is to work back, as I am doing. It’s 
| very slow,” he added, dubiously, glancing at 
i tbo threatening clouds to the west, now rapidly 
J rising to the zenith. 

^ “You don’t think we’ll be caught out in the 
jj rain?’' said Georgians, in alarm. 

$ “You’re not much afraid of a wetting, are 
^you?” he answered, gayly, 
v “We shall be drowned, I know wo shall,” 
| almost shrieked my cousin, looking from Mr. 

^ Talbot to the approaching storm, and she rose 
i quickly. 

i “Sit down, I beg of you,” said Mr. Talbot, 

; half authoritatively. “You might upset this 
1 light craft.” And ho added, in a Bootbing tone. 

* “Indeed, there isn’t a particle of danger. B 
; there, Miss Gray?” 

t This was the first time, since we emburked, 

; that he had spoken directly to me. The alarm 
: of my cousin had made me, for a second, a little 
J nervous; but this now all passed away; fox I 
: saw Mr. Talbot felt perfectly secure, and I knew 
; we could trust in him. * 

“I feel no fear,” I answered. “Georgy isn’t 
used to sailing, or she wouldn’t mind it either." 

For some time, nothing more was said. Mr. 
Talbot was busied in working his way along, 
taking advantage of every puff of air, of every 
current, and had no leisure to talk. My eousin 
cowered on her seat, her head buried in her 
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h&ndfl, or glanced.up fearfully at the clouds, 
»nd then at the long stretch of water which still 
separated us from the pier. I watched the ap¬ 
proaching tempest. 

I wish I could describe the spectacle. Never 
before had I seen such a deep purple-black in the 
sky, or such inky water. An ominous twilight 
was all around. The birds, after skimming low 
down, had fled frightened to their hiding-places. 
The wind had finally died out. Above, wild, 
dusky-brown clouds, rolling over and over, sped 
before the tempest. A foreboding hush was on 
everything. Suddenly, far to the west, I saw 
the walcr begin to glisten; the black sky lifted 
just enough to show a narrow streak of light 
along the horizon; and a strange, unearthly 
sound pervaded space, as of Nature sobbing at 
her approaching dissolution. 

“Miss Gray,” said Mr. Talbot, in quick, almost 
stern tones. “Here.” 

I was at his side in a moment. 

“The squall,” he said, rapidly, “will strike 
os directly: you can see and hear it coming. 
Take this tiller. I must get in the mainsail, or 
we shall capsize,” he continued, running for¬ 
ward. There was a little shriek from Georgian®, 
bat he took no notice of it “Listen to what I 
lay. When I cry ‘luff,’ put your helm over to 
the left; that is the way. Perhaps there’ll be 
no necessity, but if the squall comes before I 
get back, it’s the only thing that will Eave us. 
If I say, afterward, ‘down, hard down,'jam the 
tiller down with all your might.” 

He stood at the foot of the mast, as he spoke,; 
and was already untying the ropes, which held 
the huge sail up. I could, at that moment, have ■ 
braved anything. 

Down came the mainsail, clattering, Mr. Tal- : 
boi pulling it in, hand over hand. A few quick, j 
decisive knots lied it faBt to the boom. The; 
squall was now cIobo to us, whitening the wide ; 
hay before it, roaring like the surf at high-tide • 
in a north-easter. Mr. Talbot did not hesitate ! 
*n instant, but springing to the how of the boat, j 
began to let down the triangular sail, which ran ; 
from the bowsprit to the top of the mast. The i 
canvas had half descended, and he was stooping j 
to^faaten it, when he thundered, rather than i 
shouted, “luff, luff,” and then “down, hard ! 
down, harder.” The boat heeled over till I j 
thought it had upset: described a quick curve ; 
in the water; and then daneed'up into the very ] 
l«eth of. the hurricane, her bow, as it plunged \ 
into the waves, throwing the spray almost over 1 
the mast-head, and completely drenching me. \ 
for a Becond, and whilo I thought wo were going | 
over, I saw the sail nearly dragged, as I thought, i 


< out of Mr. Talbot’s hands; but he pulled it down, 
$ with the strength of a Hercules, and by a rapid, 
<• dexterous turn fastened the rope to the side of 
s the mast: all this time his eyes never leaving me 
^ and Georgiana, 

\ “Thank God!” he said, almost under his 
J breath, and unconsciously, I believe. His face, 
J lately so troubled, cleared up magically, and 
' glancing for a moment ahead, he came back to 
s where we sat, saying cheerfully, “Now it may 
$ blow great guns, Miss Elliott, it can’t harm us: 
£ what prodigies we shall be in the eyes of every- 
\ body r ; we .have really had an adventure. Keep 
| the tiller a little while longer, Miss Margaret, 

\ while I improvise a shelter from the storm for 

I your cousin.” 

It was quite time, for the rain, at first de¬ 
scending in a few huge drops, was now pouring 
in a torrent, almost beating mo down. Geor¬ 
giana, in a minute, was housed under the sail; 
but by that time I was drenched through. Mr. 
Talbot, though in no better condition, shook his 
head as he saw it, and taking the tiller from me, 
whispered, 

“You’re a brave girl, Miss Gray. But go 
now and get under the sail too, for you’re not 
used to this sort of work. Oh! never mind me,” 
he added, interpreting my glance. “Such an 
old water-dog as I am is all the better for a 
drenching occasionally. The squall is past, and 
I’ll soon carry you into port.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

From that day, there was a perceptible change 
in Mr. Talbot’s manner toward me. I did not 
go to the dinner table, but obeyed his parting 
injunction, to take a hot drink he said ho would 
send up, and to lie down till evening. He came 
up, at supper, extending both hands, in a frank, 
unconventional way he had when pleased. 

“How glad I am to see you. What a color 
you have. I hope you’ve taken no cold.” 

“None at all,” I said, gayly. “Nor has Geor¬ 
giana either.” 

“You relieve me,” he replied. “I was almost 
afraid to ask. Do you know,” he added, offer¬ 
ing me hi3 arm, “that, for a moment, I thought 
it was all over. If it bndn’t been for your ready 
apprehension of my orders, and your quick obe¬ 
dience, the boat would have been upset.” 

“And one, or all of us, been drowned,” I 
replied: and I shuddered slightly. 

“You have never been so near death before?” 
he asked. “Did you realize it?” 

“Yes! I saw from your face how it was!” 

“And wasn’t you afraid?” 
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“ Th<j£o wasn’t time.” 

“You had to act, you mean. Nobly Baid. Do 
you know, Miss Margaret, that I believe you’d 
have mado a Joan of Arc?” 

At this moment, my aunt came up, and began 
alternately to chide my companion for having 
taken Georgiana sailing, and to thank him “for 
saving,” as she phrased it, “the dear girl’s life.” 

“I’ll take the blame,” gallantly said Mr. Tal¬ 
bot, “for I deserve it. But the praise belongs 
to Miss Margaret, who saved all of our lives.” 
And he withdrew a step, so as to put mo into 
the foreground. 

My aunt looked at me, at first in amazement, 
then with indignation, which she tried, however, 
to conceal from my companion, 

“Oh! to bo sure. I'd heard of it,” and she 
laughed a littlo constrained laugh. “We’re all 
obliged to my husband’s niece. She’s quite 
masculine, always was,” and with this home- 
thrust, she left us. 

Georgiana did not make her appenranco till 
tlio next day; but Mr. Talbot was the first to 
welcome her; ho even ntlended her to breakfast, 
taking my uncle’s vacant seat; for Mr. Elliott 
had gone to town. 

Still, though in this, and other things, he was 
ns attentive ns ever to my cousin, I could see, 
after a day or two, that bIic was jealous of me. 
At first, the possibility of such a thing seemed 
incredible. But when she grow, daily, more 
cold toward me; when she treated me often 
superciliously, even pettishly, I could no longer 
doubt it. My aunt took even less pains to con¬ 
ceal her indignation. All this could not but 
render me unhappy. Yet, when Mr. Talbot was 
at my side, I forgot everything. Not unfre- 
quently, also, the jealousy of my cousin sent a 
thrill of joy through me, because it confirmed 
me in what, at other times, I still thought a 
vain delusion—the hope that I was not indifferent 
to Mr. Talbot. 

One night, there waB a subscription ball, given 
by the gentlemen of our hotel. It had kept the 
ladies in a state of excitement for n whole 
week preceding; hair-dressera had been sent 
for from the city; new wardrobes had been 
ordered; several army and navy officers, with 
various other guests, distinguished either soci¬ 
ally or politically, were expected. More than ; 
half tho girls were speculating os to the con- j 
quests they would make. } 

I wore my simple robe of muslin; and my hair ' 
a la Grecgue. I will not deny that I thought of ; 
Mr. Talbot, and of what I had overheard him ' 
say about this costume, on tlml first evening. 5 
Georgiana was to appear in a new and costly > 


5 dress, which she had sent for from her milliner. 
J I saw, from her eye, that she had determined to 
s stake everything on that night’s success. Never 
l shall I forget the look of contempt that welcomed 
? mo, for a moment, as I entered her room, pre- 
v paratory to going down. 

i Mr. Talbot, in spite of the crowd of uniforms, 
$ was still the most popular person there. My 
$ heart fluttered when I saw him approach whore 
$ Georgiana and I were sitting. There was a mo- 
$ ment of doubt, during which he paid his compli- 
;» ments to both of us; then ho asked me to dance 
^ the first set with him. I really pitied my cousin, 
s till I saw the angry flush on her face, ns I turned 
n to go, and the threatening look of her eyes. 

^ But I soon forgot everything but my partner. 

\ There was a subdued manner about him, dif- 
\ ferent from what I had ever observed toward 
^ other women, which made me feel at once happy 
s and embarrassed. Perhaps he observed my ner- 

i vottsness, for lie suddenly became lively; never 
had I known him more entertaining; and I soon 
^ grew at case again I felt the magnetism of his 
!• intellect; I was in extravagant spirits. 

\ When tho dance was over, a group gal bored 
\ about us, and I heard more tliau one wlmper, 

| “Miss Gray is unusually brilliant to-night:” 
i indeed my situation becamo so public, that I 
| drew my companion out to the piazza, under 
! pretence of wantiug fre3h air. “I shall never^’ 

I thought, “become habituated enough to society 
to endure being stared at.” 

All through that evening, I saw my aunt watch¬ 
ing mo with an angry scowl. But I was too happy 
to think of this except for the moment. Twice, 
Mr Talbot danced with Georgiana, and several 
other young belles were honored, each once, 
with his hand; but I was the only one whom he 
led out frequently. It came to be so natural 
for me, at last, to expect his return, after a waltz 
or quadrille with others, that, unconsciously, I 
kept, whenever it was possible, a vacant seat for 
him beside me. 

When I went to my room, that night, I felt, 
that, if I never was happy again, I had been bo, 
superlatively so, for once in my life. I did not 
audibly even whisper it to myself, but the hope^ 
was never so strong before that I was beloved. 
Mr. Talbot’s manner, all tho evening, had been 
wlmt a woman would rather have than any 
amount of mere intellectual admiration: and it 
had never been so before. 

I woke, the next morning, with a heart as 
light as a bird. I began to sing at my simple 
toilet. I knew that Mr. Talbot was to rise at 
day-break to go fishing, and I did not expect, 
therefore, to see him at the breakfast-table; but 
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I could not avoid stealing a glance at his usual 
seat, and blushing, guiltily, when I caught my 
aunt’s eye fired severely on me. 

“I wish to see you in my roota,” said my 
aunt, coldly, as we rose from the table. 

I followed her up stairs. She told me to lock 
the door. 

“A pretty state of things!” she exclaimed. 
“So you think you can wheedle Mr. Talbot into 
marrying you.” 

I made no reply. But I felt the blood rush to 
my forehead: then leave me pale as ashes, but 
trembling with suppressed indignation. 

“As if he would ever do more than amuse 
himself with one like you,” Bhe continued. “Oh! 
you ueedn’t look in that way. I always told Mr. 
Elliott you were a treacherous, ungrateful minx. 
I declare you make mo ashamed of my sex, to 
see how impudently you throw yourself into this 
gentleman’s way.” 

“I am not treacherous,” I said, rallying to 
defend myself, “I am not ungrate-” 

“Stop! I won’t have a word. Such unblush¬ 
ing effrontery I never saw. You will make your¬ 
self the talk of the whole place, if you haven’t 
already done it! If you’ve a right to disgrace 
yourself, you’ve no right to disgrace us. Mr. Tal¬ 
bot sees you arc throwing yourself into his arms, 
and no doubt laughs about it to tho other young 
men. The idea of going off walking, alone, up 
the beach, with him; of sitting out in the arbor, 
late at night; of following him with your eyes; 
of always keeping a place for him, by you, on 
the sofa,” 

At this last allusion, the color rose to my 
cheeks, for I felt partly guilty. She had paused 
for breath, but when she saw my embarrassment, 
she resumed, 

“Oh! you admit it, do you? You’re not so 
brazen but what you blush for it. And remem¬ 
ber, Miss, what I see, others see. I know that 
your conductwns remarked on, last night. There, 
not a word; but go now. I want no explanations, 
but only more prudent behavior. Get him, if 
you can; I’m sure your uncle and dear Georgiana, 
as well as I, wifi rejoice at your good luck; but 
don’t disgrace us by indelicate behavior.” 

I left the room abashed and humiliated. I 
knew well that it was envy and rage that made 
my aunt speak in this way. But I could not 
avoid fearing, for all that, that my conduct had 
been such as to cause remark. I felt guilty of 
having loved Mr. Talbot. What if I had betrayed 
myself, as my aunt snid? 

Such a possibility almost mnddened me. Be¬ 
yond all things else I loathed scheming in a 
young girl. To me it was inexpressibly un- 


maidenly. To be accused of it by strangers, 
to have given even the faintest cause for the 
accusation—oh! it was degrading. I hated, 
for the time, Mr. Talbot; I hated my aunt for 
her injustice; I bated Georgiana for having been 
the cause of it; but I hated most myself. Bit¬ 
terly I resolved that neither she, nor others, 
sliould ever have it to say again that I courted 
his society: and in this mood I took a book and 
walked angrily down to the arbor overlooking 
the beach. 


J CHAPTER VIII. 

\ I had been reading for a little while only, when 
^ I heard a familiar footstep; and Mr. Talbot ap- 
«; proaehed. Still smarting from what my aunt 
s had said, and determined to afford no cause for 
i; such remarks again, I gave him a curt reception, 
s He seemed astonished: then offended: then 
$ appeared to think it was absurd to get angry. 
$ But having made one or two further efforts to 
s draw me into conversation, which I answered 
•• only in monosyllables, he was about to go, when 
i Georgiana came up. I had left her reading a 
ij sentimental novel in her room, where she declared 
she would stay till dinner; but I have no doubt 
5 slio had seen Mr. Talbot join me, for her window 
J overlooked tho sea, and that she had como down 
purposely to interrupt us. 

To do her justice she was looking charmingly. 
She pretended to explain her presence, by saying 
she bad been searching for me all the morning; 
and sinking languidly into a seat, she glided 
into conversation with Mr. Talbot. He doubt¬ 
less mentally contrasted her affability with my 
sullcuness, for his manner changed immediately, 
ho grew animated, he devoted himself almost 
entirely to her. She, on her part, played off all 
her pretty, coquettish arts on him. In my ex¬ 
isting temper, I smiled, ironically, at this, be¬ 
hind my book. “Even tho most sensible men,” 
I said, scornfully, “are victims to vanity, and so 
fall a prey to these poor feminine tricks,” 

I was in no improved mood, therefore, to an¬ 
swer a question which Mr. Talbot suddenly ad¬ 
dressed to me. 

“What do you think of it, Miss Margaret?” he 
said. “I see you have been reading, and not 
listening; and I don’t wonder,” he continued, 
glancing at my book, “for ‘Undino’ is a story 
to entrance one. But pray, forget Hildebrand 
and his water-nymph, for awhile; and be umpire 
between Miss Elliott and myself.” 

“I haven’t tho first qualification for the task, 
sir.” I answered, coldly. 

But he was not to be rebuffed. 

“At any rate,” he said, “hear the point. Your 
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cousin maintains that women are not justly 
treated, by the lawB; that, in fact, they arc 
littlo better than slave3 to tho stronger sex.” 

Now this was tho subject, on which, above all 
others, I felt most strongly: the one in which 
my pride and sensitiveness controlled me, per¬ 
haps, more than my intellect. I had so often 
contemplated the possibility of having to leave 
my uncle’s house and earn a livelihood for 
myself, that I was morbidly awako to the inade¬ 
quate wages which women received, to tho few 
avenues of employment open to them, and to the 
loss of social caste which laboring for their bread 
often brought upon them. I was already angry; 
and this question, thus put by Mr. Talbot, made 
mo angrier, because it implied that he palliated, 
if ho did not defend, tho course of tho world at 
largo toward my sex. 

But I need not have been so. I was well 
aware, that, though Mr. Talbot was a firm be¬ 
liever in the progress of the race, and though 
ho advocated enthusiastically every measure 
which bo considered a reform, lie was not a 
Tisionary, and that many superficial thinkers, 
on this account, would havo called him a con¬ 
servative. Wo had, indeod, never talked before 
on this theme, but I knew enough of his senti¬ 
ments on social questions generally, to be aware 
that he was no friend to sudden and radical 
changes, even where they were possible, because 
be had no faith in their permanence under such 
contingencies; and I was not ignorant that he 
considered there were very few sudden social 
reforms which were practicable at alL “A re¬ 
form, which is not founded on public sentiment,” 
ho had once said, “is no reform at all; for things 
soon fall back to their old condition; no law can 
last which is not an exponent of tho popular pre¬ 
judice as well as of the popular intellect.” Ear¬ 
nestly as I felt on the subject of woman’s wrongs, 
I was well awaro that it was one of the most 
difficult social problems of the age, and that to 
boIvg it wisely would requiro the best thoughts 
of the best minds for more than one generation. 
I would have known, in a calmer moment, that 
I could not expect Mr. Talbot to take the radical 
view of tho question, to which I, in common 
with others of my sex, inclined. But, in my 
present mood, I disregarded all this, and replied 
bluntly and passionately, 

“Slaves! So they are.” And as I Bpoke, the 
whole oataloguo of woman’s injuries, as dealt 
out to her by laws made my men, rose up before 
mo; and my heart swelling with what I thought 
a righteous indignation, I continued with kin¬ 
dling cheek. “The chain may be gilded, but it 
is still a ohain.” 


1 Georgiana’s big eyes opened to their full 

I * width, less at the matter than at the manner 
of this speech. It shocked her conventional 
notions of fifte ladyism. Mr. Talbot smiled, and 
that smile provoked me to go on, more paasioa- 

1 ' ately, if possible, than before. 

“What equality has woman before the law!” 
I said. “You do not allow her to vote, yet you 
\ make her pay taxes. You tell her it is indeli- 
J cate for her to preach, yet say ahe has a soul to 
j bo saved. You give her property, when she 
s marries, to her husband; but don’t give her his, 

5 but only a third of it, and that not till he dies. 

S And if a woman is poor, and has to earn her 
living, you put her at once out of the pale of 
jj good society, and degrade her to a lower class.” 

\ “You are vehement,” said Mr. Talbot, gravely, 

I as I paused exhausted of breath “Permit mo to 
^ask: have you considered all theso things as 
| fully as your very decided language warrants?” 
t The tono of superiority, in which this was 
> spoken, provoked me still more. 

; “Decided language? Vehement?” I cried. 

5 “On such a subject one cannot be too vche- 
! ment.” 

; Mr. Talbot was silent. I continued heatedly, 

; “Take the caao I last spoke of. Is tho world 
; just to a woman who has to earn her liveli* 

; hood?” 

: Still ho did not reply. He was writing on the 
• sand with the end of his light bamboo cane. I 
; ennnot describe how this eimple act irritated me. 

11 began again, 

; “Nor is this all. Society, that Bhuts the door 
: of nearly every employment against woman, pays 
} her inadequately even for what it allows her to 
; do. No female earns as much as a nmn; she is 
; not permitted to do it. In my city, women wait 
Jin stores, very generally; but even there they 
; receive only half as much as young men. In 
; your city, they are shut out even from this 
; avenue. So it is everywhere. Yet a woman 
; lias blood and bones, must eat and dress, must 
have fire and light.” 

“A man is paid a9 the head of a family; a 
: woman as a solitary individual; and the majority 
of men are heads of families, as the.majority of 
; women are not,” said Mr. Talbot, looking up. 

“Are women never heads of families? Are 
there no widows, with orphan children? It ia* 
the old story of the lion. Men make the laws, 
and make them to suit themselves. Oh! if 
woman could, for but one day, have control of 
; the halls of legislation.” 

“Honestly now, Miss Gray,” he said, and he 
| looked me full in the eyes, “do you think the 
i world would be the better, if women followed 
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tndes, did merchandizing, wrangled at the bar, 
cheated at the . stock-exchange? Isn’t there 
something in a truly feminine character higher 
and diviner than can co-exist with these things?” 
I thought bitterly of what he had often said of 
Georgiana. “Suppose, for argument’s sake, that 
the avenues to all pursuits were thrown freely 
open to women; that, for every purpose of money¬ 
making, the two sexes were put on an equal; that 
woman was made the head of the family—do you, 
on your honor, believe that society would bo im¬ 
proved by it?” 

I made no reply. Secretly, I felt that he was 
right. He waited for awhile courteously: then 

proceeded, 

“If my mother had been hard, scheming, 
lacre-loving, what a wretch I would be now! 
And she would have been all this, I fear, Miss 
Gray, if she had been engaged, her life through, 
as men are, fighting, first for bread, and then for 
fortune. Under God,” he continued, solemnly, 
his voice trembling with emotion, “it is because 
women are preserved, as I would say; excluded, 
as you phrase it; from the rougher contact of 
life, that we men begin, at least, with some high 
tod holy feelings; and if we lose them afterward, 
or if they often grow cold within us, it is because 
we are thrown, like gladiators, into tho arena, 
tod forced often to fight for our very lives. By 
her organization, indeed, woman is moro deli¬ 
cate, more refined, more ideal, more religious 
than man is; but even her organization cannot 
entirely resist the cold teachings of a selfish 
* world; for few women, I say it with regret, who 
play the part of men, whether they play it from 
choice or necessity, but become more or less 
mannish; and to the extent they become man¬ 
nish, to that extent they cease to be really love¬ 
able.” 

Much of this moved me. Much of it I felt to 
be true. But it irritated me all the more. I 
believed ho was indirectly telling me I was too 
masculine. I answered, 

“Is what you call womanly, really so? Haven’t 
all men a false ideal ? Wouldn’t they rather have 
a toy than a companion ?” 

“No,” he replied, with sudden energy, “a 
thousand times no! In proportion as a man is 
strong himself, he wishes, longs for, will have, 
Companion, and not a toy.” 

“The ivy and the oak,” I answered, scorn¬ 
fully; “it’s ivy man wants, after all.” 

“You don’t argue, you sneer,” he said. 

"I do argue. I have given you examples 
enough.” 

“And your examples were all exceptions.” 

“Oh! that’s always the answer,” I said. “It' 
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\ is eternally the same equivocation about excep- 
j lions to general rules.” 

; “But society, as you surely know, has to make 
I general laws,” he said. “It flows from the fal- 
; libility of the human intellect; and under general 
: laws it is impossible always to prevent injustice 

• to the few. Besides, I don’t see that women 
‘ suffer more than men. If there are thousands 
: of educated women, doomed to a poverty that is 
| the more painful because of their culture, and 

• compelled to labor at hateful tasks for a liveli- 
: hood, there are quite as many men. The majority 
i of my own sex, if I am to believe their words, 
; aro discontented with their lot. It is very cer- 
; tain that where one is born, as the proverb goes, 

• ‘with a silver spoon in his mouth,’ a dozen are 
: born without.” 

j “We cannot talk on this subject,” I said. “We 
; differ too irreconcilably.” And I moved to go. 

! “Nay! stay,” said he. “Hear me out. Is it 
! man, or woman, who is to blame for this ostra- 

• cism, of which you spoke, awhile ago? Are not 
; your sex the first to drop the acquaintance of a 
j woman reduced to work for a livelihood?” 

; I acknowledged, mentally, that he was right; 

: but remained silent. Georgiana now interposed. 
! “You have converted me, at least, Mr. Tal- 
j bot,” she said, with a wonderfully natural air 
i of frankness and innocence. “I confess I had 
■ never thought much on this subject, but had 
; taken up the popular cry of my sex.” 

; “I wish you joy of your convert then, Mr. 

| Talbot,” I said, curtsying scornfully. “But it 
; is, at least, thoroughly feminine on the part of 
: Georgy. I suppose most of us women are so, 

: and (hat is why man holds us in the slavery he 
: does. You were right,” I added, bitterly. “We 
: betray ourselves.” With which parting words, 
and a glance, like a Parlhian arrow, shot at my 
cousin, I swept proudly away. 

But I had not reached tho house before 1 was 
heartily ashamed of myself. I had given way 
to temper. I had shown jealousy of Georgiana. 
I had exaggerated my opinions. “Vehement, 
was the word he used,” I said: and I felt its 
justice. I was self-condemned. I crept up to 
my room, double-locked the door, threw myself 
on the bed, and gave way to tears of mingled 
shame and remorse. 

That night there was another “hop.” I had 
looked forward to it, only that morning, with 
unalloyed delight. But now I could not hope 
that Mr. Talbot would bo with me. He would 
never bo to me again what he had been. He 
might forgive my opinions, distasteful as they 
were to him; but he could' net forget my too 
evident loss of temper. 
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My fears were realized. I instinctively avoided 
liim, even turned my back, and looked away, to 
save my pride. So, except a stately, but stu¬ 
diously polite bow, when ho first caught my eye, 
he gave no sign of his being aware of my pre¬ 
sence. He was the life of tho party, meantime; 
affable to all; but to Georgiana he was abso¬ 
lutely devoted. Once or twice, in waltzing, be 
and she nearly ran against me; but except a 
hasty, indifferent, “pardon me,” there was 
nothing said. 

I did not want for partners; but I was ab¬ 
stracted in spite of myself, and was glad to 
escape early to my room. 


How miserably unhappy I was! But I n 0 
longer thought, with regret, of my vehement 
manner. A flense of injustice and cruel neglect 
possessed me. 

“Let him scorn me,” I said, bitterly. “What 
do I caret I told him nothing but tho truth. 
Wo women are unjustly treated in all things; 
and from tho cradle to the grave. If I had de¬ 
ferred humbly to his opinion I might-” 

I stopped, with a haughty gesture. I would not 
suffer myself to think that I had ever dreamed 
bo foolish a dream. But I lay awako neverthe¬ 
less for hours; and I had never been so unhappy, 
even when a child. (to be continued.) 
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CONTINUED 

CHAPTER IX. 

Ix this unhappy mood I remained for several 
Hays. Mr. Talbot had left, the evening after the 
dance, to be absent, as I heard Georgiana say, 
for nearly a week. 

One day, I was sitting in my favorite alcove, 
above the sea, when Senator Clare approached. 
He and I had lately become quite friendly; at 
least, he often stopped to talk to me. He began 
now gayly, 

“Poetizing beside the ocean again, eh! Miss 
Gray?” For the Senator would insist I 'was 
literary, and wrote poetry, in spite of my de¬ 
nials. 

“It is unwritten poetry, then,” £ replied. 

“ Perverse as ever,” was his rejoinder. “Now 
if I was only tlie favored one, who was allowed 
a peep into that port folio. At any rate,” he 
continued, observing I was annoyed at his perti¬ 
nacity, “if you do not write poetry, I am sure 
you feel it. Your love for the sea is unaffected. 
Others talk of it twice ns much ns you do, but 
ono sees they are not in earnest.” 

“Yes! I love the ocean,” I answered, abstract¬ 
edly. “It seems to mo like some great, beauti¬ 
ful monster, that fascinates me beyond words.” 

“ Mrs. Clare and I were watching you, yester¬ 
day, when you were bathing. You entered into 
(ho sprit of it as no one else does. Are you ndt 
afraid to go out so far alone?” 

It was the custom at this watering-place, as at 
most American ones, for ladies to be attended 
by a huslmml, brother, or male acquaintance, 
when in the hrenkers. As I lmd neither hus¬ 
band, nor brother, and knew my uncle’s selfish¬ 
ness, I always bathed by myself, for 1 would not 
permit any other gentleman to assist mo. 

“Oh! no,” I replied. “Why should I fear? 
1 am always careful to keep on safe ground. 
Besides, I swim.” 

“Wo were observing you floating. I wish 
every lady had your courage. When I was 
younger I would sport, for hours, in the breakers; 
but I am getting too old now.” 

“I think it is less strength than skill that is 
required. The surf is sometimes very heavy, 
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t but I have never yet lost iny footing. The knack 
!; comes by nature, perhaps.” 

' “You bathe, certainly, as if you were born to 
^ it. I can recognize you among a hundred. Mr 

* Talbot was saying the same, only the other morn- 
•j ing, when lie and I stood looking at you. It wai 
l the very day he left. The waves came racing 
!; in, like greyhounds coursing. You stood, your 
^ shoulder slightly inclined to the rollers, your hat 
| disappearing and reappearing, ns they rushed 
^ over you; ‘that famous lmt,’ he cried, ‘it is like 
1 the plume of Henry of Navarre, always in front 
t of tho battle.’ It was wonderful how you kept 
‘ your ground. I said as much, but he told me 
| of a certain sailing party,” and the Senator 
| looked archly at me, “and answered that your 
l co lira go was never temerity, though you had the 
j mettle of a thorough-bred. The metaphor is 
‘ mine, not his, and I beg your pardon: we old 
| lovers of the turf are often jockeys even in our 
\ talk.” 

| It was not, however, at the comparison that I 
\ colored. My emotion arose from anything but 
( anger. I remembered that all this had been 
i said, by Mr. Talbot, after I had supposed I had 
1 offended him hopelessly. It was happiness that 
; called the crimson to my cheek. 

! “But I declare,” said tho Senator, rising, “if 
> here isn’t Mr. Talbot himself. Talk of a certain 
! personage, eh! Miss Gray. Ho is coming, just 
: in time, for I know you have been dreadfully 
| bored by an old fellow like me.” 

; I recognized the footstep, though still distant 
; But I did not dnre to look up. I heard it 
: approach and stop beside me. Still I gflied jm- 
; movably before me. My heart was heating 
J fast. 

• “And Miss Grey too,” said that rich, manly 
I voice, thrilling through and through me, “I 
I hope she, also, is glad to see an old friend.” 

: I raised my eyes, and took his proffered hand, 

; with what composuro I could, stammering oat 
; something in reply. Every trace of resentment, 

; if there ever had been any, had vanished from 
; those frank eyes. 

For a few minutes, during which Senator CUrv 
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P fingered, the conversation was desultory, even 
py. If I had wished to be reserved to Mr. Tal¬ 
bot, I could not, in the presence of the Senator, 
for one so Bhrewd would have noticed it and 
read my secret; but I did not wish to bo. I felt 
I had been miserable without cause, and was 
only too happy to forget the past, if Mr. Talbot 
bid forgotten it. 

When Senator Clare left, Mr. Talbot took a 
teat beside me, and looking archly at me, said, 

f‘I have found out something, since I was 
away” 

“AhI” I said, inquiringly, not knowing what 
else to say, for his manner strangely embar¬ 
rassed me. 

“We are old acquaintances.” 

I looked my surprise. He evidently meant 
we had met before this summer; and I was not 
conscious of it. 

“Indeedt“ I said. “Are you sure?” 

My hand lay on my lap. He took it up in his 
own broad palm, as if he had a right to it. I 
did not resist him, though no other man had 
ever been allowed to retain it even for an in¬ 
stant. 

“I am sure as that I hold this now,” he an¬ 
swered; and he lifted my hand to his lips and 
kissed it. “These little, taper fingers,” he con¬ 
tinued, looking into my eyes, and speaking in a 
low, tender voice, “are not more delicate than 
she was then.” 

His tone, his whole manner, revealed to me 
that I was loved. I was dizzy with bliss. But 
I tried to turn the conversation from the dan¬ 
gerous point, os women will, stammering some¬ 
thing about not understanding where we could 
have met. 

He looked at me. full of infinite love; paused, 
and went on. 

“It all came back to me, like a flash,” he said, 
still retaining my hand, and smiling at my per- 
pleied look. “I was walking in a certain street, 
the other day, when I recollected, suddenly, that 
I had been, there, years and years ago. How 
vividly the scene returned to me! The snow- 
covered ground; the big bully of n boy; the 
broken pitcher; and two eyes, that looked up at 
ate so appealingly, that I have never forgotten 
them. And they are the very same eyes in the 
woman that they were in the child.” 

He pressed my hand as he finished. It came 
back to mo also like a flash. The eame bold, 
frank eyes were looking into mine now. that had 
cheered and encouraged me, on that dreadful 
<Uy. 

I felt myself blush to the very forehead. Then 
tty glance sunk beneath his. 


“And it was you!” I murmured. “I see it 

all now. How could I have-” 

I stopped. I blushed more guiltily than be¬ 
fore. Yet oh! how happy I was to recognize, 
in him, my boyish defender. 

“I wonder I was so long in discovering you,” 
lie said. “From the first hour I saw you here, 
I felt there was something about you, I could 
not tell what, which seemed to me strangely 
: familiar. Looks would come back to me, from 
| the far, far past, likb those I saw daily in your 
i eyes.” 

“But how did you know, at last, that it was 

i i?” 

! “Haven’t you just admitted it?” he said, 

! archly. “I felt sure I was right,” he added, 

■ in a deeper tone, “and was curious to know If 
: you would recollect it.” 

1 Ah! little did he know, I said to myself, how 
\ well I lmd recollected it; how, for years, that 
: brave lad had been my childish idea of a hero. 

> There was a silence, which he was the firBt to 
; break. 

) “I had other reasons, too, for my belief. I 
; used often to think of that little girl, and wonder 
i what became of her: so much so, that, at last, I 
| went to the house, which I had seen her enter, 
| and asked about her. They told me of the death 
v of your mother, and that you had been taken 
; away by nn uncle. Both his name and yours I 
! hnd forgot, in the course of time; but they came 
! back, all at once, ns I stood in the narrow street 
‘again: and I remembered that they coincided 
! with yours and Mr. Elliott’s.” 

1 He paused a moment: then went on, his voice 
‘ taking a tenderer tone. 

; “I had the good fortune to defend you once, 

I dear Margaret: will you not permit me to be 
\ your defender all your life? Heaven surely has 
; intended us for each other. I feel, that, between 
lour souls, now that we are adults, there is a 
\ sympathy that can never die. Is it not so?” 
What could I Bay? What I did say, tlie reader 

> will imagine, from what I have told of myself 
; before. 

; The engagement mnde a great talk. I had 
| wished to keep ifc secret, but Georgiann, in a fit of 
: spleen, proclaimed it, knowing it would annoy me. 
l Impertinent young ladies told me how nil the rest 
| envied we, and as the mothers, generally, looked 

* coldly on me, I suppose I was told the truth. I 
1 was quite ready, for my part, to believe that I 
; was legitimately a subject of envy, for no nobler 
1 man lived, or had ever lived, I said to myself, 

* than Mr. Talbot. 

\ “Ah! sly fox,” said Senator Clare, to me, “I 

> knew how it would be. I told Mrs. Clare, long 
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ago, that if two people were ever made for each 
other, you and Talbot were. No ordinary woman 
would hayo been able to win him. He needed a 
atrong, original character like yours, feminine, 
but still heroic. It iB not mere compliment, my 
dear child/' ho added, in a serious tono, “when 
I say this. God blosB you. It is an old man's 
hearty benediction; but it is sincere.’' 

CHAPTER X. 

We returned to the city in September. My 
marriage was to take place in tho beginning of 
the year. 

My uncle and aunt, though studiously polite 
to mo, could not forgive me for having, as they 
thought, supplanted Georgians. Their secret 
aversion was such, that I often thought, if I 
had not been about to become the wife of the 
rich and celebrated Mr. Talbot, they would have 
broken with me openly. 

Mr. Talbot spent more than half of his time in 
our city. When ho was with me, I was happy, 
but during his absences I had many sad hours; 
and I counted, witli impatience, the days yet to 
elapse before I should havo a right to be always 
with him. 

Of Georgians I saw very little. Her evenings 
vrere consumed by a round of parties, and her 
mornings were generally spent abroad. I learned, 
.accidentally, from her maid, that she had become 
an early riser, and often took long walks before 
breakfast. She seemed to avoid my society; and 
when we met was reserved. On more than one 
occasion, when I saw her in society, I was struck j 
with her unnaturally gay spirits. What little • 
confidence had grown up between us, since wo : 
had become women, had ceased from the day I 
Mr. Tulboi had asked my hand. Thus alienated j 
from nearly all the household, I devoted much ; 
of my time to Rosalie. We were together more 1 
than ever. Often, I said to myself, that my only ; 
regret, in leaving my uncle’s family, would be ; 
my separation from her. ; 

We had been in town about two months, wh^n > 
Qeorgiana’s birth-day came around. It was to \ 
be celebrated by a great ball. The preparations \ 
for this eveut threw my cousin and myself fre- $ 
quently together, for there was much to cuusult i; 


5 have imagined it was disappointed affection. 
\ More than once l .was on the point' of soliciting 
$ her confidence. But Bhe always repelled even 
v the slightest approaches of this description, 
£ poldly and havghtily. If her mother noticed 
s her abstracted air, or unconscious sighs, Jhe 
s would break into a laugh, declare it was all 
$ imagination, and say she never felt better or 
* happier in her life. 

\ The ball went off brilliantly. Goorgiana had 
i* never looked more beautiful, or seemed in higher 
^spirits. Her parents, proud of the admiration 
■; aho created, followed hqr with Lheir eyes wlu?r- 
\ ever she went. 

< “I declare,” said Mr. Talbot, gayly, “your 
v cousin is almost as beautiful as yourself.” 

$ “Almost!” I retorted, iu the same spirit. “It 
i is well thero is that saving clause. I don’t think 
i I should ever forgive you otherwise.” 

£ “It is more of a triumph to her parents than 
.even to herself. How your undo and aunt seetu 



!; love is.” 


I read his thoughts. He was wondering how 
\ Georgiaua, whom he thought so silly, could have 
! inspired such attachment. But ho solved the 
; riddle immediately. 

* “In fact, however,” he continued, ns if speak- 
| ing to himself, “it is themselves, iu such cases, 

: that parents love. Georgiana is showy, full of 
■ tact, and fashionably accomplished; they expect 
! her to make a great match; and that hope, as 
: well as the admiration she excites, gratifies their 
vanity.” 

“You modern Rocjiafaucault,” I said, play¬ 
fully, dropping his arm on which I had been 
leaning, “Avaunt!” 

“Why not Mephistophles at once?” he an¬ 
swered, laughing. 

“Well then Mephistophles,” I cried. “I have 
no patience with you. You are always looking 
out for bad motives.” 

“Not always,” he said. “I don’t think there’s 
anything selfish in your love for Rosalie, forex- 
ample. But, perhaps, we lawyers do look too 
much at the worse side of humanity. However, 
be it vanity or not, which makes your uncle and 
aunt adore Georgy, her death would be a blow 
none the less terrible.” 


about; and the great inequality of her Bpirits ' “I believe-it would nearly kill them.” 

now struck me more than ever. I could not 5 I have recorded this conversation, because, 


avoid tho conclusion that she had some secret $ often afterward, it recurred to me as having 
cause of unhappiness. Had I not known that $ been almost prophetio. * 
she had never loved Mr. Talbot, but only in- J Early the next morning, I went down to the 
trigued to get him through sheer vanity, and $ deserted apartments, in order to see that the ser- 
perhapa a little piquo at the unexplained de- jj vonts were prompt at rearranging them. Every 
parture of her supposed uoblo admirer, I might < one knows what a sad spectacle a ball-room pre- 
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'sjsnts the following day. Ah I looked around, a 
feeling of melancholy, almost indescribable, stole 
orer me. To have snt down and cried would 
hare been a relief. I had never felt so, without 
sufficient cause, before; and I was ashamed of 
myself for being, as I thought, hysterical. Alas! 
it was a presentiment of evil. 

The breakfast bell rang, an hour later than 
usual, and though every one looked haggard, 
all obeyed it, except Gcorginna. After waiting 
for a quarter of an hour, her father, who was a 
martinet iu punctuality, testily ordered her to 
be summoned. 

“Poor thing,” said her mother, apologetically, 
“let her sleep. We can breakfast for onco with¬ 
out her, father. She must be quite worn out.” 

“Not more than we are,” answered Mr. Elliott, 
who was always out of humor if he had to wait 
for a meal. “Let her get up, like the rest of 
us. It wag for her pleasure the house hna been 
turned topsy-turvy; and the least she can do is 
not to keep breakfast standing.” 

When my uncle spoke in this way there was 
no appeal.- A servant, therefore, was despatched 
to Georgiana’a door; but the poor creature re¬ 
turned immediately, followed by my cousin's 
maid, consternation on both their faces. 

My undo and aunt rose at once, divining 
something terrible. But neither could form 
words to speak. It devolved on me to interro¬ 
gate the maids. 

Doth spoke at once. Gcorginna’s room was 
empty, they said, and her bed had not been dis¬ 
turbed. 

Simultaneously we three, uncle, mint and 
rnyEelf, rushed up stairs; my uncle with an 
oath, my aunt shrieking, myself with a dread¬ 
ful suspicion at my heart. The servants fol¬ 
lowed after. I looked back at Georgiana's maid, 
and read in her face, though she strove to ap¬ 
pear frightened, that she knew more about^the 
affair than she chose to tell; and my suspicions 
and fears began to assume shape. 

Mr. Elliott was the first to reach the chamber. 
His eye instantly detected a note, left conspicu¬ 
ously on the dressing-table, which he read ra¬ 
pidly through, threw with an oath at his wife, 
and then rushed down stairs, exclaiming that 
Georgiana had disgraced them forever, and 
shouting for a carriage and policemen. 

My aunt took up the letter, but her hand 
shook so that she could not see, and I was com¬ 
pelled I offer to assist her. Leading her to the 
bed. to ordered the servants from the room, and 
then read the note aloud, the poor mother rock¬ 
ing -to and fro, and wringing her bands, except 
when she broke into audible sobbings 


\ My conscience smote me as I read. Georgiana 
| had eloped, the letter said, with one whom she 
! knew her parents were prejudiced against, but 
I who was all nobleness and virtue, as they would 
| yet discover. He had loved her, she wrote, ever 
1 since he first saw her, at the sea-shore, in the 
j summer; but bad not dared (hen to breathe his 
\ hopes, because an old enemy of las, Mr. Talbot, 
| had, lie knew, prejudiced her parents against 
£ him. Since then, however, he had followed 
1 Georgiana home; they had met frequently; and 
l she had finally consented to be Ins; indeed, she 
■ had loved him, she said, from their first meeting, 
i The missive ended with what is, I suppose, the 

* usual conclusion iu such cases, an entreaty for 
; forgiveness. 

: I lmd no difficulty in solving parts of this 
» riddle. Georgiana had eloped with Mr. Despen- 
; cer, the adventurer who had disappeared‘so sud- 
; denly, the day after Mr. Talbot’s arrival. But 
: other parts of it were still enigmatical. I had 
; always intended to tell Georgiana this man’s 
: true character; but had forgotten to do it; and 
| I had never since even heard his name men- 
; tioned in the family. From my aunt I could 
: extract no information. She had never known, 

: she said, that he'bad visited at the house—how 
: then could it be supposed that she or her husband 
: was prejudiced against him? My poor aunt, on 

• saying this, began to reproach her child, and 
went into violent hysterics. 

The problem was not unriddled till later in 
the day, when my uncle, having returned from 
an unsuccessful pursuit of the fugitives, and ray 
aunt having partially recovered, 1 mentioned my 
suspicion that Georgiana’s maid knew more of 
the affair than any of us. My uncle had her 
immediately summoned, and by locking the door, 
threatening her with a prison, and promising 
her a largo reward, he so worked on her alter¬ 
nate fears and cupidity, that she finally betrayed 
her mistress. By putting together what she re¬ 
vealed; what I already knew; and what I sus¬ 
pected, I got at the full truth. 

It seems, that, within a few days after our 
return, Mr. Dcspencer had waylaid the maid, 
and by a liberal reward had induced her to send 
him word the next time Georgiana went out 
alone.. Thus informed, he had met my cousin, 
as if accidentally, and renewed their acquaint¬ 
ance. Georgiana, mortified by the loss of Mr. 
Talbot, and having always secretly liked Mr. 
Despencer, consented, after one or two of these 
apparently chance interviews, io meet him clan¬ 
destinely. Hence her walks before breakfast.* 

“Miss Elliott,” continued the maid, “used to 
tell me all How that Mr. Dcspeficer was a lord 
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in disguise, but that Mr. Talbot, he knew, had < country mansion, which her husband had hired, 
get you, sir, against him, so that it was of no J a few miles out of'town. 

use for him to visit here openly. How that | _ 

there was no way but to elope and trust to for- ^ 

giveness afterward. How that aho was as good j CHAPTER XI. 

as an only daughter and you couldn’t help for- ; X pm not hesitate a moment. I had long for* 
giving her. And how he wanted Miss to run ; go t all her unkindness, I remembered only my 
away long ago, but she wouldn’t, hoping gome- j remorse. “If I can do anything for her, if I 
thing would turn up, aud when she gave up this \ can help to reconcile her to her parents, I will 
hope, alio told him sho must wait, anyhow, till; do it, at any cost," I snid. 

after her ball ” ; I had scarcely uttered this sentiment, and was 

“So,” cried my uncle, choking with rage, j hurriedly tying on my bonnet before the draw* 
“you knew all this, and didn’t tell me.” j ing-room mirror, for I was in such haste to go 

Tho girl began to whimper. I feared, that, if j' that I had sent a servant up stairs for my things, 
the sceno was protracted, Mr. Elliott might do j; when there was a ring at I he door that I recog- 
whot ho would afterward regret, so I took the jjnized, and which made my heart lenp into my 
responsibility of unlocking the door, and signing ; throat. I rushed to the hall, just in lime to 
for the maid to depart He scowled at me, but;! welcome Mr. Talbot. 

said nothing; and I also left in order to see my :j “I have traveled all nigbt,” he said, in answer 
aunt and give her the solution to the mystery, j to my exclamation at his jaded appearance. “But 
I will not dwell on tho week that followed, j I can’t look half as worn as you do. My dear 
My uncle raved and stormed, vowing, fifty times \ Margaret,” and he drew me to him, “you take 
a day, that he would kill Georgiana’a husband, I this affair too much to heart.” 

“if he ever caught the -villain,” and that ho \ I burst into tears. Theso were tho first words 
would never forgive her, “if she crawled on her * of kindness I had heard for a week, 
knees, tho length of a continent, to ask pnrdon.” $ “Oh! no,” I said, shaking my head, “I have 
My aunt kept her bed, where sho moaned and i caused it all. If I had only told. Georgiana. 
moaned, as if her heart was bteaking. ; But indeed, indeed, it seemed SO trivial, it looked 

I soon found that my presence was irksome to 5 so much like gossip, that I quite forgot it.” 
both of them. I had told them, frankly, what I % He kissed me, and soothed me, saying, again 
had overheard about Mr, Despencer, and they $ aud again, (bat my nervous system was broken 
could not forgive my not having repeated it to i down, and that I was consequently' morbid, or I 
Georgiana. My own remorse for this thought- ^ would not talk so. 

lessness, meantime, was great. Sometimes 1} “But you are going out,” lie said, at last, “1 
fancied that Georgiana would have been saved, s remember seeing a carriage at the door. Per- 
if she had known all. Onco er twice I saw my $ ]Mps it is something important. If so, wc will 
uncle scowl at me, iu a way that would have led $ talk of all this when you get back,” 
to an explosion, I am sure, if I had not been the > “Oh! yes, I had forgot," I answered, rising, 
affianced bride of Mr. Talbot; but even in his $ “I am going out, ami there is no time to lose, 
misery, he was true to his character, and stood J Won’t you come too?” I cried, eagerly, “I am 
in awe of superior position. That I was not s going to see Georgiana.” 
wrong in my surmise, events soon disclosed. * “Going to see Georgiana!” 

I have forgot to say, that Mr. Talbot had left ; The look and tono that accompanied these 

tho city, by the midnight train, the evening of \ wordsjhrow a sudden chill over my enthusiasm, 

tho ball, on n business visit to Washington. I JI had supposed that there sould bo no doubt of 

wrote to him, at once, telling him what a miser- $ 1 lie propriety, nay! of the positive duty of my 
able house ours was; asking him if anything % going; but somehow I felt now as if this was not 
could be done; reproaching myself; and beg- ^ so certain. It was evident, at least, that Mr. 
gtng him, ns soon as ho could, to return. A * Talbot disapproved of the proceeding, 
hurried line reached me, on the fourth day, j “Georgiana has written to roe,” I said, ro- 
g(tying he would be back at the end of a week; | covering myself, after a moment, “begging me 
and I was anxiously expecting him, when, one - to come, in order to advise her what to do.” I 
morning, a letter caine from Georgiana, an- ‘ hesitated, then added. “And I feel that I ought 
nouncing her return from her bridal tour, anci! | to go.” 

asking me to co«no and see her. The messen- i My heart beat fast as I spoke, for there had 
gcr, sho said, would wait for me, in a carriage, j never been since our engagement, the slightest 
as they wero located, for the present, in ti > approach to any difference of opinion between 
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• os. Yet I knew, that, if Mr. Talbot hail a fault, 
it was in being inflexible to obstinacy, in regard 
to what ho thought the right, and especially in 
regard to the conduct of women. On some points 
also I'suspected that he was the victim of what, 
in any other, I should have cnlled prejudice. I 
felt, instinctively, that this was one of thoso 
points. * 

Mr. Talbot was silent for a moment. Ho bit 
his lip, looking on the ground, evidently both 
annoyed and hurt. At last he spoke. 

“You really must give up this visit, Marga¬ 
ret,” he said. “I cannot consent to let you go.” 

Had he spoken differently, had his tone been 
less authoritative, I might have yielded. But 
alas! for both of us, he roused all the woman in 
me by these words. 

The blood mounted to my forehead. Consent! 
'Was he, then, my master? No! I was not mar¬ 
ried yet; and I could, and would, do as I pleased. 

Besides, ought not husband and wife to be 
alike as to rights? Was not each entitled to ins 
or her conscientious opinion? Was not any at¬ 
tempt, on the part of the man, to claim authority 
to control the woman, tyrannical? 

It is true I loved Mr. Talbot. But was I, like 
60 many other women, those recreants to their 
sex as I had been accustomed to call them, to 
abandon my principles at the first temptation? 
Was I also to become a slave, because I loved? 
My eye kindled, as these thoughts passed through 
me. 

Mr. Talbot read my sentiments. But lie was 
u resolute, as unflinching as myself. 

“Margaret,” he said, at last, solemnly, “think 
well what you nro about to do. It is no mere 
whim that makes me object to your seeing Geor- 
giano. If you could visit her without involving 
me, I would stop with an expostulation-” 

“But now you command-" 

I spoke in some heat. God forgive me! But 
I was irritable from that week’s anxiety, and bis 
tone, whether he menut it or not, was even more 
exasperating than bis words. 

He looked at me in surprise. Then his brow 
began to contract. 

“I will be frank with you, Margaret,” be said. 
“We are to be married so soon, that I think I 
have a right, equitably at least, to exercise some • 
control over you even now. As my wife I can- ■ 
not consent to your associating with your cousin. ! 
Her husband is a mere adventurer. Once, as \ 
yon know, I had almost sent him to the peni-; 
tentiary. You cannot visit his wife, without, as i 
my wife, countenacing him; and to that extent 1 
embarrassing me. He will boast of an acquaint- ; 
ance, nay! connection, and so secure enlrtc iuto : 


} circles whence otherwise be would be excluded. 

1 He is full of tact. If you notice thorn at all, he 
^ will obtain character and credit in consequence 
v of it. This 1 cannot consent to. I must insist, 
j therefore, that you do not go, unless,” he paused, 
| “unless you promise, at the same time, never to 
^ repeat the visit.” 

I believe I would have yielded to this compro¬ 
mise, if it had not been for that one word “in¬ 
sist;” for I felt the force of his argument. - For 
\ a moment, indeed, I was on the point of giving 
$ way. But a something within me whispered 
j that I was weak; that I was surrendering to 
| love and not to conviction; and this made me as 
< firm as a rock. 

s “Mr. Talbot,” I said, coldly, “I believe I am 
1 a reasoning creature as well as yourself. And 
i I have a duty to perform to others as well as to 
s you. Through my neglect, Georgiana has be- 
^ come the wife of this man; I owe her some re- 
1 parntion; and as long ns she wishes me to stand 
<1 by her, I will not be so cowardly as to cast her 

N Off.” 

\ We looked at each other. Neither flinched. * 
^ “So be it,” replied Mr. Talbot; beginning to 
$ button up his coat. He was greatly agitated, 
i “So be it.” He took a step or two as if depart- 

$ i»g- 

i But suddenly he turned, walked up to me, and 
^ seized my hand. 

| “Margaret,” he cried, in a voice husky with 
$ emotion. “For God’s sake think what you do! 
s Be just to yourself as well as to me. Let us not 
j be separated on so trivial a matter. If you love 
5 me, you will make this sacrifice.” 
v His first words had melted me. His last made 
j me as rigid as ever. 

; “If I do not love you,” I said, “because I 
> will not yield, neither do you love me, for neither 
| will you yield. But since you say I don’t love, 

; the sooner this bauble,” aud I took my engage- 
; ment ring from my finger, “is returned to you, 

; the better.” 

! He did not, at first, take the ring. He wo# 

■ more forbearing than myself. lie looked at me 
; steadily. If there had been any relenting on- 
; his part, I might have relented also. But I saw 
: that ho was waiting, not because there was any 
chance of his opinion changing, but because he 
hoped mine would, and that I would yield. He 
: evidently thought, that, in the relations that 
existed between us, it was as much my duty to 
obey as if I had been his wife; and he as evi¬ 
dently held to the belief that the husband was 
the head of the household. Something of this 
found expression. 

“I was too hasty,” he said, still hesitating. 
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**I nm satisfied you love me, Margaret. Forgive 
me I” I was relenting fast. Hut his next words 
destroyed all. "Yet more than love is necessary. 
Where there is an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion, as there seems to be on this point, either 
the man or the woman must yield; and it is the 
wife’s duty, in such cases, to surrender to the 
husband, else there would bo no unity of action. 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
Society holds the husband responsible for tho 
wife’s behavior; ho ought, therefore, to control 
it; and I shall expect you, in matters of this 
kind, to give up to me.” 

1 believe no man yet ever understood a woman. 
These words exasperated me to such a degree, 
that, for the time, all love for the speaker went 
out from me. They seemed so logically correct, 
however, in Mr. Talbot’s eyes, that ho was ap¬ 
parently surprised at their effect. Ah! why did 
he not know, that, after marriage, a wife in¬ 
sensibly yields all? Why did he thrust before 
me, so obtrusively, tho chain I was to wear? 

“Sir,” I suid, removing my hand and drawing 
myself up with dignity, “I see, now, it is you 
who does not love. You are not my conscienee- 
keepor. Thank God! that I find out, before it is 
to* late, what degradation is expected of me.” 

This time he took the ring, which I again ex¬ 
tended to him. One long, end look he cast on 
me, a look, oli! how reproachful, and then, with¬ 
out a word, bowed and retired. A moment after, 
I henrd the front door close and knew that all 
was over between us. 

Yes! nil was over. But alas! I had not that 
assured consciousness, which I ought to have 
had, that I was wholly in the right, and he 
wholly in the wrong. The instant ho passed 
from my sight doubt made me its prey. Had 1 
not been too hasty? Had I not again lost my 
temper? WnB he not right, after all? I rushed 
to the window to summon him back. . But prido 
checked mo just ns my hand was on (lie case¬ 
ment. No! the deed was done; I would abide 
by it. 

Then I went over the old arguments to prove 
that I was right.. I said to myself that he was 
:imperious; that I never could have been happy 
with him; that, if I lmd yielded in this matter, 
ho would have expected me to yield always, even 
when ho wna indisputably in the wrong, 

I thought also of my sex. If all would do as 
I had done, the tyranny of man would soon be 
over. I congratulated myself on being a martyr. 
I felt a heroic exaltation which buoyed mo up, 
for awhile, indescribably. 

But it would not do. In spite of all, I was 
miserably unhappy. I stood, reasoning thuB 


with myself, but feeling more utterly desolate 
every moment, till at last my fortitude gave waj, 
I burst into a passion of tears, and throwing my- 
I self on tho sofa, wept as if my heart would break. 


CHAPTER XII. 

My passion of tears had not yet spent itself, 
when there was a tap at the parlor dobr. I com¬ 
manded myself sufficiently to ask, in a composed 
voice, who was there? 

"It is me,” answered my uncle's waiter. 
“The cabman, at tbo door, has rung twice to 
know if you are going, or whether he shall 
drive off.” 

I had utterly forgotten my visit to Georgian!!. 
I now rose feebly. 

"Tell the man I will be there presently,” I 
said. I waited till I heard the' waiter pass down 
the hall, for I did not wish to be seen, and then 
slipped up Btairs, in order to wash my inflamed 
eyes, and bathe my aohing temples. 

During the drive to Georgiana’s, my thoughts 
were of my late interview, not of her. In vain 
I tried to dismiss it; tho parting looks and words 
of Mr. Talbot would coino back; and I was on 
the point, several times, of giving way to tears 
again. For the more I reflected, the less I wo? 
satisfied with myself. I felt I had been too 
hasty, too passionate, too proud. Oh! I would 
have given anything to have had the last few 
hours lo act over again. Yet though I knew I 
had but to order tho carriage back to town, and 
despntch a note to Mr. Talbot, that very pride 
kept me from doing it. 

We left the city, by ono of its northern outlets, 
and found ourselves driving amid abandoned 
fields. On the dusty herbage of some of these, 
sheep were grating; others were dng up for 
brick-yards; on still others straggling rows of 
houses were being put up. Suddenly we turned 
into a shady lone, ono side of which was bounded 
by a spacious park, over whose velvety turf great 
trees wore scattered singly or in clumps, letting 
the yellow sunshine drop down silently between 
them, like gold filtered from the sky. A noble 
mansion, half concealed by foliage, stood at the 
further extremity of the park. 

"It is here, I suppose, that Georgians lives,” 
I said to myself. "'What a poetical home! It is 
quite tho place to take a bride to.” And I 
thought better of her husband already. 

But the driver, instead of turning in at the 
massive gates, kept on, and when I pulled the 
olicck-string, and asked him if he had not made 
a mistake, he answered in the negative, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, that destroyed all mj 
romantic illusions. 
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After proceeding a couple of miles further, we * made the atmosphere feel very different from the 
entered a lonely cross-road, and descending a s chill, damp one of the hall. “We have this for 
hill, alongside of a sombre wood, found ourselves 5 a parlor, and a couple of nice rooms up stairs, 
in a narrow, gloomy valley, through which ran a $ one of which shall be yours, when you come to 
small, sullen stream, which, where we crossed it, \ stay over night, which I hope you’ll do often, at 
on a rickety bridge, ran black as death below, J least till you’re married. Arthur,” she added, 
A little to the right, in the midst of a grove of $ with a sigh, “has to be away, he says, a great 
ancient white pines, stood an old stone house, s deal.” 


which had evidently been the country seat of 
some rich citizen, fifty years before, but which 
had long been in decay. The roof was covered 
with moss, and damp with the drippings of the 
overhanging pines, and in more than one place 
the shingles had rotted off. The shutters were 
gone from most of the upper windows. One side 
of the house, indeed, appeared to be untenantable. 
Weeds grew rank and high before the door, and 
across what had once been a graveled walk. An 
octagonal pavilion, on a mound, had been turned 
into a bay-rick, and the conical roof of an old- 
fashioned ice-house had tumbled in, revealing 
a yawning pit, full of broken timbers and stones. 
Most of the palings were down, that had shut in 
the little lawn, once, doubtless, as trim as flowers 
and grass could make it, but now retaining no 
vestige of its aristocratic days, except a gigantic ; 
box-tree, that had been formerly clipped, but 
had since nearly grown out of Bhape, and was 
half dead. 

My heart sank as I saw the driver turn into 


£ The sigh and the tone told how lonely sho was, 
j at such times; but sbc did not say so. She was, 
' in this respect, improved already. 

5 By this time, she had taken my bonnet ofi^ 
5 when I heard the rumbling of the coach, as if it 
was going away; and I started up from ihe chair 
into which she had pressed me. 

“Oh!” she said, “it is all right. Arthur em¬ 
ployed the man, and told him not to come for 
you till night: for I was determined to have you 
for the whole day. Sit down while I stir the 
fire ” 

* All this was so unlike the Georginnn of a few 
months ago, that I could not help looking at her 
wonderingly. She had changed, even in the 
week she had been gone. There was a sad, worn 
look in her face, painful to see. Anxiety to ne- 
cover her parents’ favor could not account for 
that expression. 

“You have no good news to tell me,” sho said, 
after a pause, aud speaking with an effort. “ Is 
father very anjrrv?” 


this ruinous place. It looked as if it had 
been the scene of a murder, years and years 
Igo, and had been left to rats, and owls, and 
ghosta ever since. When the man got down, to 
open the rickety gate, my blood ran cold, nor 
had I recovered myself, when the coach, rumb¬ 
ling and jostling over the stony lane, which the 
raing had washed into huge gullies, stopped be¬ 
fore the dilapidated door. 

Georgians was waiting to receive me. I 
thought she looked disappointed when she saw 
I came alone. There was, at first, therefore, 
some constraint between us. She led the way, 
however, in shaking it off. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she said, kissing 
me, and conducting me into the bouse. “I knew 
I could depend on you, at least: and so I told 
Arthur. Poor Arthur! he is so worried, because, 
u he says, if it hadn’t been for him, I’d never 
hive came to this old, ruinous place; and he’s 
no better one, till his difficulties are over, to take 
to. It’s not so bad, though, ns it looks from 
the outside,” she continued, opening a door on 
the left, and showing me into what had been a 
handsome room, and was still a comfortable one, 
for it was comparatively well furnished with 
oodem furniture, and had a cheerful fire that 


' It was characteristic of her that she did not 
i speak of her mother. She lmd always loved, ns 
s well as feared, her father most. She had been 
J his pet and she knew it. 

^ “I am afraid it will be a long time before he 
\ forgives you,” was my hesitating answer. 

; She did not reply for some time. But I saw 
that her lip quivered and that she leaned against 
the mantle-piece for support. 

“What did he say?” she asked, at last, with a 
trembling voice, looking at the fire. 

I told her, as delicately as I could, all that lmd 
happened, softening her father’s harsh expres¬ 
sions, wherever it was possible to do so without 
infringing on the substantial truth of my story. 
Once or twice she interrupted me to ask a ques¬ 
tion. But for most of the time, she stood lean¬ 
ing against the chinmcy-piecc, with her face 
averted, crying to herself. 

“But let us hope for the best,” I said, when I 
had finished. “Men of your father’s nature are 
passionate and unrelenting at first, but more apt 
to forgive, after awhile, than characters which 
are less demonstrative,” 

“That is true,” she answered, reflecting for 
awhile: and she sighed. “I wouldn’t care so 
much, if it wasn’t for Arthur. But pa will come 
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round yet. Ho can't be so cruel.” And a forced 5 
smile shone wnnly across her face, as she added. 5 
“^his is not very hospitable, however: you’ve 5 
oeen nero nn hour, and I’ve offered you no re- ^ 
freshmcnts; wlmt will you have? A glass of) 
wine and n bit of cake for luncheon? Or shall ] 
we have an early dinner? Arthur won’t be : 
home till dark, and told me not to wait for him.” ! 

There was something in her manner, rather ; 
than in her words, when she spoke of her luis-: 
band, that convinced me she was not entirely > 
happy with him. She evidently loved him, but j 
seemed to fear him. Already she was beginning, J 

I said to myself, to drink the fruits of her way- • 
wardness and disobedience. Yet I pitied hor, ; 
with all ’her errors, the more that I felt, that, j 
but for me, she might have been saved. ; 

I did my best to cheer her, though I was far i 
from cheerful myself. She innocently made me j 
wince, more than once, when she referred to my ; 
approaching marriage. \ 

Wo dined in a back apartment, similar to the j 
one we had been silting in; and were waited on 
by an old woman, who seemed to bo cook and 
niaid-of-all-wovk in one. After dinner we re- j 
turned to the parlor, where I began to wonder ; 
why tlic carriage did not return, for night was 
approaching. The autumn wind wailed dis¬ 
mally among the pines, nnd directly the rain 
began to clash against the windows. At last, 
the jolting of wheels was heard. Georginno, 
who had been uneasy, on my account, for some 
time, ran to the window and said it was the 
cabman. 

“But there is a cart with him,” she added, 
immediately, and in a tone of some surprise. 
“And stay, surely I know those things; they 
are your trunks. Ah! I see it all,” arid she' 
turned and kissed me joyfully, “you have done 
tliis to surprise me. You have sent .slyly, for 
your wardrobe and nro going to make me a visit. 
You don’t know how I thank you.” 

I realized, from her unaffected delight, how 
lonely she had felt. But I was so much asto¬ 
nished, at what she said, that I hurried to the 
window, believing tiiat there must be some mis¬ 
take. There was none, however. The cart, by 
this time, had drawn up to the door, nnd the 
carman was throwing my trunks on the decayed 
door-steps, in the rain nnd wet. 

At the same moment, the woman, who had 
waited on us at dinner, entered the room with a 
letter, which she handed to mo. ; 

“What can it all mean?” I said. “This is 
your father's writing. Ah! I understand.” 

These exclamations had followed each other, 
os I received (ho letter, glanced at the direction, : 


opened it, and began to read. I tore up the 
missive, to prevent Georgians from asking to 
soe it, as soon as I had finished perusing it; and 
threw the fragments into the fire; or 1 would 
transcribe it here. But its purport, and even 
many of its phrases, I Bhall never forget. 

It seems that my aunt had been in the back 
parlor, which was separated, by folding-do ore, 
ns is Btill the case in many old mansions, from 
the front one, during my interview with Mr. 
Talbot. While I was up stairs, as I afterward 
discovered, my uncle had come in; and she had 
told him what sho had overheard. lie had im¬ 
mediately ascertained the number of the coach, 

in which I had left the house, and, when it re¬ 
turned to its stand, had sent for it. Meantime, 
my wardrobe had been collected, and packed 
into a cart, ready to be despatched to me. The 
cabman, when he came, was given a letter, with 
instructions to deliver my baggage on the spot, 
or drivo me elsewhere, if I wished. 

The letter itself reproached me, not very con¬ 
sistently, considering for whose cause I had 
quarreled with Mr. Talbot, with having under¬ 
mined Georgians, with having trapped her into 
her marriage, and with still abetting her in her 
disobedience. I was, it said, ungrateful, artful, 
insolent and treacherous. But I was, at last, 
found out. My very victim, Mr. Talbot, had 
discovered my true character, and cast me off; 
and the writer hastened to follow his example. 
I should no longer insult him, or my aunt, with 
my presence. They utterly disowned me, and 
forever. They had sent me such things as vrer# 
mine, though I did not deserve it, and they 
wished never again to hear my name. As to 
applying to them, by letter, or seeking on inter¬ 
view, it would be useless. 

My uncle was neither a coherent talker. nor 
writer, and this letter was one of his most in¬ 
volved productions. The very handwriting 
trembled with passion. In every sentence wai 
revealed the hatred and revenge, which only 
the wealth and position of Mr. Talbot had re¬ 
strained, and which now had full sway. 

Pride and indignation were my first emotion!, 
when I had finished perusing the epistle. I 
looked up. The eyes of Georginna were fixed 
on me inquiringly. Calmly I walked to the fire, 
as I have said, tore the letter up, and threw the 
pieces deliberately into the flames. Then, as 
concealment was no longer possible, I I old my 
cousin of the breach between Mr. Talbot and 
myself, and that her father had turned me out 
of doors. 

She was at my side in a moment. The many 
slights she had put upon me, in her rich and 
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insolent days, were forgiven and forgotten from 
that hour. She was one of those, whom sorrow 
improves. Hud I been a sister Bhe could not 
Jure been kinder. 

“You shall stay with us,” she said, kissing 
me. “Arthur will be so glad, for he is com¬ 
pelled 10 leave me a great deal alone, and I 
know it gives him pain. You have come to all 
this, too, because you took my part. Ah! Maggy, 
it is just like you, always thinking of others be¬ 
fore yourself/' 

I was really grateful for so hearty a welcome. 
For I felt that I had no other place to go to, at 
leut that night, and that I should have been 
compelled to ask for a temporary home with 
her, even if she bad not offered it. This much 
I saw, though I was yet too stunned by the 
events of’the day, to reflect clearly, either on 
my real position, or on ray future plans. 

It was now Georgiana’s turn to try to be 
cheerful. She led the way gayly to my room, 
superintended the bringing up of my things, 
and kept assuring me “Arthur would be so glad 


that I was to live with them.’' But I was not 
so certain of this. Even my temporary sojourn 
with them, till I could find some means of em¬ 
ployment, 1 began to think might be distasteful 
to him; for it was plain his pecuniary resources 
were small; and it was probable he would dis¬ 
like mo on Mr. Talbot’s account. The events of 
the day had left me nervous, go that, as the 
hour for his return approached, I began to wish 
almost that I had rejected Georgiana’s invita¬ 
tion, and gone elsewhere. But where could I 
go? This continually returning question, and 
the ever repeated answer, that I had nowhere to 
go, humiliated me beyond words. If Mr. Talbot 
had wished for revenge, he was having it already. 

At last Mr. Pespcncer arrived. We heard him 
in the hall below, stamping the water from his 
boots; and Georgiana hurried down to meet him; 
while I remained, sitting in the twilight, listen¬ 
ing to the rain beating against the casements, 
and feeling as if I had nothing cow to live for, 
nothing to hope for, hereafter. 

(to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Is a few minutes, my cousin came running, 
etgerly up, saying, “Arthur is so glad you are 
here.” 

Mr. Despencer followed her, and taking my 
hand in both of his, as if we had been old 
friends, greeted me cordially, and concluded by 

saying. 

“It lifts quite a load from my mind to know 
you will be with Georgians, for business will 
call me much away, and this is a lonely place nt 
best.” 

I wilt not deny that I felt relieved at these 
words. Mr. Despencer had not forgotten his 
old grace of manner. If his welcome had been 
(hat of a Paladin to some wandering and wronged 
princess, it could not have been accompanied by 
more delicacy in look and manner. I began to 
think better of him. I wondered less at what I 
thought Georgiana’s infatuation. My auswer, 
doubtless, revealed something of this change in 
opinion, for my cousin brightened up and gave 
me a glance full of grateful thanks. Mr. Do- 
spencer noticed it also, and continued quite gal¬ 
lantly, 

“You might find it dull, for young married 
people are apt to forget everybody but them¬ 
selves,” and he looked, half laughingly at Geor¬ 
gians, who was blushing happily—I had not 
seen her look so happy before, “but fortunately I 
brought a friend home with me. Mr. Bentley is 
quite a beau. I should not wonder if he and 
you got up a flirtation.” 

I caught an appealing look from Georgianft to 
her husband. She had not, I saw, informed Mr. 
Despeocer of the reason for my visit. But he 
comprehended, with ready tact, that he had 
made a blunder of some kind, and offering me 
his arm, conducted me down stairs in silence. 

Oh! how that chance allusion wrung my heart. 
It brought back, in full force, the memory of my 
happiness, now gone forever, and which, for the 
last half hour, I had temporarily forgot. 

Mr. Bentley was handsome and well dressed. 
But he had a sinister expression, which made 
me shudder instinctively, as one shudders at 


sight of a snake. Ho seemed to mo a something 
between a jockey and a black-leg, dressed up in 
Sunday clothes and practicing manners learned 
of a dancing-master. The elaborate politeness 
with which he received his introduction to me 
increased my aversion to him, as elaborate 
politeness always docs, when I dislike people; 
besides, elaborate politeness is never honest. 

The next day rose clear and crisp. After break¬ 
fast, Mr. Despencer and Iris friend departed for 
tho city. Tho former was so much out of humor 
that he could barely restrain himself sufficiently 
to be civil. Georgiana looked as if she had been 
crying. I surmised that she bad told him how 
: unrelenting her father was: and my surmise 
proved correct, as she informed me, after the 
meal was over, by way of apology for her hus¬ 
band’s ill-temper. She did not tell me how 
harsh ho had been to her, however, and that this 
was tho cause of her swollen eyes. 

Mr. Bentley, however, was still offensively 
: polite. Ho seemed to think that he could make 
up for his friend’s incivility, by excessive atten- 
: tions to Georgiana and myself, when he only 
: annoyed the first, and exasperated mo. For 
: already I was beginning to hate the man. “Has 
lie the impertinence.” I said to myself, as I con- 
i trasted him with Mr. Talbot, “to think he can 
: make himself agreeable to me?” 

When we were left alone, Georgiana excused 
■ herself for an hour or two, on the plea of house- 
: hold affairs, but really, I suspect, to have her 
• cry out unobserved. Left to myself, I set forth 
; to examine the mansion. I had been curious, 
I from what I saw of it- the night before, to know 
J where Mr. Bentley had slept, for, except the two 
: chambers occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Despencer 
: and myself, and the loft, which tho servant had 
; for a dormitory, I was not aware of any apart- 
I ments in sufficient repair to be used as sleeping- 
i rooms. I found my anticipations correct. The 
\ entire half of the house, on the right of tho hall, 
| was in a tenantless condition: the shutters rot- 
t ted off, or hanging loose; the plaster broke; the 
J ceilings fallen in; the floors decayed. I opened 
S the doors, that led into them from the hall, but 
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did not enter, for they looked dangerous, and 
smelt damp and fetid. None had any furniture 
in. I was forced to conclude that Mr. Bentley 
slept in an oul-houae. • 

In my walks I met the old woman, who hod 
waited on us tho day before. It seemed as if 
the advent of Mr. Bentley, with his sinister look, 
had cast a glamour over the place which affected 
everything; for this servant, who, had seemed, 
when I first saw her, only a vulgar-looking cook 
and maid-of-nll-work, now wore a hag-like ex¬ 
pression, which made my blood run cold. Tooth¬ 
less, blear-eyed, withered, with long, skinny 
fingers, and already bent by age, she eamo upon 
me so suddenly, as I turned the anglo of the 
house, that I started with a slight, involuntary 
scream, as if I find seen a witch. 

In the course of my further researches, I de¬ 
tected, at the rear of the hall, a massive door 
leading to the right, and saw that it conducted 
to a large apartment, the only room, on that side 
of the house, not plainly a prey to bats and owls. 
But whether it was in decay or not I failed to 
discover, for I could not get admittance into it 
from any point, as it was protected outside by 
wooden shutters, firmly bolted within, and though 
a door led into it from the front room, which had 
been used as a dining hall in the palmy days of 
the mansion, that, also, was now tightly locked. 


; Georgiana was not coming down, I resolved to 
J go into the city, and inquire where, or how, I 
s could get work. It had to be done at some time; 
$ for I was determined not to be dependent. Why 
| not at once? 

< I hesitated, at first, thinking that Mr. Talbot 
\ might, possibly, relent, and that a note might 
\ come from him iu my absence. But my pride 
| whispered, that, in such an event, my triumph 
would be the greater if I was away. “Triumph!” 
I said to myself, immediately after, “ah! he will 
never write: there will be no triumph for me; 
he is inflexible.” And saying this, I went up 
stairs for my bonnet. I was torn by conflicting 
emotions: now angry at him for what I called 
his tyranny and obstinacy, now more than half 
convinced that ii was I who had been exacting. 

I had talked, often and bravely, of what a true 
woman could do, in spito of the social injustice 
that beset her path, if left to provide for herself. 

I tried, as I walked toward the city, to recall all 
this and to assure myself that the task before mo 
was an easy one. I had only to will it, I said, 
and all difficulties would disappear. There was 
nothing menial in working for one’s bread: 
nothing in the mere act of asking for employ¬ 
ment, that should call a blush to the face. But 
when I reached the place where I had determined 
to make roy first application, my heart failed me. 


As I was trying the fastenings of this door, the 
old servant who seemed to bo prowling about 
watching me, came up and told mo the room 


It wns a picture dealer’s, where I hoped to dis¬ 
pose of a few water-color sketches, which I in¬ 
tended to paint. But I walked past the store, 


wns nailed up, and had not been used for twenty ^ two or three times, beforo I could muster courage 


years. \ to go in. When, at last, I did enter, and ner- 

When I lmd exhausted the mansion, I went to ;> vously told my errand, the rough, curt way in 
the out-houses, but still found no place, except J which I was told that “there was no demand for 
a hay-loft, where Mr. Bentley could have slept. 1 such things now,” made every vein tingle with 
The out-houses were as ruinous as the mansion $ alternate Bhamc and indignation. I had to 
itself, being mostly covered with moss, or over- $ school myself, for more than an hour, before I 
grown with briars or poison vines, while between 5 could venture on a second attempt elsewhere: 
the cracks in their gaping walla, green, slimy J and here the answer was the same, 
lizards ran in and out. { I do not, In writing this autobiography, seek 

Georgiana still kept her room, when I had \ to extenuate myself. I ought not, I know, to 
finished these explorations, and I knocked in j have been either angry or ashamed. My reason 
vain for admittance. She had a violent sick %• told me so, even then. But we are flesh and 
head-ache, she said, “wouldn’t I excuse her till \ blood, not mathematical machines. We feel the 
dinner-time?” The dinner would be at five $ stings of pride, we resent insult, and this the 
o’clock, “a late dinner to be sure, but Arthur s more readily, the more unhappy and friendless 
had promised to return by that hour.” She i we are. To be poor is no crime, but, in the 
thought if she could get a little sleep she would ( world’s eyo at least, it is a Btigmn. To go about, 
be quite well again. Toor thing! I read it nil. * morning after morning, week after week, solicit- 
She was exhausted by weeping, and fancied that $ mg enq loyraent, when all avenues are filled, often 
by secluding herself and courting sleep, she ^ meeting rudeness and nearly always coldness, is 
could come out at dinner-time, looking freshly, $ no small oross for a woman to bear. Those who 
and so deceive me and her husband. \ have been accustomed to it, all their lives, feel 

My only clmnce of avoiding thought was to j it to be Buoh. It was worse for me. It was the 
keep myself occupied.' So, when I found that % worse for one proud like I was; for pride was 
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my besetting Bin. I do not wonder that im- < suffered, especially as I saw, day by day, her 
poTerished gentlewomen sometimesslarve, rather j 0 wn increasing unhappiness, 
than run this gauntlet. Oh! how I hated the 5 I could have endured all, I repent, if I had 
world for its injustice. For, at that period, I ^ been certain, beyond controversy, that I was 
charged all my sufferings to its social code. j right. More than once, I saw Mr. Talbot’s 
I hurry over this part of my story. The^ name mentioned in the newspapers, as having 
public has had a surfeit of such sorrows, aud is £ wou some important case, or made some eloquent 
lick of the wrongs of distressed women. And j speech. I felt then how I loved him yet! Loved 
in fact, terrible as this physical suffering is, it l him, I said to myself, in spite of bis injustice, 
is nothing when compared with the mental ones j But had he, I always added, been unjust? Alas! 
I had to endure. Poverty, even starvation, can * this doubt was hardest of all to bear. I could 
be borne better than the loss of love, infinitely \ haT0 suffered everything, if certain I was a 
better than the sense of one’s having done wrong, j martyr for the truth; bul I grew daily less suro 
The pain of the body is nothing to the agony of s 0 f this, and daily, yes, hourly, more miserable, 
the foul. Yes! I could have borne all, if I had \ 
had within me, an assured consciousness of \ 


right-doing. But the more I reflected on my 
behavior, the more doubtful I felt of its correct¬ 
ness. 

To dismiss this part of my story, once for nil. 
After trying various more lucrative avenues to 
employment, and finding that all were over¬ 
crowded, I was compelled to take up with 
plain needle-work, which I obtained at a House 
of Industry, an institution established, to pro- 
ride employment for persons situated like my¬ 
self. I had put off applying at this place ns long 
&s I could, for I knew many of the ladies who 
managed it; and my pride revolted at being seen 
soliciting work, by those, who, a month ngo, 
would have been glad to have been my rivals. 
More than once, when I took back the tasks I 
hsd finished, I had to draw down my veil 
quickly, to prevent being recognized, by former 
acquaintances, on their way from the managers’ 
room to their carriages. My conduct was foolish, 


$ CHAPTER XIV. 

But I am anticipating. That night, Mr. 
Despencer returned home, in a comparatively 
good-humor; and poor Georgiana’s spirits rose 
accordingly. From this time out, her smiles or 
tears fluctuated with her husband’s temper; and 
alas! for her, he was oftener angry than other¬ 
wise. The mild, thorough-bred manner, which 
had been his only recommendation to me at the 
sea-shore, was accompanied by a passionate dis¬ 
position, which he gave full vent to at his own 
fireside. My blood often boiled at his treatment 
of my cousin. Why is it that so many men, 
famed in society for their courtesy, and even 
chivalry to women, are little better than brutes 
to their wives? 

Mr. Bentley did not visit us ngain for several 
days. I was not more pleased with him, at his 
second appearance, than at his first. There was 
a coarse, animal look about the mouth, which 


perhaps; but I was human. imade you forget even Iris fine eyes; and they 

It was no perverso wish to be independent that \ W ere fine, of that purplish black which is at 
drove me to this sacrifice of pride. I soon recon-% once so rare and beautiful. He had glittering 
ciled myself to accepting a homo from Georgiana, ^ ^hite teeth, which a perpetual smile constantly 
for I saw that I could be useful to her in many % exhibited, and which, to mo at least, were sug- 


wiys. But when I had left my uncle’s, I had ijgestive of a latent snarl, as if he was a human 
been so completely unprovided with money, that 1 1 hyena. Yet he was handsome and well-bred, in 
had not now enough even to renew niy wardrobe, \ the ordinary sense of the term. In a promiscu- 
though the winter was approaching, when such ^ ous assembly of young ladies, at least half would 
i renewal would bo indispensable. It was lie- \ have pronounced him a “love of a man.” 
cessary, therefore, that I should replenish my j ««y oa don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley,” said 
puree, however scantily. What I did earn suf- Georgiana, the next day when wo were alone, 
fioed for my clothing. But it would not have \ “Yet ho is said to be very successful with 
paid my board. ^ women.” 

How weary I often was. Sewing, which is> s “Who is he?” was my reply. 

>uch & sedative to many of my sex, was never] “Mr. Bentley,” said Georgiana. 

Bach to me. It had always, on the contrary, \ «£ want t 0 know what he is.” 

been a task. My eyes ached, my chest pained $ “Don’t you know?” 

me, my spirits sank, as I sat, hour after hour, | “No.” 

pljing my needle. But I never complained, for J “Arthur says he is a gentleman, who has been 

I did not wish Georgiana to know how much I 'unfortunate.’’ 
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“Do you believe it?" and I looked at her } 
keenly. ; 

“I sometimes think he may bo a gambler, or ; 
sorno such thing,” bIig answered, a little embar-; 
rassed. “He don’t act the real gentleman, now \ 
docs he, Maggy?" 

“I don't think lie does." 

“He hasn't the manner of Arthur. Few 
have." 

“No. He hasn’t Mr. Despencer’s manner." 

“I sometimes wish Arthur was not so inti¬ 
mate with him. I wonder if they ever play." 

“I hope not," I said, for I saw how distressed 
the idea mado her; and to divert her thoughts, 1 
added, “By-the-bye, where does Mr. Bentley 
sleep, when ho comes here?" 

Gcorgiana laughed. I had not heard her laugh 
so gleefully since she was a child. 

“I'm sure I don’t know. I’m keeping house, 
and don’t know whero my guests sleep—isn’t it 
funny? Arthur told me, I remember now, not 
to trouble myself about it, for that old Jane 
would settle it all: and I never did trouble 
myself.” And she laughed again. 

The conversation ceased here, but as we sat at 
the tea-table, that night, Georgiana suddenly 
looked up, and said to Mr. Despencer, 

“Arthur, where does Mr. Bentley sleep, when 
he comes here?" 

Her husband had his cup raised to his lips, in 
the very act of drinking. He paused, and looked 
keenly at me, as if divining whero the question 
originated. 

“You don’t answer me," said Georgiana. 
“And why do you stare so at Maggy?" 

“Excuse me. I had not heard you. I wasn’t 
aware I was staring at anybody. What was it 
you asked?" 

I knew well enough that he had heard her. 
But Georgiana, completely deceived, repeated 
the question. 

“Oli! in the front garret to be sure," he an¬ 
swered, promptly. “Old Jane has the back one, 
you know." 

But I had been in the front garret, the morn¬ 
ing nfter Mr. Bentley’s first visit, and there was 
not an article of furniture in it, nor did it look 
as if anybody had slept on the lloor. A tempo¬ 
rary couch, however, might have been arranged, 
and removed before I saw the room. Yet I half 
believed that the whole was an invention of Mr. 
Despencer’s, and that he had paused to get time 
to think what to say. I was entirely convinced 
of this, the day nfter this conversation, for, when 
I stole up to the garret, drawn thither by noises 
I had heard after I retired, I found that a bed¬ 
stead, and a few other articles of chamber fur¬ 


niture, bad been arranged there; and as I recog¬ 
nized one or two of the chairs, which I had seen 
in Georginna’s room, I knew that Mr. Despencer, 
to blind mo, bad caused the apartment to be 
fitted up. 

But why should ho blind mo? Why was there 
any necessity for a mystery? My thoughts re¬ 
verted to the closed chamber. But even if that 
was where Mr. Bentley slept, why should there 
be any attempt to conceal it? What was the tie 
between him and Georgiann’s husband? It wns 
more than mere friendship, I felt assured. Bid 
they share Borne dark and terriblo secret to¬ 
gether, with which, in some way, the closed 
chamber was connected? 

I bad resided with Georgiana about four 
months, when Mr. Despencer said, one evening, 
that lie had to visit a neighboring city, and 
would be gone for a week. 

“I would like to take you, Georgy," he said, 
addressing his wife, “if Miss Gray will keep 
house while we're gone." 

“Oh 1 I should be delighted," said my cousin, 
for, poor child! any kindness from her husband 
almost set her wild. 

I thought immediately of Mr. Bentley, for he 
had beou so marked in his attentions Intel)', and 
was so deficient, I believed, in a nice sense of 
propriety, that I feared he would take advantage 
of this absence to annoy me more than ever. 
But I hesitated to mention this, my only objec¬ 
tion to the proposed arrangement, for I saw how 
disappointed Georgiana would be. 

“May wo count on your keeping house, then?" 
said Mr. Despepcer. 

I still hesitated, but an appealing look from 
Georgiana decided me, and I nnswered in the 
affirmative. I never saw a happier being than 
my cousin was, for the rest of that evening. 

The next day, when Mr. Despencer had de¬ 
parted to the city, I frankly told Georgiana, she 
would oblige me, if Mr. Despencer would hint to 
his friend, that, during their absence, he should 
dispense with his visits to the mansion. 

“Your husband can do it in away to avoid 
offence," I said, in conclusion, “and I don’t 
want to offend any of his friends." 

Georgiana promised, but added, 

“You don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley any 
better, I’m sorry to see." 

“Do you like him better?" 

She looked confused. I bow her husband had 
been talking ber over. 

“Oh! yes. Arthur assures me, on his honor, 
that they never play; and Mr. Bentley is really 
very handsome and very polite." 

I made no answer. Georgiana went on. 
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“I wish, Maggy, you wouldn’t be so pre¬ 
judiced. Arthur says Mr. Bentley is desper¬ 
ately in lore with you, aud that you really treat 
him cruelly sometimes.’ 5 

My first impulse was to resent these words. 
What right had Mr. Despencer to say I treated 
his visitor cruelly? What right had he to per¬ 
mit roe to be annoyed by attentions I disliked? 
What right had he to talk over Georgiana? But 
I reflected how foolish it would be to get angry 
at my cousin, for it was in her nature to be con¬ 
trolled by her husband. Poor thing! she needed 
pity more than she deserved anger. 

“We will not talk of this, to-day, my dear. 
But promise to speak to Mr. Despencer about 
his friend’s visits while you arc away.” 

Georgiana Baw I had been hurt. She came 
up and kissed me affectionately. 

“Forgive me, Maggy,” she said, “Mr. Bent¬ 
ley shan’t trouble you.” 

The next day they left. I watched the car¬ 
riage, that bore away Georgiana, till it was out 
of sight: and then re-entered the house, sadly. 
For my cousin was now the only one left to love 
me; in all the world I had no other friend; and 
her departure made me inexpressibly lonely. 
The old stone mansion, with its decaying out¬ 
houses, looked drearier and more desolate than 
ever. 


CHAPTER XV. 

When I rose, the next morning, the sky was 
overcast. The bare, wintry landscape, with 
low, leadcn-colcred clouds massed above it; the 
rising wind that moaned and wailed through 
tho pines; the gusts of rain that began to sweep 
past: all these increased my depression of spirits. 
There are times, when the aspects of Nature 
affect us, as if they were a part of ourselves: 
and this was one of them. Besides, I lmd always 
been peculiarly sensitive to such impressions. 
A mountaiu stirred my soul with solemn and 
grand emotions. A quiet Sabbath in tlie country 
Soothed me with a peace inexpressible. Often, 
in childhood, as I heard the qiidniglit rain dash¬ 
ing against the casements, I had drawn the bed¬ 
clothes over my face, with a shudder, fancying 
that skeleton fingers were tapping on the win¬ 
dow-panes, without, for admittance. 

As the day wore on, the storm increased, and 
my depression of spirits with it. I tried to forget 
tnyeelf with my needle. But this only jaded my 
nervous system and made me more depressed 
than ever. I rose and walked the room. The 
evening was now setting in; the rain rushed 
down in torrents; tho wind lin’d increased to a 
gMe. My footsteps quickened, in sympathy with 


the tumult without, as I hurried from side to 
side of the room. 

My fire had died low Its dim light left deep 
shadows in the corners of the room, from which 
I almost expected to see weird faces and forms 
emerge. I did not dare to stop walking. Once 
I tried to do it, but my flesh began to creep, and 
my knees to tremble, as if an invisible presence 
only waited my stopping to clutch me with its 
spectral hands. Some of my readers, perhaps, 
may have felt, at times, like I did. If so, they 
know the horror of such sensations. To others 
it would be in vain to describe them. They be¬ 
came bo intolerable, at last, that I seized my 
candle, and sought the company of old Jane, in 
the kitchen, under the pretence of getting a light. 

She was sitting crouching over the fire, with 
crooked, skinny fingers, occasionally rubbing her 
hands feebly together. She also had neglected 
to light her candle, and the lurid gluro of the 
smoutdering coals, reflected on her brown and 
withered face, gave her an aspect more witch¬ 
like than ever. I told my errand, half apolo¬ 
getically. She did not rise to get the matches, 
but pointed silently to where they were. I lit 
my candle, but still lingered. 

“My fire is almost out,” I said, at last, put¬ 
ting down my cantlle, and drawing a stool to the 
hearth, “and it’s not worth while to make it up 
again to-night, so I will sit here till bed time.” 

She moved slightly to give me more room, and 
said something about its being a rainy night. 
There was a long silence, which I broke, at last, 
by saying, 

“You’ll think 1 am going to ask an odd ques¬ 
tion. But where did Mr. Bentley sleep, the first 
night I came here?” 

Site did not pause an instant, nor even look 
lip, but answered, as she held her fingers to the 
fire, 

“At the tavern, below hero: a quarter of a 
mile, or so, off.” 

The explanation was so natural, that I gave 
credit to it immediately, wondering I had never 
thought of this simple explanation beforo. Yet 
I asked myself, at the same time, why Mr. De¬ 
spencer had attempted to deceive me. 

Old Jane looked up at my silence, and seeing 
surprise in my face, continued, 

“The master don’t want mistress to know it, 
and that’s why you never heard of it. You see, 
he didn’t expect you, the night he brought Mr. 
Bentley here for the first time, and Mr. Bentley 
was to have had j'our room. But when the 
master saw how it was, he came and told me to 
tell the mistress, if she asked, that Mr. Bentley 
had slept in the garret.” 
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“Which wiis afterwnrd fitted up for him.” ; 
“Yes! But,” and she looked at me search- \ 
ingly, “you Beem curious about this matter.” j 
“Somehow I had got the idea that Mr. Bent- ; 
ley slept in the room next to the old dining-hall.” s 
“I'd like to sec the man who’d sleep there.” $ 
She said this in such a low, horror-struck tone, * 
looking around fearfully, that my blood suddenly $ 
ran cold. •: 

“Why?” I asked, after a moment, in a voice ^ 
as hushed. !; 

“Have you never heard?” 

“I have heard nothing.” $ 

“I knew the mistress had never been told, but ^ 
I supposed the master might have told you, for ^ 
you don’t seem afeard of anything. But the v 
mistress, she wouldn’t live in the house a day, } 
if she knew it—that she wouldn’t.” • 

Theso words, but the manner of the speaker s 
still more, convinced me that some fearful ^ 
tragedy was associated with this old mansion. \ 
I remembered whnt my instinctive feeling, on 5 
first seeing it, bad been. With some difficulty } 
I drew from the servant the following recital. 5 
“Thirty years ago, long before you were born, ; 
Miss, this house, with 'acres and acres of land ; 
hereabouts, belonged to a family by the name > 
of Lyttleton. The master was a widower, a j 
harsh, miserly man, who saw no company, kept j 
but two servants, and never forgave ft debt. • 
His solo delight was to add farm after farm to : 
his property. His father had been a spend¬ 
thrift, and nearly ruined the family: and this 
was why the son was so greedy after money, it 
was said. 

“This miser had also a son, but the boy had 
been away from home, for ten years or more, 
first at school and then at college. He was 
about nineteen when he came back to live hero. 
His extravagance was an almost daily cause of 
quarreling between the old man and himself. 
Yet he wasn’t cxtravngauL for one as rich ns he 
was, if what the neighbors said was true. He 
wanted to keep a horse; but his father wouldn't 
let him; and many and many a time high words 
were heard between them about it. So the 
young man, ns he couldn’t be happy at home, 
took to spending his days away, sometimes in 
the city, sometimes in places about the country. 
The town wnsn’t more than a quarter ns big, 
then, as it is now, and when you got out bore, 
you’d think it wns fifty miles away. There was 
gunning, them times in the woods, and fish to 
he caught in the creeks; and young Mr. Lyttle¬ 
ton was fond of gunning and fishing both. 

“That happened, which often happens. One 
day, in tlio spring of the year, while fishing, he 


stopped at a little farm house, a few miles farther 
in the country, to ask for a glass of milk. The 
farmer’s wife was a pleasant spoken woman, and 
knew who he wns; and she asked him into her 
company parlor, and sent her daughter for the 
milk. The daughter, they all say, was the pret¬ 
tiest girl about. She came in blushing, and 
looking down; her lashes were the longest and 
blackest ever seen; but after she had given him 
the glass, and while he was drinking, she stole 
a glance at him, which he caught; and this mado 
her blush more than ever. He used to tell, after¬ 
ward, that such eyes he had never even dreamed 
of; and he fell in love at first sight. 

“lYlien a young man, only nineteen, is un¬ 
happy at home, and finds a house where he is 
always welcome, and 'where there is a handsome 
girl ho is in Ioyo with, ho don’t stay away from 
that house many days in the week. So young 
Mr. Lyttleton kept a going and going, till the 
neighborhood began to talk about it, and at last 
it canto to the ears of his father. There was a 
bigger quarrel than ever, you may be sure. The 
old man had always meant his son to marry rich, 
and was furious to hear he had promised him¬ 
self to a girl, whose father hired the farm he 
worked. But the son wouldn’t give in, no! not 
an inch. The Lyttletons had always liked to 
have their own way, father and son, ever since 
they’d been a family. They were a cruel, des¬ 
perate set, in the old times, it was said, and had 
made their money by going a pirating, bucca¬ 
neering it was called, I believe. The first one, 
that came to this country, hnd been captain of 
a ship that plundered and burned a town, away 
down in the Indies somewhere, and brought away 
thousands and thousands of dollars, beside? silver 
and gold vessels from churches; and fordoing 
this last some people said thcre’d been a curse 
on the family ever since. He had brought away, 
too, a Spanish girl, a great heiress in her own 
country, whom he forced to marry him, thinking 
to get her money. But her father and mother 
hnd been killed, some said by him, when the 
town was taken; and her relations wouldn’t part 
with a penny to a heretic, ns they called him; 
and the king and Pope both took their parts; 
and so, though he sent agent after agent, for he 
didn’t dare to go himself, lie never got a dollar. 
This is what people say, but I don’t know if its 
all true, though nobody denies, I believe, that 
he treated his wife cruelly, and that she died of 
a broken-heart. This brought another curse on 
the family, so the story goes. 

“At any rate, they were a bad set enough, 
gamblers, horsa-joekeys, wicked husbands and 
unnatural fathers, stern, harsh, passionate ® en i 
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whom nobody loved, but everybody feared. They 
always would, ns I’ve said, have their own way. 
jo when the father and son quarreled about tills 
ntrriage it was terrible. Nobody, for awhile, 
conld be got to live with them, ns servants; for 
each made them the victims of his anger. The 
oaths, which that parlor heard, where you’ve 
been sitting all day, were enough, I’ve been told, 
to make devils haunt it till the Day of Judg¬ 
ment.” 

As she spoke, she glanced fearfully over her 
shoulder, in the direction of the parlor; and a 
ihiver ran through all my veins. No wonder 
inch an awe and dread had come over me in the 
gathering twilight in (hat room. 

“How it came to be settled at last, in (he way 
it was, nobody, at first, could tell. But they 
BDpposcd that father and son had worn each 
other out, and that so they came to patch up a 
peace between them. It was agreed that the 
son should go abroad for two years; that the 
girl should be sent to school and educated; and 
that, when he was twenty-one, the son should 
come back and marry her. One reason, it was 
thought, why the father gave in, was that this 
house, and all (he original property, was entailed, 
u they call it, so that the son would get it, at 
hi* death, whether or no: and this fact made the 
son more stubborn too, for he laughed when hi 5 
father said he’d leave him penniless, and bonslci 1 
he could live, till then, on the Jews. But th a 
real reason, I reckon, why the father made thi 3 
bargain, was to get the son out of the way t 
thinking, that, before two years, he'd forget th j 

girl. 

“lie did not forget her, however. The Lyttle. 
tow always stuck to whatever they undertook. 
If they hated you, they never let you up If 
they went into politics, or took to horse-racing t 
they held oh forever. It hnd been pavt of th 2 
btrgain, that the young man, for the whole 0." 
these two years, shouldn’t write to the girl. No r 
did he. But he heard about her, from time t > 
time, from a friend, and was waiting eagerly fe r 
the two years to be up, that he might come bacl t 
tad marry her, when this friend suddenly wrot 3 
to him that his father had got the start of hiri 

Md married the girl himself. 

“It eeemed, for all this afterward came out, 
that the girl had never really cared for the younj 5 
«*n. She was one of those vain, empty crea - 
tares, who can marry anybody, provided the;jr 
jet plenty of finery. Her father and mothc r 
thought of nothmg but money. They had don » 
*U they could to get up a match between he r 
and young Mr. Lyttleton, but when they foun 1 
he bad gone away, they tried as hard to mak 0 
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^ a match between the father and her, and sue* 
;> eeeded. The old man was not too old to be blind 
$ to beauty: no Lyttleton, they say, ever was, 
t Besides, he saw the girl actually courting him. 
5 and thought what a revengo he might have on 
v his son. So they were married. It was all done 
•» so quick, during one of the girl’s vacations, that 
$ the friend of young Mr. Lyttleton had no time to 
^ warn him. 

; “The young man came home by Hie next 
l packet. lie was crazy with rage, they say, in 
1 ; Europe, and for most of the way back. Then 
v he settled down into a gloomy silence, which was 
^ even more terrible to see. Voyages were longer 
1 (lien than (hey are now, and for (he Inst half of 

v the voyage he walked the deck, his hands behind 
■« him, darkly looking down, and never hearing a 
} word if one spoke to hint. The captain, who had 
s heard something of the story, said there was 
^ danger in his eye, and was going to warn old 
$ Mr. Lyttleton, hut was prevented, and so the 
\ dreadful tragedy came about.” 

; This long prelude to the denouement, these 
\ pictures of the passionate, self-willed, desperato 
1 race of Lyttletons, hnd prepared me for florne- 
^ thing awful; but when the narrator hinted at 
parricide, the crime exceeded even my expecta- 
s tions, and I felt my flesh creep with horror. 
> especially ns I remembered the room, which had 
\ been closed for twenty years, and which I fore- 
i saw must have been the scene of the bloody deed, 
$ and reflected how near it was. Old Jane seemed 
\ to have something of the same feeling, for her 
\ voice, which hnd gradually become raised, in the 
^ excitement of the story, sank again to a whisper; 
^ and more than once she glanced suspiciously 
\ around. 

$ “lie was prevented, because, when the ship 
^ got to the wharf, it was almost night and raining 
s fast. Young Lyttleton did not wait for the vessel 
$ to be made fast, but slipped down the sides by a 
v rope, and was off before he was missed. The 
s captain, as soon as he found himself at leisure, 
$ looked around for his passenger, but seeing he 
i was gone, and that the night was stormy, gave 
\ himself no more trouble about it, though be 
<; would have been too late, even if lie had started 
5 at once. 

$ “For the young man, the moment he set foot 
$ on shore, had hired a coach. lie got out to the 
^ house about nine o’clock. This is about the time 
$ of the night, I suppose, and the storm was just 
I; such another. The windows rattled; the rain 
•* rushed down on the roof; the pine trees tossed 
5 and groaned; and the gale went shrieking, away 
j[ over the fields, I’ve been told, as if the grnve- 
< yard, by the old church above here, had been 
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emptied, and the ghosts were howling by. In $ 
the middle of this storm, the son, who had left $ 
the carriage at the turn of the road below, ,< 
reached the door and knocked-” j; 

She stopped suddenly, for distinct and loud, ^ 
above the tempest, came three or four knocks \ 
on the front door. Her brown cheek changed \ 
to livid, and, as the knocks were repeated, one, ^ 
two, three, four, she clutched at my arm, holding n 
it as if in the grip of a vice, and trembling all i; 
over. 5 

“Hark!” bIio said, in a whisper scarcely audi-1 
ble. | 

The antecedents of her story, the story itself, 
the breathless crisis at which she had arrived, 
these had all conspired to make me, at this in¬ 
terruption, start also with a feeling as if super¬ 
natural presences 'were about to enter on the 
scene. But a moment’s reflection brought my 
courage back to me. Though my blood ran chill 
with a nameless horror, my reasoning faculties 
did not desert me. Intellectually, I had always 
been skeptical as to such visitations. I rose, 
therefore, resolute to go to the door. 

“Don’t,” gasped old Jane. It was nil she 
could say. But she held me back, with the 
clutch of a giantess. 

But the blood of the old Norsemen, which ran 
so blue in my veins, and to which something of 
my awe of the invisible world may have been 
attributable, was mounting higher and hotter, 
with every moment, to face down this peril: 
mounting higher and hotter because the peril 


by old Jane’s story, had played me false. Bul 
the servant also had heard them. That two per* 
sons should be deceived, in the same manner, 
was hardly possible. Yet my courage did not 
give way. I felt cold as ice; my knees nml 
hands trembled; but I stood my ground never¬ 
theless, and carefully shut and barred the door, 
though it was too dark to see. I next recovered 
my candle. Then, but not till then, I turned to 
go. Up to this point, in spite of all, I had been 
calm, and comparatively slow in my movements; 
for I had been facing the danger. But now l 
could scarcely restrain myself from running. I 
felt as if spectral arms might be thrown around 
me at any moment. I breathed hard and quick. 
And yet I would not increase my speed, but 
walked steadily on, groping my way, for what 
seemed an age, till I reached the welcome door 
of the kitchen, opened it, and stood within its 
: warm and cheery light. 


CHAPTER XYI. 

I staggered to my seat, with a faco as white 
as ashes. Old Jane rose up and stood over me, 
more moved even than myself. 

“God help us, she would go,” she said, speak 
ing as if to herself, “she has seen a ghost.” 

“No, I have seen no ghostf,” I replied, re¬ 
covering myself. “We deceived ourselves, that 
is all.” 

“Do you mean to say there was nobody at the 
door?” 


was one, which, at first, my nerves shrank from. 

“No,” I said, wrenching myself loose, witii a 
sudden exertion of strength, of which I had not 
supposed myself capable. “Man, or fiend, I will 
see what it is.” 

I snatched the candle, as I spoke, and rushed 
out of the kitchen, not giving myself time to re¬ 
flect. In a moment, I was at the door, had set 
the candle on a chair, and was unfastening the 
huge bar which defended the entrance. In an¬ 
other moment, I had flung the door wide open. 

What was it, a sheeted form, or the flash of 
the candle into the gloom, the gibbering of a 
frightened ghost, or the unearthly cry of the 
wind, that met my eye, that startled my ears, 
as the heavy hinges rolled back? Whatever it 
was, it was gone in an instant. A gust had put 
out my candle, aud I was in the dark, with the 
rain drifting against my face. Nothing was to 
be seen, nothing heard without, but the tempest. 

I will not pretend to analyzo my feelings at 
this juncture. I felt that no mortal being had 
knocked. Had I alone heard the sounds, I should 
have thought that my imagination, worked upon 


: “There was nobody. You were telling of 

• young Lyttleton’s return, and how lie knocked, 

: and our imaginations carried us away. Tito 
: wind put out my candle. Go on with the story.” 

• My composure reassured her, and after awhile 
i she resumed her tale, though apparently not 
! without misgivings that we would be again in- 
; terrupted, for she often glanced fearfully around, 
i “The room, which has been shut up so long, 
! was the library, and here the father was slt- 
; ting, poring over some title-deeds, when the son 
| knocked at the door. The bride had gone to 
j bed, wearied out with the loneliness of this old 
; house, on a rainy day in winter. A servant let 
5 in her young master, but was so frightened at 
5 his sudden return, and at his ghastly look, that 
| she dropped her candle and did not. see which 
s way he went. Loud, angry voices in the library 

I soon told, however, where the son had sought 
and found his father. What passed between 
\ them, at first, no one knows. Their voices were 
J heard in furious strife, every other word an 
[ oath, and tho servants, terror-struck, gathered 
> in the hall; but no one dared to interfere. Then 
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followed a scuffling, as if a deadly struggle had $ up by this awful tale, bad, in some measure, 
been joined, and, at this juncture, when the ser- i* subsided. At last the narrator resumed, but 
yants were urging each other to enter the room, ^ without removing her eyes from the now fast 
but no one venturned to take the lead, there was $ smouldering coals. 

a quick gasp and a heavy fall on the floor, fol- i; “After the funeral, the library was locked up. 
lowed, the moment after, by the appearance of \ The property went to distant heirs, who sold off 
the bride, who, frightened by the tumult, and n the farms one by one, and would have sold the 
recognizing her first lover’s voice in it, bad lost $ mansion also, but nobody would buy it. For, 
all presence of mind and rushed into the very ^ from , that hour, people said the house was 
scene sho should have avoided. She passed the $ haunted. On stormy nights in winter, like that 
servants, huddled together at the foot of the J when the parricide was committed, noises as of 
stairs, like a flash of sudden lightning, her night- j two men engaged in a deadly scuffle, it was 
dress streaming wildly, her hair disheveled, her j whispered about, were heard in the library; 
feet unslippered. One of the servants plucked j lights shone from the tightly shut windows; the 
courage and followed her in, foreboding that $ shriek of a woman was heard; a white form was 
something awful had taken place, and that worse $ seen flitting about; groans and death screams 
might happen in consequence of her presence. \ filled the air. So everybody avoided the place. 

“The library door bad been open, during all ^ None of the servants would stay, except the one 
this time, and the light streaming out across the ^ who had followed her mistress into the room, 
hall. The servant, who followed her, saw her ' and she was left, at last, in charge of the house, 
flit past into this gush of light, and then lost * Things went fast to decay. I believe it was 
sight of her for a moment. "When she next be- ? never let, though that was often tried, till Mr. 
held her, she had reached the middle of the s Despencer hired it, about six months ago.” 
room, where the library table stood, and was ^ As she concluded, she rose and began to cover 
standing, ns if frozen to stone by horror. Whatup the fire. Then she replaced my candle, which 
she saw told its own tale. The father and son, jj had been nearly consumed; lit another for her- 


ia their rage, had grappled, and the latter, find¬ 
ing the old man too strong for him, had snatched 
a Turkish dagger, which lay on the table, and 
wh’ch had been used for a paper cutter, and 
plunged it into his enemy’s heart. He had just 
tkawti out the blade, and was holding it up to 
tta light, dripping with blood, a wild, maniacal 
glare of exultation in his eyes, when his step¬ 
mother, once his promised wife, entered. Her 
sudden cry of horror, as she stopped at the end 
of the table, aroused his attention; lie recognized 
her, uttered a cry like a wild beast, and sprang 
upon her. It was all over in a second. Before 
the servant had got three steps into the room, 
the body of his victim fell heavily to tlie floor, 
and he was standing over it, laughing savagely, 
and shaking the dagger on high. 

“The servant turned and fled, shutting the 
door behind her, nor was it till aid was had, and 
the men were all armed, that the library was 
entered again. For a long time all had been 
still inside of it. When the door was opened, 
the two murdered bodies were seen lying where 
they had fallen. On the other side of the table, 
with the dagger still sticking in his breast, was 
the lifeless form of the maniacal son.” 

Old Jane, at these words, sank into silence, 
and for some time looked steadily in the fire. I 
did the same. To have uttered a syllable, to j 
have glanced around the room, would have been ] 
impossible, till the feeling of horror, conjured' 


self, and led the way up stairs. I followed her, 
casting a furlive glance, as we entered the ball, 
in the direction of the library door ;• for I half 
expected to see the portal fly open and sheeted 
ghosts appear. When I reached my chamber, I 
laid my hand on her arm, to detain her for a 
moment. 

“How did you know all this?” I said. 

She paused a second, the light of both candles 
shining on her withered face, and answered, with 
a look I shall never forget, 

“Forty years and more I have lived in this 
house. Young Mr. Lyttlcton was my foster- 
child. I was the friend who sent him word that 
his father had married his bride. It was I that 
followed his step-mother into the library. Do 
you think that anything else could tempt me to 
live here? Or that, being all this, I could go 
away V* 

I retired, but not to sleep. My brain was too 
excited. I lay, listening to the wind and rain, 
and fancying, at times, that I heard ecufflings, 
death-falls, shrieks, unearthly laughter, every 
accompaniment of the tragedy of which I had 
just been told. The delusion frequently was so 
strong that I sat up in bed to listen more in¬ 
tently. But at last nature gave way. and I sank 
exhausted into sleep. 

I cannot tell how long I was unconscious. I 
was awoke, suddenly, by a loud sound, like the 
fall of a heavy body, that seemed to come from 
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the direction of the library. I listened, half in¬ 
credulous. I even pinched myself to be sure 
that I was not dreaming. But there was nc 
mistaking the fact of the noise, or rather of o 
succession of noises, such as angry voices, scuff- 
lings, with a heavy, dead fall at the last. A 
chill of horror, similar to that which had come 
over me at the front door, ran through my veins. 
I recalled (he strange knocking, and sajd tc 
myself, with a sensation of almost mortal terror, 
that modern science was wrong, mid that disem¬ 
bodied spirits were permitted, as our forefathers 
had believed, to haunt the scenes of their earthly 
misdeeds. But these feelings did not continue 
long. My natural courage again rallied to my 
aid, and I resolved trying, as I had earlier in 
the evening, to solve the mystery. Perhaps, I 
reflected, I might be nblo to discover a rational 
solution for the strange event that happened 
then, as also for the noise3 I now heard. If not; 
if beings of another world really were abroad: 
how could I come to harm; for I was innocent? 
1 would trust in God: I would go forward. 

Thus reassured, I rose aud began to dress, 
first having lit my candle. But my fingers trem¬ 
bled in spite of my rensonings. My heart beat 
fast, when, having finished my hasty toilet, 1 
took up the candle-stick and approached the 
door. Ju^t as I turned tiie key, the strange 
sounds were heard again, now more distinct 
than ever. I felt certain I detected two dif¬ 
ferent voices, rising, every now and then, over 
the noise of the scuffling. I began to be sud¬ 
denly faint, and was compelled to sit down, for 
a space, on a chair by the door. 

But 1 soon grew ashamed of my weakness. In 
spite of the evidence of my senses, the intellec¬ 
tual part of me kept reasserting that there must 
be a natural solution for this mystery, and that I 
had only to be bold in order to sec these chimeras 
of my imagination fly away, as the ghost in the 
grave-yard fades into a white monument on being 
resolutely approached. So, when I had recovered 
breath, I rose again, unlocked the door and step¬ 
ped out. 

All was dark aud silent in the hall. The ram 
beat against the casement at the end of the pas¬ 
sage, the wind wailed and sobbed around the 
house, the great pines moaned; but everything, 
in the direction of tho library, was hushed and 
quid. I begun now to realize how foolish I had 
been. I must liavo become so excited, I said to 
myself, by the narrative of old Jane, that my 
imagination had persuaded me its fancies were 
actual sounds. My spirits rose, with this con¬ 
viction, and I advanced boldly down the stair- 

CM». 


$ There was a broad landing, as usual in man- 
$ sions of a similar character, about one-third of 
^ the way down. I had gained this, had turned 
^ to descend the last flight, and had gone a few 
^ steps, when suddenly the library door swung 
^ open on its hinges, and a gush of light streamed 
\ out, filling all around with a radiance as vivid 
j as that of noon-day. Looking oyer my left 
\ shoulder, I could see, for a little way, into the 

• library; and I Btopped and gazed, for a full 
s minute, as if compelled to do so by some weird 
J power, yet so appalled that the perspiration 
^ started out on my forehead in great drops. 

$ There was nothing visible, howovor, except the 
$ dazzling effulgence which flooded the room, 

> penetrating into every nook and corner which 

> was visible to my sight. Directly a cold wind 
$ began to blow across me, from the haunted 
Jroom; a wind like that which comes out of a 
% vast charnel-house, that has long been shut up; 

J and it went like an ice-bolt to my heart. My 
^ candle was extinguished by it, in on Instant, 
j Then followed a low, prolongod wail, that was 
;■ succeeded by scufflings, angry voices, sounds of 
^ blows, and the fall of a human body I felt as 
\ if, tho next moment, sheeted spectres would 
$ come rushing out. In imagination their death 
l cold Augers were already upon me. I tried to 
i shriek, but could not. Terror had froze my 
^ tongue. In the consciousness of my inability 
^ to give the alarm, my senses began to desert me; 

| I knew I was reeling, and clutching mccliani- 
j cally at the balustrade to prevent myself from 
i falling, I made a Inst desperate effort to scream. 

! Only a stifled mumbling came forth, but it was 
1 one pregnant with horror. Instantly the library 
| door banged to, and I was left in darkness, 

• cowering on the steps, and holding fast to the 
; banisters, while I shook as if in a fit. 

\ I can hardly tell how I regained my chamber. 

> Nor do I remember what I did there for the next 
; five or ten minutes. I believe I remained on the 
: bed, where I had sunk, lying in a sort of half 
jdoze. Gradually I began to recover my facul* 

• ties. 1 sat up and listened: at first fearfully, 

: then with more courage. At last I summoned 
; resolution sufficient to light my other candle, for 
; the one I taken with me had dropped from my 
: hands when I fell and was left on the stairs. 

• The thought now suggested itself to descend to 
; the library door and knock for admittance. Bat 
; a cold shuddering ran over me, at the idea, and I 
; glanced around half expecting to see spectres 
i advance from out of the shadows of the furni* 
j ture. So I began, noiselessly, to divest myself 
: of ray clothing, and leaving my caudle burning, 

: I crept silently into bed 
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There I lay listening, for more than an hour. 
Weird sounds of wind and rain came to my 
straining ears continually; but no unearthly 
ones, such as I had heard before. At lust I 
fell into a doze, from which I was partially 
aroused by the parlor clock striking the hour 


of four or five, I could not tell which. I only 
remember the silvery sound, ringing through 
the hushed house, and that, as I tried to count 
the strokes, I dropped off again into sleep, com¬ 
pletely exhausted. 

(TO Bi: CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A bright, blue sky; a bracing, north-west 
wind; a flood of brilliant sunshine streaming in, 
gs I threw open my window, welcomed me, when 
I awoke, the next day. The events of the night 
seemed to me incredible, in the presence of this 
glad, exhilirnting morning; nnd I had half per¬ 
suaded myself that a dream lmd deceived me, 
till I looked for my candle-stick and found it 


see her now. I threw aside my veil, careless 
who recognized me now, and rushed up to her. 

But the nurse drew her back, with a quick 
gesture, interposing her fat, coarse person be¬ 
tween me nnd my darling. 

“No, Miss! And I wonder you’ve the im¬ 
pedance. My orders is positive not to let Rosy 
speak to you.” 

I could not, for a moment, believe her words. 


missing As it was yet early, and I laid not 
heard old Jane stirring, I opened my door and 
descended to the first lauding, to sec if the light 
was still where it had fallen. It was there: nnd 
I returned to my room, more bewildered than 
ever. 

I breakfasted in nervous silence, though old 
Jane, who waited at table, seemed, more tlmn 
once, inclined to talk. For I did not care, that 
tny companion should know my feelings, or hear 
how my rest had been disturbed. 

After the meal was finished, I took somo work, 
which I had completed, the day before, nnd set 
forth for the city; for I felt I could not stay alone 
in the house, that day. My nervous system, after 
the exhausting events of the night before, re¬ 
quired recuperation. In vain old Jane assured 
me that the roads would be impassible with mud, 
and that I would be chilled through; I put on 
overshoes, wrapped my shawl tighter around me, 
and started. 

Tho brisk walk, tho sharp air, the gay sun¬ 
shine restored my spirits. By tho time I hod 
discharged my errand, I was almost ready to 
smile at what I now hulf believed tho illusions 
of the night beforo. As the day was still early, 

I resolved to prolong my walk. I turned into 
the principal thoroughfare, which was now alive 
with pedestrians, for it was the fashionable hour 
for promenading, and drawing my veil closely 


Was this the creature, who, for the last year, 
i but especially after my engagement to Mr. Tal- 
s hot, had been so fawning? I stood bewildered 
J and incredulous, my arms half extended to clasp 
Rosalie, in the attitude in which the nurse’s 
j words had arrested me. Rosalie, meantime, 
looked first at the nurse, and then wistfully at 
mo, from behind the creature’s back. She would 
have run to me, if she had been able to break 
loose. At first, I was tempted to eticourngo her^ 
in doing so; for oh! how I longed to take her in 
my arms, to feel her little cheeks once more 
resting against my own. But a second thought 
changed this half formed resolution. My better 
nature came to my aid. I could not, I said to 
myself, teach her disobedience. If her parents 
had interdicted her speaking to me, I would 
submit, for her sake, cruel as tho decree was. 
But my eyes filled with tears. 

“Good-bye, durling,” I said, “if papa and 
mamma say you mustn’t speak to me, don’t do 
it. Be a good girl, and wait for better times. 
God bless you!” 

I turned away, ns I pronounced these last 
words, for my voice was choking. Dropping 
my veil again, I walked on, for a block or two, 
the tears falling so fast 1 could hardly see my 
way. 

For nothing, since that fatal dny, when I had 
left my uncle’s house, had cut me to the heart 


over my face, so as not to be recognized by those 
who had known me under happier auspices, I 
followed the tide of human life. 

I had not gone far, before, suddenly, I saw 
Rosalie approaching, with her nurse. 

Dear Rosalie! Since the day I left her father’s 
Rouse, we had not met. How delighted I was to 


so much ns this. “To think,” I said to myself, 
as I hurried on, “that they will set even Rosalie 
against me; that, in time, even she will learn to 
hate me!” 

But the trials of the day were not yet over. I 
had now reached the most fashionable part of 
the city, having unconsciously gone farther than 
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I hrul intended. Wide, handsome mansions, buil 
of brown stone, lined either side of the statclj 
street. Here and there, from amid damask an< 
laco curtains, looked out, through thick, plate 
glass, lovely faces. Rare, hot-house plants orna 
merited many of the windows. Splendid equip 
ages, with pawing horses and fat, stately-lookinj 
negro coachmen, stood before the doors, orrollei 
up and down the wide thoroughfare. 

Suddenly, the massivo portal of a house, jus 
before me, was thrown open, by tho obsequiou: 
waiter, and a gentleman and lady emerged. Mj 
heart beat quick, for I recognized, in tho gen 
tlcmaii, Mr. Talbot. 

HiB face was slightly turned away, as ho ad 
dressed his companion, so that he did not observi 
mo, but I beheld enough of it to see that then 
were no traces of suffering there. And whj 
should there be? I said to myself bitterly. Hi 
was rich, he was distinguished, he was stil 
happy; and tho separation, which, in spite of 
my pride, was thinning my check, had left nr 
trace upon him. 

He gave his hand to the lady. As he did so ; 
she turned, smiling and blushing toward him. 
and I caught sight, for an instant, of her coun 
tenance. it was very beautiful. As I saw the 
bright, blue, laughing eyes; tho golden hair; 
the brilliant complexion; the high-bred air, c 
■ sudden pang of jealousy shot through me. It 
was a sensation I had never experienced before. 
In tho worst hours of my loneliness and sorrow, 
when I said to myself that I should never see 
Mr. Talbot again, and when I had often though! 
of the possibility of Ills marrying, I had never, 
I now felt, realized what the reality would be, 
when he camo to love another. But I was de¬ 
ceived no longer. I discovered, too, how much 
hope I had unconsciously entertained, uml how 
much that liopo had buoyed me up. Oh! if I 
could have sunk down, and died there, and so 
forgotten it all, how happy I would have been. 

I trembled lest Mr. Talbot might Bee and re¬ 
cognize me. Fortunately I was still several 
yards off; and 1 slackened my pace and drew 
tho folds of my veil still tighter. "With inex¬ 
pressible relief I saw him descend the steps, 
cross the pavement, and hand his companion into 
the light, trotting wagon, which stood awaiting 
them, without looking in my direction. In an¬ 
other moment, lie had taken the reins from the 
groom, had leaped to tho sent, and drawn the 
costly furs up over her lap aud his. Then, with 
a quick, sharp word to the horses, a span of 
beautiful blood-bays, away dashed the light car¬ 
riage, tho groom and waiter standing mute and 
admiring, to look after them. 


* I watched them also. A Bpcll was on me tlia 
\ I could not resist, and it would have beeu ira 
$ possible for me to do otherwise, painful as tli 
^ spectacle was. What a contrast between tb 
s bold driver and bis slightly timid companion 
$ She was all womanly grace, he all nmsculini 

* strength. The bright colors of her bonnet an< 
s India shawl; the plume that streamed behiw 
< her; the air of indescribable dependence, whicl 
\ pervaded her whole figure, as she nestled towan 
shim; the quick, resolute manner in which hi 
$ pulled up one of the horses that shied from slieei 
s excess of spirits; the idea of Blrength and self 
s poised massiveness of character, with which thi 
i; grave huo of bis dress harmonized so well: all 
t these made up a picture, which haunted me foi 
\ months subsequently. I noticed also the beautj 
2 of the horses, with a sensation, half of adiuira- 
$ tion, half of envy. How satin-like their coats; 
| how delicate their ears; how broad their fore- 

I head; how intelligent their eyes; how full their 
nostrils! In every detail, as well as in the ex- 
^ quisito symmetry of their forms, I saw the un- 
$ stained lineage, that could go back to “theblood 
l of the desert.” For I was born with a love for 
| all animal life, and especially for beautiful horses, 
s tho noblest of auiuials. So I followed the met- 
t tied steeds, with my eyes, far up the street, till 
S they were wheeled suddenly. Then I saw them, 
i for an instant, tossing their heads and snapping 
\ at each other; and the next moment, they van* 
J ished, with their burden, down a cross street. 

^ Anger now camo to my aid. Up to this mo* 
s ment, I had been spell-bound. While that car- 
j» riage was in sight I could not think, I could only 
j; gaze, gaze in a sort of bewildered amazement 
S But now a sense of injustice stung me to almost 
$ madness. I said to myself that Mr. Talbot had 
5 never loved me as I had loved him, or ho could 
$ not have so utterly forgotten me so eooq. My 
2 ; woman’s pride rose in arms. My anger agaiust 
s him was only less hot than that which I felt 
s against his companion, for I looked on her—yos! 
i; I will confess it, morbid as it shows me to have 
s been—as even more culpable than himself, 
s I found myself, late in that day, at the old 
; stone mausiou, but how I got there it would be 
; impossible for me to recall. There was a blank 
j through the long hours of that day, which has 
£ left nothing to be remembered except a sensation 
; of dull, hopeless pain. I must have returned 
* home mechauically; I am sure it was uucon- 
1 sciously. The first thing that woke me from my 
| stupor was the sound of the wintry wind in the 
t pines before the door; for its melancholy seemed 
| to sympathize with me, aud tho tears rushed to 
my eyes Ashamed lest old Jane should see me, 
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I hurried up stairs, locked myself in my room, 
and, when she knocked to announce tea, declined 
to go down. And for two days, agonies of shame, 
remorse and indignation racked mo by turns, and 
kept me nearly sleepless. 

On the third day Georgiana returned. It had 
been my intention to seek an opportunity, during 
old Jano’s daily siesta, to force my way into the 
long-closed library, in order to solve the mystery 
of the strange light and noise. But the events 
of the day had driven this design, for the time, 
from my recollection. It was too late now to 
make the attempt, for Georgiana would bo con¬ 
stantly at home. So I was forced to postpone 
my determination. But I never, for a long while, 
passed the haunted apartment, in the dusk of the 
evening, without a feeling of awe, and often with a 
shudder. Frequently, at night, I listened again for 
the unearthly sounds, and occasionally thought 
I heard them, till opening my chamber door, I 
fonad my imagination had deceived me. Gra¬ 
dually the impression of that fearful night wore 
off, till, months after, it was revived again, as I 
shall proceed to relate in due season. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

As the winter wore on, my cousin’s failing 
health aroused all my sympathies. She had too 
much pride to confess anything; but the traces 
of tears were almost continually on her cheek; 
and I frequently recognized her husband’s voice, 
elevated in anger, after they had retired for the 
night. Twice I thought I heard what was even 
worse, blows given and a woman’s suppressed 
scream. Nor was I mistaken. For, a day or 
two after the last event of this kind, Georgiana 
happening, inadvertently, to bare her arm, I 
detected the marks of the blows. I think she 
saw she had betrayed herself, for she looked 
oonfused and covered her arm up quickly. 

Several times, during the winter, Georgiana 
had written to her father; but her letters were 
returned unopened. Once she had summoned 
courage to Beck an interview with him. I ac¬ 
companied her, in a hack, to the door. She had 
chosen an hour when she knew Mr. Elliott would 
be at home. But her father Bternly refused to 
6ee her, and when she would have forced her 
way in, the servant, acting no doubt according 
to instructions, shut the door in her face. Her 
look, as she turned to come down the steps, was 
that of hopeless anguish and despair. She stag¬ 
gered, as if she wns about to faint, and would 
have fallen, I believe, if I had not sprung from 
the carriage and supported her to her seat. 

This constant demand upon my sympathies 


1 wns, perhaps, a benefit to me, becauso it kept 

I * mo from morbidly dwelling on my own sorrows. 
After this last vain effort at a reconciliation with 
her father, Georgiana’s melancholy increased, 
| as did also the irritability and harshness of her 
[ husband. Up to this time, I suppose, he had 
| nourished a hope that Mr. Elliott would forgive 
{them; and this had been some restraint upon 
i him. But when he saw there was no chance of 
jhis wife’s inheriting any portion of her father’s 
: wealth, he vented on her all his disappointment 
; and rage. 

• No wonder her health gave way! It might 
• have been thought, by those who knew Gcor- 
I giana only as a willful girl, that she, at least, 

; would never break her heart for love. But such 
: would have taken a very superficial view of her 
■ character. Her failings had been, in a great 
■ degree, the result of her training. It is rare 
: that the only child of rich and selfish parents is 
; not petted till it is spoiled. She was still selfish, 

; and often taxed my forbearance severely. She 
; felt, also, acutely the loss of the position to 
I which she had been accompanied, and the want 
; of the luxuries which her father's wealth had 
: given her. But if her husband had really loved 
j her, she might, in time, I believe, have learned 
: to be contented. The conviction that she had 
; sacrificed everything to one who had married 
her only for her money, and who, now that she 
was penniless, maltreated her, was more than 
she could bear. She had not the strength of 
character to fight an adverse battle of life. 

I was not without my own troubles, in addi¬ 
tion to the one great sorrow of my life. Mr. 
Bentley still continued to visit us, and was be¬ 
coming more marked in his attentions than ever. 
Often, to escape him, I thought of seeking a 
home elsewhere, but I knew that my presence 
was all there was to reconcile Georgiana to her 
lot. Once, when irritated beyond endurance, I 
told her that I really could stay no longer in a 
place where I was subjected to such annoyances. 

“I don’t blame you, my dear,” I said, seeing 
how distressed she looked. “But Mr. Bentley 
‘ will take no hints. The more I rebuff him, the 
' more he persists: and I really can’t bear it any 
. longer.” 

Georgiana burst into tears. 

“Oh! for my sake, don’t go away,” she sob- 
; bed. “This old house is so lonely that I shall 
: die. Sometimes, I hear such Birange noises, at 
: night, that I almost think it’s haunted; and I’m 
! beginning to be afraid, indeed I am, to sleep 
j alone, when Arthur’s away. You won’t go, will 
;you?” 

How could I resist such entreaties, especially 
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•when, but for mo, she would never, probably, ; “you are laboring under a great delusion. Mr. 
have been the husband of this man? But I said, s Talbot was married yesterday.” 

“I will stay, then; for awhile, at least.” i It went through me like a knife. He was 
“Oh! don’t say that,” she continued, with ^ revenged, ay! more than revenged, for any 
more tears. “Promise to stay till fall. I won’lJ superciliousness in my manner. But I was 
live longer than that. If it wnsn’t for another | determined he should not see it. I had be- 
life than mine, I’d bo willing to die now. I us^d \ trayed myself once: I would not betray myBelf 

to think life was so happy; but now, now-” | again. I took up my needle and held it to the 

She could not go on. I took her to my bosom, 5 light: I think nobody but a woman could have 
and soothed her, poor child 1 till Bho sobbed her-j done as I did; and deliberately began to thread 
self into quiet. \ it, Baying, unconsciously, 

But I had reason to repent my promise; and £ “Ah! You don’t say so.” 

that before long. It was one day, when Arthur, If I am not mistaken, he muttered, not a fare- 

a rare thing with him, had hired a carriage to j we ll, but an oath, as he seized his hat and left 
take Georgiana for a drive. J the house> j watched till I saw he was out of 

I was sitting sewing, thinking of tho past, and ^ sight, when I threw myself on the sofa and gave 
the tears were dropping on my work, when I \ Wfty to ftn agony 0 f tears, 
heard a footstep, and looking up, saw Mr. Bent- | By-nnd-bye, I bethought me to look at the 

Icy before me. He had opened the front door, ^ newspaper, for one was brought to us daily. I 
unannounced, and entered the parlor, without i aprQng uPf w ith a sudden hope, for I felt con- 
my having been aware of it. } vinced that Mr. Bentley would stop at no false- 

“'Nhat! crying, Miss Gray? ’ he said. jj hood to gain his end. The marriage, if it had 

I was vexed to have been detected in this % re^Uy taken place, would probably be published, 
weakness.. I made no answer, therefore, but* With trembling fingers I unfolded the journal 
went on with my sewing. No farther tears fell, ^ and sought the column where mnrringe notices 
however; I was too proud for that, ^ were inserted. As I hurriedly glanced down it, 

My visitor, not having been asked, as yet, to ^ my spirits rose, but only to be dashed forever, 
take a seat, strolled uneasily about. Once o r s by an announcement near the bottom, 
twice, I glanced up, and always caught his oyo $ 

fixed on me. This, at last, embarrassed me. I “On tho tenth, by the Rev. Dr. Downs, at 

He took courage now, and drew near to me. At < Christ church, Henry Talbot, of -, to Miss 

once I divined what his visit signified, and un- J Ju i ia Beverly, only daughter of Charles Beverly, 
derstood why Georgiana had been invited to} E S q. t 0 f this city.” 
drive. I roso to leavo tho room. But it was \ 


too late. 

I will not repeat what Mr. Bentley said, nor 
what I replied. It is enough that he tendered 
me his heart and hand, and that I refused him. 
My manner was, perhaps, even more curt and 
decided than my words, for the color rushed 
over his face ns I spoke, and he looked, for an 
instant, as if he would have liked to annihilate 
mo. But he recovered the mastery of his fea¬ 
tures immediately. 

“You are severe,” he said, affecting to be 
calm. “Perhaps,” and there was a malicious, 
anakc-like gleam in his eye, “you still hope that 
Mr. Talbot will return to you.” 

He paused, evidently to watch the effect of his 
words. I felt the blood shoot to my temples. I 
was angry, the instant after, to think I had be¬ 
trayed myself; that anger was heightened to see 
the exultation that sparkled in his look, as he 
went on, 


i The paper fell from my grasp. I staggered 
j to my seat again. Tho room seemed suddenly 
5 to darken. I gasped for breath. Oh! how 
s sweet oblivion would be, or how sweet we think 
;j it woul(4be, in those great crises of agony, which 
^ are the fruit life bears for the unhappy. For the 
$ dream, the wild, vain, mad dream, as I now felt 
| it to be, was over. Shall I confess it? In spite 
\ even of what I had seen, a hope had gradually 

(crept back to my heart—well! it is idle eayinj 
what that hope was. I escaped up stairs, a» 
soon as I could, and there, till dinner was nearly 
\ ready to be served, fought, despairingly, tb* 
| grim Appolyon in my heait. But I conquered 
; at last, or, at least, I bdlieved I did. 



means by which we lived. In spile of my 
cousin’s assertions, that her husband never 
played, I had come to the conclusion that hs 
supported himself by gambling. Mr. Bentley 


“Because, if that is your notion,” he con-;! resembled so much the keeper of a second-rate 
tinued; and he now dropped the elaborate polite- ; hell, such as I had heard them described, that 


ness, which, up to this point, he had observed, I 


was confident he and Mr. Despencer were 
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partners in some enterprise of that description. < 
This explained the hold which he had on Qeor- ^ 
giana’s husband, which otherwise was inexplic- \ 
able. For the intimaoy between the two menj 
had relation, it was plain, to transactions ins 
which both were pecuniarily interested, as I saw \ 
money frequently passing between them, account 5 
books produced, and receipts exchanged. \ 

I was the moro sure that I was right, because ^ 
the financial condition of Mr. Despencer ap- •; 
peared to fluctuate, precisely as a gambler’s { 
will. Sometimes he would produce wholo rolls $ 
of noteB, crisp and fresh from the bank, out of l 
which to give my cousin the funds necessary to \ 
discharge household bills. At other times, the j 
bills would be allowed to accumulate for weeks; \ 
and any mention of money would make him| 
angry. i 

All this while, Georgiana remained under the j 
delusion that her husband was an English gen- ^ 
tleman of condition, whose purse was full, orl 
empty, according as his remittances from home} 
were punctual, or otherwise. I could less afford \ 
than ever to tell her the truth. It would have ^ 
taken from her the only thing that was left to i; 
cheer her spirits. i 

“Though I will bo dead and gone,” she would $ 
say, for she persisted in declaring she would not$ 
live, “my poor infant may yet be rich and happy. J 
I hope it will be a boy, for then lie can inherit $ 
the title, if it falls in, as Arthur says it is almost I; 
sure to do. A daughter might be no happier^ 
than her mother.” I 

This was the nearest approach sho ever made, 1 
in words, to betraying her husband’s cruelty, $ 
She seemed to see, the moment she had Epoken, $ 
what she had done, for she became confused and ^ 
hastily turned the conversation. . ^ 

The spring was far advanced, when these $ 
events occurred. For nearly two months I had s 
not been in the city. During most of that time, | 
the roads had been impassable, in consequence I 
of the heavy rains. At last, late in the month ‘ 
of May, I set forth, at Georgiana’s request, to 
make some purchases, which could not well be 
put off longer, and which she had been anxious 
I should make for her, ever since her husband, 
a few days before, had placed in her bands a 
tempting roll of bank-bps. 

“Buy things that are pretty as well as good, 
Ma SSy»" B ^ e “for Arthur tells mo times 
are mending with him, and he’s been quite 
generous, as you’ll see when you count the 
bills.” 

I was gone all day, for there were many 
things to buy. I came home quite fagged out. 
But I was fully compensated for my fatigue, by 
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tho extravagant, almost childish pleasure, which 
my purchases gave Georgiana. She held up the 
little, delicate lace caps, blushing, and seemed 
happier than sho had been for months. 

It was a beautiful evening, and so worm, that 
we sat with the windows up. Georgiana was 
gayer than she had been all winter. The soft, 
south wind, scented with far-off flowers, and the 
silver moonlight, which fell around us like a 
mantlo of peace, assisted, doubtless, to work this 
change. Her husband seemed also to feci the 
influence of the hour. I thought what Geor¬ 
giana had said, about his circumstances improv¬ 
ing, was, perhaps, true; for not only now, but 
for several days, he had been less irritable and 
harsh As I saw his wife leaning her head 
fondly on his shoulder, a caress which he did 
not rudely reject, as he would have done, a week 
before, I said to myself, that better days, per¬ 
haps, were in store for my cousin. 

Nor did these hopes die with that evening. 
For tho month and more, that followed, Mr. De¬ 
spencer was once more attentive, almost kind, 
to his wife: and she, poor thing! was only too 
grateful, as her every action and look showed. 
In t]ie middle of summer she became a mother; 
and though the child was a daughter, and not a 
son, she seemed to have forgotten, in the bliss 
of her new relation, all her former wishes that 
the result might be different. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Georgiana had 6unk into a soft slumber, one 
night, and was altogether so well, that, leaving 
the nurse to watch over her and the infant, I 
stole out of the chamber in order to seek some 
rest, of which, for nearly a week, I had been 
almost entirely deprived. I soon fell into a deep 
sleep. My system had been completely exhausted 
by anxiety and the fatigue of watching; and I 
did not even dream. 

I was awoke, after some hours, however, by 
the dash of rain across my face. The day had 
been sultry, even for the season, and, when I 
retired, I had left all the windows open, includ¬ 
ing one at the head of my bed. Sitting up, I 
felt that my pillow was quite wet, for a thunder¬ 
storm had arisen, and a cold wind was driving 
the rain, in huge drops, right across where I 
slept. I sprang out, as soon ob I realized this, 
to close the casement. But just as my hand was 
on the sash, a peal of thunder broke overhead, 
seeming to shake the house to its foundations, 
and rattling down the sky, as if the pillars of 
that gigantic dome had been crashed, and the 
whole vast superstructure was tumbling back 
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into olmos. Instantaneously, there was a dazzling £ 
flash, which, for one brief moment, revealed the n 
landscape without, clothed in a ghastly radiance, \ 
like tko spectral and blasted wastes seen in a ^ 
dream of the lost: the tossing pines on the lawn, ^ 
every needle a point of light; the swaying woods $ 
in the distance, sheeted with electricity; the \ 
sullen stream in the valley beueath, emitting a? 
dull blaze; and the pall-like clouds above, roll- \ 
ing tumultuously ovor each other, glowing a i 
lurid black: and then all was darkness. It was t 
a darkness a thousand times more intense for \ 
that moment of vivid light. £ 

My first idea was that the house had been $ 
Btruck, for I found myself, simultaneously with ? 
nil this, reeling backward against the bed, nor i 
do I know to this day whether I wqb thrown? 
there by the shock, or whether I instinctively \ 
retreated. The darkness was succeeded, almost ^ 
immediately, by a wild, lurid glare, in which i 
everything, for a moment or two, spun around: ? 
the bed, tho room, the gloomy landscape without, J 
nay! the heavens themselves. Then followed? 
the sound of the rain rushing downward, like J 
unseen Alpine torrents, when night and tempest? 
are on Mount Clanc. , $ 

When I recovered, my first thought was of ? 
Gcorgiana, whom I knew that peal must have > 
awakened, and who, from a child, had been < 
afraid of thunder. So I hurried on my dress, \ 
as fast as I could, to go to her. c 

My cousin’s room, as I have said, was next to j 
mine, nml on the same floor. But there was no > 
communication between the two apartments, ex- | 
cept through the hall, and when I opened the i 
door leading into the latter, I was startled by > 
seeing the passage, which I had left in darkness, 1 
an hour or two before, now almost as light as •* 
day. \ 

At first I could not believe my eyes. I passed t 
my baud over them, and looked again. I now £ 
became aware that tho light was brighter below t 
than above, and another look satisfied mo that i 
it came from the direction of the library, out of | 
whose long closed door it seemed to stream forth, j 
in a gush of brilliant, almost unearthly efful- : 
gcnce. I forgot, instantly, my errand. Tho 1 
remembrance of that winter night, when I had ; 
heard the story of the parricide committed in ; 
that room, and seen afterward this same mysto- j 
rious light, rushed back upon me, with all its ; 
feelings of awe and terror. I staggered back : 
into my chamber, my knees trembling, my heart ! 
beating wildly. | 

But I rallied almost immediately. I put my : 
hand on tho lock to reopen tho door, and while • 
one might havo counted fifty, paused to listen. : 


I heard nothing, except tho loud, tumultuous 
throbbing of my heart, and the steady pouring 
of the rain outside. Smiling at my momentary 
terror, I boldly threw the door open and Btepped 
forth. 

But my footsteps were again arrested, for a 
moment; for loud and distinct there came to my 
ears the strange noises of that winter night: the 
shuffling of feet, the voices, the thud of a blow, 
tho sound like a dying sob. My breath came 
quick and fast. I was irresolute for a second. 
'Then I rallied. My spirit was fully roused. I 
said to myself, th^t, if I went, back, I should 
despise myself forevgr. Had I not wished, ever 
since Georgiana’s return, for an opportunity to 
unravel this mystery, a wish which her presence 
had prevented? And now that the opportunity 
had come, should I, coward-like, fear to avail 
myself of it? No! I would go forward, come 
what might. I would dare everything. Under 
the influence of these reflections, the very dan¬ 
ger, which, but a little while before, had palsied 
my limbs, now only stimulated me to proceed. 

Fortunately I had list slippers on. For I had 
worn them,.in Gcorgiann’p room, ever since she 
had been sick, and when I retired, I lmd put 
them at my bedside, to be ready in case I should 
be summoned. They enabled me to glide down 
stairs noiselessly, and to reach the lower hall 
undetected. A stop or two carried me to the 
library door. But there a sight presented itself, 
which arrested my rapid pace and transfixed me, 
breathless, on the threshold. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The library was a Bpacious apartment, with 
book-cases ranged along either side, and a stately, 
old-fashioned fire-place at the extreme end. Tho 
cases were built into the wall, and consequently 
had been left standing, when the room had been 
dismantled. They had open doors of latticed 
wire-work, which had originally been lined with 
green silk, but this was now tarnished by damp 
and time; and in many places torn and rotten, 
revealing tho empty shelves within. An antique 
glass chandelier, with crystal drops, depended 
from the eeiliug, in the middle of the room: the 
centre-piece of this ceiling was a wreath, on & 
blue ground, on which tjere gilded stars, after a 
fashion much in vogue sixty years ago. It was 
from this chandelier that the brilliant light, 
which now almost dazzled my eyes, seemed to 
proceed. Every pendent twinkled and scintil¬ 
lated, throwing out glittering prismatic hues, aa 
the current of wind, that poured in at the open 
door, stirred thorn, with a ghostly sound like the 
rattling of skeleton bones. 
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Directly under this chandelier, and in the full. 
blaxe of its light, was a strange machine, unlike j 
anything I had ever seen before. My first idea, j 
with my heated imagination, was that it was some J 
hideous instrument of torture. But a second ; 
look suggested to me that it was a printing press 5 
of some description, for on a small table, at its 1 
side, was a pile of paper, cut into tiny sheets, | 
and on another table, near by, was a similar 5 
pile, only printed upon. As I entered, a man, J 
in his shirt Bleeves, whom I recogriized for De- \ 
spencer, was in the act of taking one of these ; 
sheets from the press, and transferring it to this ) 
Second pile; while another man, also without his \ 
coat, and whom I saw was Bentley, had hold of \ 
the spokes, by whioh the press was turned, as j 
If he bad only that instant taken an impression. \ 
As Despencer lifted the paper, and the light fell j 
full upon it, I detected a sheet of bank notes, pre-; 
cisely similar to those I had disbursed for Geor- j 
giann, only a few weeks before. \ 

I paused, as I have said, in dismay. For that j 
one, rapid glance had revealed to me, not only : 
the origin of tho mysterious noises and lights, but J 
the secret of the connection between Despcncer < 
and Bentley. I saw that I had been living, for j 
months, in a den of counterfeiters. I saw why J 
this dreary old mansion, which the country folk ; 
believed to be haunted, had been chosen for a ; 
residence by Georgiana’s husband; for in this; 
room, which no Btranger would dare to approach, ; 
because of the tragedy which had been enacted j 
there, he was secure from interruption at his j 
felonious work. I thought, too, I comprehended i 
the strange knock I had heard, on that winter; 
night. It must have been Bentley, I said to j 
myself, who, not gaining admittance promptly, i 
had gone around to some other entrance known : 
only to himself; for the strange light and noises, • 
which I had seen and heard afterward, bad : 
doubtless been caused by his being at work, and ■ 
had ceased because he had heard me coming and ' 
closed the door. The shuffling of feet moving : 
about, to yrork the press; the rubbing in of the : 
ink on the steel plate; voices, in conversation, 
or of one talking to himself; these were precisely 
such sounds as might be transmuted, by an activo 
fancy, into the Bpectral ones of old Jane’s nar¬ 
rative. I realized it all now. And I further saw 
that it was chiefly stormy nights that had been 
chosen for printing the notes, as on such nights the 
counterfeiters would be less likely to be detected. 

I understood also why my presence, in this 
old mansion, had been courted by Despencer. I 
had been welcomed because I could be made a 
dupe, and, in that, capneity, employed as a tool 
to put in circulation the counterfeit notes. Either 


Despencer, or Bentley, would have been more 
liable to suspicion than a woman. Gcorgiana, 
though a woman, would not, on more than one 
account, have been a successful agent. It flashed 
upon me, as I recalled all this, that I also was 
criminal iu the eyes of tho law. Oh! at that mo¬ 
ment, how tho warning of Mr. Talbot came back 
to me. It was the bitterest thought of the hour 
that he would hear of this. But whether ho be¬ 
lieved me guilty, or not, my fair fame was equally 
tainted, for in the eyes of the world, from this 
time out, I would bo the confederate of felons. 

It is said that, when a person is drowning, a 
thousand thoughts, ten thousand recollections, 
rush upon them, and that they live, so to speak, 
whole years in a moment of time. In that ter¬ 
rible hour, when I saw hope closing over me for¬ 
ever, without a plank to cling to, I also thought 
and felt this, and other things, with a rapidity 
I could not have believed possible. I even specu¬ 
lated how far old Jane was a confederate with 
Despencer and Bentley, and whether the story 
of tho parricide was a pure invention, or other¬ 
wise: and I remember that I concluded, from 
the recollection of her manner, when telling the 
tale, that the parricide had really happened; but 
that she had narrated the tragedy to me, doubt¬ 
less at the instigation of the others, in order to 
check my curiosity regarding the long-closed 
room. Some mysterious bond, I supposed, con¬ 
nected her nnd Bentley, if not Despencer to¬ 
gether. What was it? 

Then I thought of Gcorgiana. Instead of 
being the bride of a nobleman, as, poor - fool! 
she fancied still, she was a felon’s wife. More 
than this, she was tho mother of a felon’s child. 
Oh ! was it to such degradation, I asked myself, 
that my thoughtlessness had brought her? I 
pictured, rapidly, her future. How, sooner or 
later, the ministers of justice would discover tho 
counterfeits afloat, ferret out the counterfeiter, 
and consign him to the penitentiary. She would 
then be alone in the world, unless I stood her 
friend. That friend I resolved to be, till she 
died of the shame and horror of the discovery, 
which I knew would not bo long. But her in¬ 
fant? It would survive, it would have no one 
to take care of it; and I determined to be a 
mother to it, even though it was the child of a 
felon. These reflections, in succession, rushed 
through my mind, and I was only roused, by 
observing that Bentley had left the press, and 
was gliding swiftly and noiselessly toward me, 
with the sinister look of a red Indian stealing 
through the woods on the war-path. 

For the first time, that evening, I lost my pre¬ 
sence of mind. My true course was to have 
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fled, closing the door behind me. But I did not 
think of this. I 'was bo startled, horrified and 
bewildered, so doubtful yet that what I saw was 
not a dream, that I only stepped aside, instinct¬ 
ively, to avoid him. In a moment he had slipped 
between me and the door, which he closed and 
locked. The look of savage certainty, the cer¬ 
tainty that he had me in his power at last, which 
supplanted the one of cunning which had been 
on his face before, gave me the first intimation 
that a real and tangible peril, a peril even of 
life, had taken the place of the vague and super¬ 
natural one which I had originally dreaded. 

He came up to me, with a hideous grin on Ins 
features, now looking more satyr-like than ever; 
and I recoiled, trembling in all my limbs. For 
what was I in the hands of this brutal, revenge¬ 
ful and desperate man! He followed me up, and 
I lost all courage. With a shriek, I turned and 
fled to Despencer. 

The latter had stood, hardly loss spell-bound 
Umn myself, holding the sheet of paper in his 
hand all this while. As I now threw my arms 
about him, with a wild look of entreaty for pro¬ 
tection, he raised his eyes to his companion, 
with a sort of puzzled, alarmed expression, which 
showed mo what a craven he was at heart, and 
how he not only feared his confederate, but de¬ 
pended even on his counsel to extricate them¬ 
selves from this crisis. No word was spoken, 
nor did I see Bentley’s face, but the eyes of De¬ 
spencer quailed, and I was not surprised, there¬ 
fore, when the latter began, nervously, to unloose 
my arms from about him. 

“No, my saucy Miss,” said Bentley, following 
me up, “that won’t serve your turn. Wo meet 
now where I have the say all to myself." 

I knew, from this, how my rejection of him 
had rankled, in his heart, all the while. I knew 
also, from the hurried manner in which Despen¬ 
cer disengaged himself from me, that I had no 
hopo except in myself. In a moment all the 
pride of my character came to my aid. I flung 
myself looso from Despencer, with a quick, deci¬ 
sive gesture of contempt, and faced Bentley, 
feeling as I suppose a stag feels, when, after 
being hunted all day, it turns at bay on its pur¬ 
suers. His eye quailed before my defiant look. 

But it quailed only for a moment. Base ns 
he was, Bentley was brave. He colored, as if 
with shame, at that momentary hesitation, and 
said, stopping at a rcspoctful distance, and with 
an oath, 

“You’re a trump, and if we can come to an 
understanding, you need be afraid of nothing. 
Despencer,” and ho turned to his comrade, 
“what do you say? Will this girl keep an oath?" 


. Despencer seemed to know, as little ns I did, 

■ what the speaker was aiming at. He looked be- 
: wildered from Bentley to me. 

I A smile of contempt began to wreathe the 

* coarse lips of Bentley. ~ 

; “Will you keep an oath?” he said, turning to 
t me. 

; I answered promptly and decisively, 
f “I won’t take any oath, here: open tho door 

• and let me go.” 

| A derisive laugh was the only reply I received, 
i In spite of my attempts to seem fearless, that 
! laugh smote me with secret terror, for I knew, 
l let what would happen, that I could not depend 
; on Despencer for aid. 

! “You can and shall swear,” said Bentley, 

| fixing his eyes on me, and speaking slowly and 
| between his teeth, as if to convince me how re- 
[ lentless he was. “Look here, Miss; you are no 
| fool. You have caught us at what, if known, 

\ would send us to the States Prison; and you 
| can’t suppose we’re going to let you off, so that 
\ we may be blown, to-morrow.” 

\ “For God’s sake,” interposed Despeneer, 
l “swear not to tell. You don’t know Bentley: I 
[ do. Swear.” 

t He caught my arm, as he spoke, and, in his 
; energy, pinched it till it was black and blue. 
, His face was pale as ashes. This terror of his, 

I at what might happen if I persisted in my re- 
; fusal, revealed to me, far more than words could 
i have done, the peril that surrounded me. 

1 “Swearing, in that way, won’t do,” inter- 
; rupted Bentley, coolly folding his arms and 
; leaning against the table. “You don’t seem, 

: Despencer, to realize the facts. "What guarantee 
; have we that she will keep such an oath? She 
i may do it, at first, and afterward change her 
Jmind: and then where are we! No, wo must 
: make it her interest to hold her tongue, or rather 
: put her in a position, that, even if she wished 
; to tell, she couldn’t. She must swear to marry 
| me: that’s the only way; for a wife can’t be wit- 
; ness against her husband. You’r^ compara- 

■ tively safe, for the girl has her own notions of 

; honor, and, unless I’am mistaken in her, won’t 
; blab against her cousin’s husband. But with 
| me, you see, it’s different. She’d as lief hang 
; me, I believe, as look at me.” 

Tho cool, logical way, in which he put all 
| this, fairly took my breath away. I realized, 

: at once, that entreaties or supplication would be 
: powerless, addressed to such a man. From Ins 
j point of view, indeed, there was no other safe 
; course for him to take. The plan he proposed 
was necessary to self-preservation. But I could 
detect, qIbo, under thiB calm show of reason, a 
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latent exultation lurking in hia eye, that seemed 
to say to mo, “You once scorned me, you have 
been fool enough to come prying into the lion’s 
den, now see what you will make of it.” That 
diabolical look of revenge was for me; the rea¬ 
soning was for his comrade. 

Despencer gazed at Bentley and then at me. 
Once more I appealed to him by a look. There 
was still enough of common humanity in him to 
make him pity me. But he saw the justness of 
his confederate’s reasoning, and evidently knew 
that there was no possibility of moving that con¬ 
federate from an opinion so emphatically ex¬ 
pressed. “I—I,” he stammered, turning finally 
to me, “ can’t interfere, you see. Bentley’s right. 
The only safe way is to marry him.” 

“Never!” I said. j 

“Never?” asked Bentley, in a mocking tone, '< 
moving a step toward me. 

“Never!” I retorted, looking him full in the i 
face. Death, I felt, would be preferable to a i 
onion with this ruffian, for that would be worse 
than mere physical death, it would be the death 
of the soul. 

He returned my look, for a full minute, it may 
have been longer. I hod heard that the human 
eje had a strange power, and the vain hope 
came across me, that I might, awe even this un¬ 
scrupulous and merciless man. But I felt, as 
second after second went past, while he con¬ 
tinued to gaze at me with that hard, stony, 
resolute expression, that this hope was slipping 
by. 

The expression of his eye changed, indeed, at 
l«t; but wlmt a change! That strange gleam, 
which I had so often noticed there, that dull and 
aleepy gleam, which reminded me of a snake, 
began to blaze, as he advanced on me; till it was 
transmuted into the glare of an assassin. 


* apartment was still dim with smoke, but I could 
s see that there was a great rent, for half the dis- 
^ lance down the wall, close by the doorway; and 
\ I realized, at once, that the lightning had struck 
^ the house, and passed down in this direction, 
£ tearing the door off in its course. The next ob- 
\ ject I saw was Despencer, who stood, as if sud- 
\ denly transformed to stone, his eyes distended 
\ with horror, gazing at some object on the floor 
5 between us. My glance following his, rested on 
i the prostrate form of Bentley, that lay directly 
\ under the splintered wall, surrounded with bits 
of broken plaster, and apparently lifeless. My 
brain was still in a whirl, and, for an instant, I 
could not realize it all. But a second look at 
Despeucer, and then one at the motionless body, 
told me that my late enemy had gone to his 
last account. On his forehead was a small, 
round hole, as if seared into the brain by a red- 
hot iron; the side of the face was convulsed; and 
there was a smell as of burning garments. De¬ 
spencer stooped over him. 

“Good God! he is really dead,” he said, in a 
- husky voice, and he started back, his face more 
;> livid than ever. 

■> All this had occupied less than a minute, and 
$ the echoes of the thunder were still rattling 
\ faintly down the heavens, when I heard a shriek, 
i and almost simultaneously a white, sheeted figure, 
appeared at the entrance, the countenance wild 
with terror. At sight of it, Despencer, who was 
just rushing away, recoiled, believing it, I sup¬ 
pose, for the instant, the apparition of the faith¬ 
less bride. But I knew better. I recognized 
Georgians immediately. To explain her appear¬ 
ance, and in this half crazed condition, I muBt, 
however, go back for a short iuterval. 

As I had feared, the first of the two thunder¬ 
peals had woke my cousin, who, in a state of 
great alarm, began calling for me. The nurse 


CHAPTER XXI. 

I Retreated rapidly to the door. To that 
movement, perhaps, I owed my life. For, 
it this very moment, a peal of thunder, more 
iwful even than the one which had awoke me, 
broke over the house, shaking it as if an earth¬ 
quake was about to topple it from its foundations. 
Simultaneously a blinding glare paled the light 
of the chandelier; the room was filled with a sul¬ 
phurous smoke; and I was hurled still further 
from Bentley, by a shock, sharp and quick as 
that from a vast volcanic battery, and that de¬ 
prived me, for awhile, of all sensation. 

When I began, at last, to recover recollection, 
Wag amazed to behold the door wide open, as 
«it had been burBt violently from its hinges. The 


$ waited awhile, thinking I would make my ap- 

* poarance, but as I failed to do this, she left the 
J chamber to summon me. While she was absent, 
5 Georgiana bad risen from bed, and hardly con- 
$ scious in her terror of what she was doing, had 
s slippod on her dressing-gown. At this juncture 
^ the second clap of thunder broke over the house; 
\ and this deprived her of what little presence of 
5 mind there was left to her. Rushing from her 
5 chamber, she darted down the staircase, and 
I turning in the direction where she saw the light, 

I reached the library in the manner, and at the 
; moment, I have described. 

! For an instant she looked around affrightedly. 

• In her half-insane condition, she was not able to 
: comprehend all she saw; but she understood 

enough to have some glimpses of the truth. I 
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shall never forget her horror-struok look, when 
Bhe beheld the corpse, or the Bhudder over her 
whole frnme with which she averted her ga*c. 
Hot eyes now rested on me for the first time. I 
was hastening to support her, for 1 too well fore- 
boded what was to follow. Sho sprang toward : 
mo, os a child, chased by a terrible beast, darts 
into its mother's arms; broke into a stifled shriek, 
that was followed by a sob as if her heart had 
burst; and wont off into violent convulsions. 

Fortunately the nurse arrived at this crisis. 
Sho had found my chamber empty, and was re¬ 
turning to Georgiana's, when she saw a while 
figure flitting down the staircase Together we 
bore the unhappy wife back to her bed. De- 
spencer had partially recovered from his stupor 
of terror, but was still too unnerved to render us 
much assistance. The nurse, at first, had given 
me the candlestick to hold, and motioned for 
the husband to take Georgian! up in his arms; 
but seeing his condition, she had snatched the 
light from mo, and handed it to him, with a look 
almost of contempt, telling him to follow us. In 
this way, the nurse supporting the head, and I 
the feet, we bore my cousin to her chamber, De- 
8pcncer creeping after us, speechless, and shiver¬ 
ing ns if in an ague-fit, hardly able to hold the 
candle in his nerveless hand. 

I have but a vague recollection of some of the 
ovents of that terrible night and the two suc¬ 
ceeding days. But others are burned into my 
memory indelibly. My office was at the side of 
my cousin, whom I did not leave, except for a 
few minutes, for eight-and-forty hours. Dicing 
part of that time she lay in violent convulsions, 
so that the nurse and l expected every hour to v 
be her last. Toward morning the strength of | 
the attacks abated, and the physician, who ij 
arrived soon after, gave us faint hopes of her v 
recovery. But though she had relief, from that i 
period out, she never looked up again; and we $ 


sible, more than ever. In her lonely life, at the 
deserted old mansion, he was continually in her 
thoughts. When his evil habits began to tell on 
his fortunes, and he not onty slipped out of re¬ 
putable society, but got into pecuniary tliflicul- 
tiea, she opened her store of hoardings and 
supplied him from her own purse. At Inst, even 
this resource was exhausted, and then Bentley 
became a sharper, a gambler, even worse. But 
still she loved him, as only a lonely, desolate 

woman can. Years passed. Her son grew to¬ 
ward middle-age; sho was becoming decrepit 
herself; he associated now only with felons; 
when he was with her ho often struck her; and 
yet sho loved him still. Finally, ho came to her 
and demanded tho use of the long-closed library 
to establish a press for counterfeiting; and 
though it seemed to her almost sacrilege, for 
she was thoroughly superstitious, she consented. 
Hence it was that Despencer, with whom Bentley 
had now become associated, had rented the oM 
mansion. But a terror of some great calamity, 
which seemed to haunt her like a Fate in a Greek 
tragedy, kept her in continual apprehension. 
Often she implored her son to forego his prac¬ 
tices, or, at least, to carry them on somewhere 
else. But he answered only with a scornful 
laugh. All this we learned from her frantic 
ravings. 

The clap of thunder had awoke her in common 
with the rest of the household, and the shrieks 
of ray cousin had brought her down stairs. When 
sho saw the corpse of her son, sho broke into tbo 
most piteous lamentations, mixed with insane 
reproaches of all in tho dwelling. The danger¬ 
ous condition of Georgiana did not restrain her. 
Sho burst into the chamber, and assaulted De¬ 
spencer to his face, declaring that if he had not 
misled her son, she would not be childless. My 
flesh crept at the frightful manner in which she 
cursed the cowering survivor, invoking on him 


could see that her days were numbered. s nud his family every evil which her imagination 


For it was impossible to conceal from her $ could suggest. We could not, for some time, 
entirely the true state of affairs, and this know- $ leave Georgiana long enough to force the half 


ledge broko her heart. If nothing else would s maniacal mother from the room. But when our 


have betrayed to her tho real character of her ^ patient had partially recovered, the nurse and I, 
husband, the passionate grief of old Jane would < with some help from Despencer, removed her, 
have done it; for the mystery that connected $ and double-locked the door. I believe, after this, 


the ancient servant with Bentley was solved, i; her passion took a now turn and subsided into 
now that he had met bo fearful a death. B^nt- } grief, and that she threw herself on the dead 
ley, it came out, was old Jane’s son. He had j body of Bentley, and wept frantically there till 
never, indeed, borne her name; and bad been ;> almost morning. 

educated away from her. But her heart clung $ It was daybreak before we could rally Dcspen- 
to him, in secret, as the only thing which was $ cer sufficiently to induce him to go for a physi- 
left to her to love. When he grow up, Mb hand- i; cian. I have always thought that he was afraid 
some person, his talents, and the fashionable ^ to go before. Even while he remained in hi* 
company he kept, made her dote on him, if pos- < wife’s chamber, he would start and look far* 
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lively around, at the slightest noise, as if he $ I thought over all this, as soon as the condition 
eipected another thunderbolt to fall, and that S of Goorgiana gave me leisure to think of any- 
he was to be its victim. * thing but her peril. I had ninny doubts also as 

He never’'returned from that errand. I had j to my own immunity from the law. I knew I 
already determined, in my own mind, that he 5 was innocent in intention; but I knew likewise 
would not. For it was impossible to prevent a s that this would avail me but little. However, it 
coroner’s jury on the body of Bentley, when the S was impossible for me to leave Georgiana. My 
fact of the felonious occupation in which the s P ost °f duty was at her side, and there I would 
dead man had been engaged would bo dis- \ sta y> I said to myself, even if it led me to tlio 
covered: and in such an event, the arrest and ^Penitentiary, 
trial of his confederate would inevitably follow. J (to de continued.) 
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CONTINUED VUOM PAOE 353. 

C HATTER XXII. : inquest adjourned, was that I should 


Nearly a month had passed since the events 
narrated in the last chapter. The coroner’s jury 
had met, as I had expected, the morning after 
the death of Bentley, and l had been summoned 
to giro my testimony. ’ I had kept back nothing. 

I had admitted my unconscious share in putting 
the counterfeit notes in circulation. “I 'will tell 
tho (ruth, the whole truth,” I had said to myself, 
as I descended the stairs, “and trust to God’s \ 
mercy to rescue me from this great strait.” Nor j 
had I trusted in vain. It is true, that, at first, 1 
I had cause to fear for the consequences of my |> 
sincerity. More than one of tho jurymen looked 5 
ominously at me. Several of the spectators wliis- j 
pered aloud their belief in my guilt. But the v 
coroner himself was a humane man, and what! 
was equally fortunate for me, an influential one. ^ 
He interposed promptly in my behalf. “I see;* 
no reason,” he said, “why we should detain tliisi 
young lady. She has been unfortunate in hers 
associations, perhaps a.little imprudent; but that} 
is all. Truth is stamped on every word she has \ 
Baid. Had she been a confederate of these felons, $ 
she would have suppressed much that slio has i> 
told. I think we may let her go.” lie looked $ 
nvound on tho jury, nnd seeing no dissent, bowed $ 
me out, having first thanked me for my attend- > 
ance, I am told, that, in these later days, offi- 1 
cial personages are less courteous, I hear it with >1 
regret, especially when I think of the innocent, \ 
who may occasionally bo brought before them, } 
as I was brought, and to whom the shame of i 
being baited on a witness-stand, in public, is [ 
enough, without the aggravation of brutality on ; 
the part of their questioners. 1 

Old Jane, however, was less fortunate. As > 
there was no doubt that she had been cognizant; 
of the purpose for which the library had been 1 
used, bIio was committed to prison, nominally as 
an accessory before the fact, but really, I under¬ 
stood, in order to secure her evidence against 
Despencer, in enso tho latter should bo arrested. 

I have said that the events of that awful night 
broke Georgiana’s heart. She know that she was 
dying, and one of her firat requests, after the 
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her father with tho fact. 

Accordingly I started, tho next day, for the 
city, on a double errand. The first was to call 
at Mr. Elliott’s. I found the house, as I had 
feared, shut up, ami in answer to my inquiries, 
was told that the family had gone to Newport for 
tho summer. To provide for this contingency, I 
had written a letter, which I now directed, at the 
grocery store at the corner, and then carried to 
the post-office myself. My other errand was to 
dispose of a few trinkets belonging to Georgians. 
For neither she, nor I, now that we knew how 
her husband’s money had been acquired, could 
use a penny even of what had been received in 
change for the notes. There were fewer trinkets 
than I had supposed, and those of less value; 
and I now learned that the others, many of them 
quite costly ones, had been taken by Despencer, 
from time to time. 

For two or three days Georgiana was compa¬ 
ratively calm. But when the time came for a 
letter, in answer to the one I lmd written, she 
grew restless and excited. Daily, at her request, 
I walked into the city, in order to inquire for a 
reply, personally, at the post-office. I returned 
from these long and exhausted journeys, so tired 
that sometimes I almost fainted; for it was in the 
worst days of summer, nnd my physical system 
was worn down by lato events; but I forgot it all 
in witnessing the disappointment of my cousin. 
I had made up my mind, from the first, that no 
notice would be taken of her appeal. Nor, though 
I wrote, at her solicitation, two other letters, was 
any answer ever returned. 

The anxiety of tho mother soon began to affect 
the health of the child. But why should I linger 
on the sad story? Together they wilted away; 
together they sleep in one coffin. 

It was nearly a month, as I have said, since 
the awful retribution of which the old mansion 
lmd been a witness. Night was falling fast. The 
windows were up to admit the air, for the day 

i had been unusually sultry. Georgiana had failed 
so fast, during the preceding twenty-four hours, 
that tho nurse and I foresaw she could scarcely 
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survive till morning. “ About twelve o’clock, < Gbd, in His wisdom, sees others are fitter to 
Miss, Bhe’ll go,” whispered this attendant, “they $ bring it up than 1 am. Oh! what a wasted life 
’most always do: it’s queer, but I’ve seen a great ' mine has been. How many opportunities thrown 
many die, and they drop off, either then, or just 5 away. I thought only of my own pleasure; and 
before morning; leastways in the night some- $ how God has requited me.” She paused for 
time; two die in the night, where one dies in % breath. “But He has made me to see the error 
the day.” s of my ways. His mercy has brought me here. 

I rose, to escape this garrulous tnlk, and went l The idols I have worshiped have fallen at my 
to the window. The cool air refreshed my heated < feet and been shivered into the clay they were, 
brow indescribabl}’. The moon was at the full. JI am not fit, like you, Maggy, to fight the battle 
Under the soft light the landscape wore a calm £ of adverse life. His loving kindness calls me 

as of heaven. The little brook, hidden in the s home. Oh! God is good, is good-” 

hollow, sung half raurmuringly, as if chanting £ She spoke these words with almost rapture, 
a low, sweet hymn to the quiet trees. The great $ Then, for a time, she was silent, and lay with 
pines, in front of the house, stood dark and s closed eyes, but seemed to be praying. I fan- 
shrouded, like mighty mourners hushed in $ cied, perhaps it was not all fancy, that a celes* 
solemn awe. “Oh! this great mystery of life > tial glow gradually irradiated her countenance, 
and death,” I said to myself. “'What is Eternity ? ' After awhile she looked up, smiling with ineff- 
IIow can we live forever and forever; we who $ able sweetness. 

can conceive nothing, which has not beginning i “Read to me, Maggy,” she said, speaking 
and end? Yet how can man perish, while stars \ slowly and with difficult}', “that part—of the 
and space survive: the spiritual die, while the | chapter—in Revelations.” 
material endures?” I looked up at the moon. A $ I knew now of what she lmd been thinking as 
small, fleecy cloud was near it. How placidly % she prayed. The chapter was one, part of which 
the great orb moved along, returning my look % I had read to her, daily, for more than two 
with something of almost intelligence, but still $ weeks; for above all other portions of the sacred 
inscrutable! The cloud, for a moment, obscured % volume, it seemed to give her the most comfort, 
the face of the orb. A temporary darkness fell ^ I took the Bible and began to read with a com- 
on the landscape. The pines seemed to sob, the \ posed voice, though the tears fell fast; for I felt 
brook to chant a requiem. A cold shiver ran \ that it was the last lime I should ever read to 
through all my veins, ns if the King of Death, \ her. 

in that instant, had cast its shadow over the | “And I beheld, and lo! a great multitude, 
scene. Then the great moon emerged, bright % which no man could number, of all nations, and 
and calm, from its passing obscuration, and as $ kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
it moved majestically along, all Nature seemed i; the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 

to rejoice silently. “It is the life after death,” j white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried 

I said, involuntarily. “Thank God for itnmor- \ with a loud voice, saying, ‘Salvation to our God, 
t»1ity.” $ which sitteth upon the throne, and unto tho 

A whispered summons from the nurse recalled % Lamb.’ ” 
me to the bed-side. Georgiana had awoke, had $ There was an audible response from the bed. 

88ked for her child, and hnd then wished me to !; I read on to the end of the twelfth verse. As I 

be summoned. She smiled faintly, as 1 drew s paused then, for an instant, the jubilant voice of 


near. 

“You will be a mother to it, if it lives,” she 
Raid, feebly, looking from the babe to me. “ I 
almost wish it was going home too.” She con¬ 
templated it for awhile, as only a mother can 
regard her infant, and added, “poor little dear! 
it does not know what it will have to suffer.” 

I knew, from the look of the wan, little face, 
that the daughter would not long survive the 
mother; but I promised, with tears and a chok¬ 
ing voice, all that Georginna wished. She faintly 
gathered the babe to her side, crooning over it 
for awhile. Then she looked up. saying, 

“I once feared death: I don’t fear it now. 
There is nothing left to live for, but baby; and 


^ the brook seemed to eelio, through the heavenly 
£ night, the concluding words, “forever and for- 
t ever.” 

I resumed, 

“Ami one of the elders answered, saying unto 
me, ‘What arc these which are arrayed in white 
robes, and whence come they?’ And I said unto 
him, ‘Sir, thou knowest.* And lie said unto me, 
‘These are they which come out of great tribu¬ 
lation, and have washed their robes, and mado 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
are they before the throne of God, nnd serve Him 
day and night in His temple; and He that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them. They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more. 
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neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of 
tho throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters; and God shall 
wipo away nil tears from their eyes.’ ” 

“Shall wipe away all tears from their eyes,” 
was echoed softly from the bed; and then all was 
quiet. 

I waited five minutes, ten, half nn hour, 
watching while my cousin seemed to sleep. At 
last I heard a deep sigh. I looked quickly at 
the nurse; then at Georgiana, Her hands were 
folded on her breast, her head lay back on the 
pillow; sho was dead. But in tho rapt expres¬ 
sion of tho face, 1 was reminded of a picture I 
had once seen of St. Catharine translated to 
heaven by supporting angels; and as the trees 
rustled without in a sudden breeze, I started, 
half expecting to see the hushed figure float 
awny, upborne by similar celestial messengers. 

She was happy at last! She had gone from 
much tribulation. While I looked down, rever¬ 
ently, on what had been so lately the home of 
an immortal soul, and which was still radiant 
with its departing sunset, other texts rose up to 
my memory, as if some unseen spirit audibly 
repealed them. 

“And I heard the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps; and they sung, as it were, a 
new song before tho throne. 

“These are they which follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He gocth. 

“And there shall be no night there; nnd they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the 
Lord God giveth them light; and they shall: 
reign forever nnd ever.” 


C II AFTER XXIII. 

In the same coffin, we laid mother and babe, j 
for the latter did not survive quite twenty-four : 
hours. There was no mourner but myself. : 

We had been warned to quit the old mansion ; 
long before, for the proprietor was scandalized ; 
by tho purposes to which it had been put. . But: 
I had begged his forbearance on Gcorgiana’s ; 
account, and had, with difficulty, obtained it. : 
On returning from the funeral, I locked the \ 
door, leaving the furniture as payment for the ; 
rent, and taking my slender wardrobe and still ; 
slenderer purse, set forth to begin life anew. ! 

I found lodgings, in a humble boarding-house, I 
in an obscure part of tho city. That night, I : 
lay long awake, revolving plans for the future, ; 
the best of which wero hopeless enough. At; 
last I fell asleep. But I soon woke with a chill, ; 
though it was tho heated term in August. Before l 


^ morning I was in a violent fever. A serious fit 
} of illness, I foresaw, impended. My nervous 
\ and physical systems had both been over-taxed, 
^ and I had now to pay tho penalty. Alone, amid 
^ strangers, my heart shrank within me. For 
J awhile, as I lay tossing on my bed, my temples 
> throbbing to bursting, 1 was on the point of re- 
l pining at my fortune; for I knew not but that 
j my landlady, on discovering my condition, might 
i take advantage of a period of delirium to rob me 
I of my purse and turn me into tho street. But I 
| remembered, in that hour, tho blessed words I 
| bad read to my dying cousin. “Through much 
1 tribulation,” 1 said. “Through much tribula- 
» tion,” I kept saying, till I lost consciousness, 

■ sinking into the stupor of disease. 

t For weeks, as I was told afterward, I lay un- 
: conscious. Of all that dreary timo 1 have only 
: a confused recollection. Wild visions of happi- 
• ness, snatched from me at the very moment of 
: fruition, tormented me day and night. Ni»\v I 
: stood waiting, a brido at the altar, and already 
: heard a well known footstep approaching, when 

■ the earth opened and tiends rising up matched 
me away. Now, famished and athirst, 1 was 
drifting about on a desolate sea, when an angel 
appeared above extending a hand to rescue me. 
But just as the fingers touched mine, a thunder¬ 
bolt separated us, thick darkness enveloped me, 
the wild waves rose, spectres gibbered past. 
Now I was fal’ing, fulling through illimitable 
space. Then tho character of the illusions 
changed. I was dying in tho public streets. 
Thousands passed by, yet nobody took pity 
on me, till one familiar form approached aud 
stopped with instinctive humanity. But when lie 
saw who it was, his lips curled with scorn and he 
turned away. Again: 1 lay, bound to a hungry 
lioness, in an African desert, momently expecting 
to be devoured. The savage beast would look at 
me, licking her mouth, and then roar across tho 
vast waste of sand, where her famished whelps 
were hastening toward us. A hunter approached. 
Amid all his disguise I knew him. He did not, 
however, see me. I tried to call him, but I 
could not, for a spell chained tny tongue. Oh! 
the horror of those moments while he went 
slowly by, almost touching me. Then I was a 
homeless wanderer, on a mighty plain. A whirl¬ 
ing silow storm almost blinded me, yet 1 strug¬ 
gled on, for far ahead, dimly seen through the 
tempest, shone a feeble light. At last I reached 
the doorway, nnd had just strength to knock, 
when I sank exhausted on the threshold. Tho 
portal opened, and joy of joys! he it was that 
stooped to lift mo. But before be could touch 
my person, a fair-haired lady, whom I recognized 
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ouly too well, rushed between, and bade him 
stand aside, in God’s name, for that the mar¬ 
riage vow separated him from me forever. The 
door shut with a clang and I was alone and 
perishing. 

When I began to recover, I was feebler than 
a child. Weeks went by, even after this, before 
I could leave my room. At last, about the mid¬ 
dle of autumn, I found myself comparatively re¬ 
stored to health. 

But what a prospect there was in the future! 
I knew not, in all tlie world, a friend to whom I 
could apply. My funds were exhausted. The 
winter would soon bo at hand, and it was a win¬ 
ter of which tho most terrible forebodings were 
everywhere entertained; for commercial and 
manufacturing distress were universal. Since 
I had been struck down, by illness, one of those 
financial crises which occasionally devastate the 
nation had occurred: thousands of the rich had 
become poor; starvation stared the multitude iu 
the face. 

By chance, one day, when reduced to nearly 
the last extremity of despair, I saw an adver¬ 
tisement, in a daily paper, which I had borrowed 
to read. It ran as follows: 

Wasted. —A governess to take charge of two 
small children. Apply at Hemlock Farm, near 
the Poplar Station, on the Ridge railroad. 

A sudden hope filled me. I would expend 
what little money I had, in going to this place; 
for I reasoned that its distance would preclude 
many applications; and so my chance of success 
would be increased. It was the first time, too, 
the advertisement had been inserted; and if I 
set out, at onee, I might anticipate all others. 
In five minutes I was on tny way to the railroad 
office, where I learned that Poplar Station was 
about fifty miles distant, and that the afternoon 
train would start in an hour. I determined to 
go that day. 

Before long, therefore, I was rushing along 
the Bide of a beautiful river, the western sun 
gilding its wooded heights and shimmering on 
its placid waters. The towns and factories, 
scattered at intervals on cither shore, shot past 
like white wreaths of smoke. Now we dashed 
through a dark tunnel, now crossed the stream 
in a twinkling on a bridge. The rapid motion 
was in unison with the stir and excitement of 
my mind. I looked through the barred windows 
of the car and blessed the mite-posts ns they flew 
by. I was impatient to be at my journey’s end. 

For I now began to fear that some one had 
anticipated me. There was a morning train, so 
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< that any one who had seen the advertisement 

> soon enough, might have had the start of mo by 
/ several hours. I knew there must be hundreds 

> out of employment, who were quite as competent 
s for the situation. Then I tortured myself with 
^ the idea that there might be many in the train 
l on the same errand. I saw more than one whoso 
1 air and dress gave color to this notion. How I 
$ watched, at each station, to see if they got out! 
s When, at last, all had left but one, leaving no 
\ other passengers of my sex, except ladies whose 
^ dress showed them above the necessity of seck- 
\ ing such n situation, and coarse featured women 
| evidently belonging to the agricultural popula- 
^ tion of the German county we were traversing, 
l I sighed with inexpressible relief: a relief only 
| to be understood by those, who have been in 
j fear for their daily bread, and have had those 
' fears quieted temporarily. 

£ I now began to speculate, for flic first time, 

I s as to tiie character of the place l was visiting; 

for, up to this point, such had been my cager- 
% ness to get the start of other applicants, I had 
$ not thought of this. Its homely title showed 
^ that it was an ordinary farm-house; and from 
% its location, in the heart of a region wholly rural, 
^ I concluded tho culture of its family was of the 
} rudest. But why need a governess at all? Why 
l not he content with tho road-side school? I puz- 
\ zled myself, for a long while, endeavoring to 
$ solve this problem, but to no purpose. I could 
\ conjecture nothing, except that one of the cliil- 
ij dren, if not both of them, were half idiotic; that 
this rendered their attendance at the district 
s school impossible; and hence the necessity of a 
^ governess. I knew enough of dial section of 
t the state to know that no other circumstauco 
i could induce a farmer to resort to so compnra- 
) tivcly expensive a method of education. I set¬ 
tled, therefore, that this was the state of tho 
case. I was aware there were plenty of far¬ 
mers, in that vicinity, rich enough to employ a 
governess, if compelled to; so there was no diffi¬ 
culty on this account. 

I now began to picture to myself the life I 
should lead. In imagination, I drew a picture 
of the house ntid its surroundings. It was an 
old stone dwelling, probably with a roof green 
with moss, standing in some low bit of ground, 
near the river, where the early German settlers 
always located their habitations, partly to secure 
a more abundant supply of water, partly beenuso 
of the richer soil in the bottoms. It had, near 
it, a stone barn, a huge edifice, more than four 
times ns large ns itself, bursting with abundant 
crops. Close by was a little, low, white-washed 
spring-house, with a solitary willow drooping 
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over it. There might be a small gardenia front 
of the house, with a few common flowers; but 
this was all; and even this was doubtful. About 
the whole place there was an air of thrift; but 
nothing picturesque or refined. Everything was 
reduced to the level of the tamest common-place. 
I felt, that, in such a household, my soul would 
stnrvo. Yet wlmt else could I do? I must feed 
my immortal part on these dry husks ns well ns 
I could, or perish literally, and for want of mere 
physical food. 

Then I began to think of the mother. Per¬ 
haps hero there would be some alleviation. Per- 
linps God, in afflicting her children, had done it 
to soften and refine her. Sorrow, with natures 
that have any latent good in them, does this. I 
was willing to believe it of her. I imagined her 
a little, thin, worn, patient woman, grey before 
her time, knitting all day long, when not other¬ 
wise occupied, her eyes filling with quiet tears 
ns she looked at her helpless innocents. I saw 
her start, with nervous terror, at the rude voice 
nnd loud step of her husband. In such a family, 
I said to myself, I will die by inches. For the 
very tax on my sympathies, created by the poor 
children and their mother, will wear me out all 
the faster. There will be no relief from any 
quarter. No book will ever reach me in this 
out of the way abode. The very name of (he 
place, Hemlock Farm, so full of sombre and 
funereal associations, seemed to be a presenti¬ 
ment of my fate. I should live in an atmosphere 
of slow poison, where every intellectual faculty, 
every fine perception, would wither and perish. 
Surrounded by coarse associations, cut off from 
all revivifying sympathy, I would grow coarse 
myself in time. Perhaps, too, there might be 
other things, rude sons, vulgar farm hands, with 
whom I would be compelled to associate, and 
whose brutalities or insolence I would be forced 
to endure; for in such households all alike ate, 


{ of a village. I thought, that, in less than a year, 
\ I should be lying, in just such a place, alone and 
^ forgotten, without a head-stone to mark the spot, 
$ with no one even to come and lay a flower on tbo 
i; sod. My words, “it is well,” were ilio response 
i to this thought. 

j Suddenly the train stopped, and the conductor 
v threw open the door, crying, 

:* “Poplar Station.” 

5 I rose mechanically. Faint and weak, I stag- 
\ gered along, catching by the seats as I went. 
5 The conductor politely assisted me to descend, 
s As soon ns I touched the ground, he waived his 
s hand to the engineer, caught at the rail as the 
^ train began to move; and I was left aloue. 

| C IIAP TER XXIV. 

$ I was left alone. There was a deep cutting 
£ just before me, nnd not a house in sight. A 
< path led up the bank; and this I took. It con- 
s ducted me to a traveled highway, from which I 

I could see, at a little distance, a road-side tavern. 
It was one of those so common in Pennsylvania; 
a low, rambling stone inn, with a huge horse- 
| trough in front, where a team of Conestoga horses 
v was, at this instant, leisurely drinking, 
t As no other houso was in sight, and it was 
\ necessary to get some directions, I put on a bold 
1 front, and walked forward. The teamster stared 
^ rudely us I came up, and the ostler winked to a 
t half drunken vngnbond in rags, who stood, with 
\ Ids hands in his pocket, idly watching my np- 
j; pronch. 

; I fultered out, as composedly ns I could, my 
l request, addressing myself to the teamster as 
\ the least repulsive of the three. 

“Nein,” he said, shaking bis head. 

; I repeated the question. “Pray, sir, can you 
;> direct mo to Hemlock Farm?” For I did not 
^ understand him. 


at the same table, as I well knew, nnd lived in ^ “Neinl” lie answered again, staring at me 
the common sitting-room, so that companionship t vacantly, but with a good-humored look, 
was inevitable. As thi* picture rose before me, J I now turned to the ostler. 


I half resolved to abandon my expedition. But 
a thought of my empty purse, and of the terrible 
winter approaching, silenced my repugnance. 

“It will not be for long,” I said. “I am no 
more the gay, admired fiancee of a man of talent 
and wealth; no more flushed with health, or in¬ 
toxicated with spirits. This shortness of breath; 
this little hacking cough; these pains in the 
chest, are not merely the remnants of the fever. 
Do I not know their meaning? And it is well.” 

Wo were, at that moment, passing one of those 
antique church edifices, standing in the midst of 
a neglected grave-yard, which tell of the vicinity 


' “Is it Hemlock farrum yer asking after?” he 
1 said, scratching his bend of shock hair; and 
• swearing a favorite Celtic onth, he told me “he'd 
l nivir heard of such a place.” 

; Tito lmlf drunken vagabond now approached, 
i As I saw him come up, I looked imploringly to- 
; ward the inn door, in hopes some female, or at 
^ least the landlord, would make his appearance. 
} But not a soul was in sight. The whole place, 
[ with the exception of these three and the horses 
; drinking at the trough, seemed to liavo been 
| asleep for ages. It was one of those warm, Octo- 
c her days, which temporarily recall the summer, 
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when n drowsy haze veils the distant landscape, 
tad when, in silent afternoons in the country, 
the voice may be heard for a mile. A hound lay 
rdeep, in the sunshine, at the end of the porch, 
his noso buried between his paws. The pigeons 
were.ranged, like statues, along the eaves of the 
barn. There was not a sound, except that of 
the water running from the trough and the noise 
of tlie horses as they drank. 

“P’raps I can direct the young lady,” said the 
inebriate, speaking with a hiccup, but making a 
not ungraceful bow; and I saw, at once, that ho 
wns that most pitiable of nil objects, an educated 
man who had become a common sot. “Hemlock 
Farm, dm you say? Why, that’s it, yonder.’’ 

He pointed, as lie spoke, to a peculiarly shaped 


% thing about my not being a lady after all, or I 

\ would have given him something to drink: and 
$ at this I hurried on the faster. 

^ 1 he way proved longer than I had supposed, 

s Between my fatigue, my weakness, mid uiy 
\ anxiety, the miles lengthened out interminably. 
•> The sun was low in the western heavens, when 
s I reached the bridge. Now, for the first time, I 
% began to think what I should do, if my applica¬ 
nt tion failed. Where would I spend the night? 
5 The nearest town was several miles distant, 
s so that, in my present exhausted condition, it 
would be impossible for me to walk there, before 
l dark. But I shuddered when I thought of being 
; out, after nightfall, on these lonely mountain 
roads. 


hill, at the distance of two miles or more, a 
long, ridgy, precipitous hill, clothed with dark 
green hemlocks, and washed, at its base, by the 
river. The mellow afternoon sun glittering on 
the water at its foot, and reflected from a wliito 
bridge that crossed at the hither end of flic hill, 
brought the sombre evergreens out into bold re- : 
lief, and transfigured the whole scene. No house, : 
however, was visible. Perhaps it was concealed, • 
I thought, by the shoulder of a mountain, in ; 
Bbape like a crouching lion, which, soaring to > 
the height of a thousand feet or more, intruded | 
it3 rugged outline between me and the approach \ 
to the hill. ^ 

“Do you see that hill?” said my guide, stam- < 
meringly, steadying himself by the pump. “The $ 
one just past the South Mountain—it’s the only ji 
one of that shape in the county, and you ean’t $ 
miss it—well,’* drawling out the words slowly, $ 
“that’s Hemlock Farm.” $ 

“Thank you, sir,” said I, hurriedly, glad to ' 
escape; and I moved on. But I was stopped, ^ 
immediately, by the speaker, who laid his hand, ^ 
familiarly, on my shoulder. ' 


s Before crossing the bridge, I sat down, for a 
1 moment, on a boulder, partly to rest, partly to 
! reflect on this new emergency. Just above, the 
; river made n bold sweep, enclosing a wooded 
: island, the trees of which, large and shapely, 

■ and without undergrowth, threw their long, 

: black shadows over the greensward, as the 6 ct- 
. ting sun struck slantwise between them. A boat¬ 
man’s horn filled the air with softened music. 
On the opposite side, Hemlock Hill, rising pre¬ 
cipitous and picturesque, glowed in the golden 
radiance. The whole scene was typical of an 
indescribable peace. Oh ! how I longed, at that 
moment, to lie down, where I sat, amid these 
calm surroundings, and sink to rest forever. 

I rose, at last, wearily. I began to feel a pre¬ 
sentiment that l should not succeed. Vet I tried 
in defiance of this*, to buoy myself up with hope. 

I said, again ami again, they will at least ask 
me to stay all night. Then I remembered, that, 
if they should not, I was wasting precious mo¬ 
ments. I dragged myself down the descent. 
My fears increased, as I went, so that I almost 
ran at last. 


“You needn’t be so scared, Miss,” he said, 
surlily, as I shrank away, while the ostler 
hughed outright, and the teamster stood with 
& grin on his face. “I’m a gentleman, I nm, 
though you may see my coat’s the worse for 

vrear. I’ve studied at the University—sily_I 

have. You were going without knowing how to • 
get to Hemlock Farm. You must take the left: 
hand road, at the red barn, a quarter of a mile ■ 
further on, nnd so go down to the river: then ; 
^ ee P U P stream, till you come to the bridge; 1 
cross that and you’re at Hemlock Farm.” 5 

I hardly waited for him to finish. I lmJ taken ^ 
good care to keep out of the reach of his arm, $ 
this time, and now walked away as fast ns IS 
could. But I had not gone far, before I heard ? 
the speaker muttering, with many oaths, some- >' 


> I arrived so exhausted nnd breathless at the 
; tcll-gate, that the keeper looked at me with sur- 
: piise, a surprise which was not diminished when 
; 1 asked him if this was Hemlock Farm before 
• mo. Observing he stirred at me, dubiously, I 
: told him my errand. 

“You are the school marm then,” he said, 
regarding me with uplifted eyebrows. “Humph! 
Well, that’s the place.” 

I had no doubt that my wearied look and 
travel-soiled dress somewhat detracted from my 
character, and I explained, in this way, the 
questionable air with which he kept staring at 
me, while he pointed across the river. I colored 
with embarrassment, not unmixed with anger, 
as I said, drawing down 1113 * veil again, which I 
iiad thrown up for air as I walked, 


I 
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“What? Tlmt house nhend? Do you know 
if anybody is at home?” 

It was a small farm-house, with moro preten- 
fiions to elegance than I had seen in this region; 
and my heart bounded with delight; for the 
household, which could surround itself with 
such a pretty flower-garden, must, I thought, 
have some refinement. 

“No,” lie said, gnilHy, and coolly turning on 
his heel to go in, offended, I suppose, by my 
putting down my veil, “that isn’t the place at 
all. You must pass that house, atul taking the 
road up the river, go in at a gate, you’ll find 
there, about a hundred and fifty' yards farther 
on. The place you’re after is up the hill.” 

My heart, fell. With a sigh I turned away. 
As I passed the gate of the pretty fann-liouse, 
a sweet voice was heard singing, within. It 
wns a mother warbling a lullaby over her child. 
The memory of my own happy infancy rushed 
baek to me. I recollected, as vividly as if it 
had happened but yesterday, my mother leaning 
over my cradle, while she rocked it and sang 
that very lullaby. It seemed to me a dream 
of heaven, in some former state of existence, 
from which endless ages now separated me: tv 
Paradise of peace and love gone forever. And 
the tears gushed to my eyes as I thought this. 

I staggered on. The road began to ascend 
slowly, terraced along tlio river-side. At the 
end of what seemed the little farm, I came to a 
dense wood of evergreens, the beginning of those 
which covered the sides and top of the hill. 
Suddenly, when I had almost passed it, I saw a 
plain, unpretending gate. This, I know, must 
be the one to which I had been directed; aud I 
turned in. 

It was like parsing into a cool cave out of a 
hot noonday. The trees met overhead, so that 
not a ray <»f sunshine penetrated to the avenue, 
which was filled with a subdued light. Under¬ 
neath, the ground was carpeted with the brown 
tassels of the pines, that crackled under the foot. 
An aromatic li-agranco filled the air. The rood 
began immediately to wind up the hill, disclos¬ 
ing dim woodland vistas at every turn. 

After I had walked, perhaps, the eighth of a 
mile, I suddenly emerged from the wood; and 
lo! what a prospect. Before me, and separated 
from me only by an intervening valley, wns the 
mountain, whose side profile had concealed Hem¬ 
lock Farm from me, when I had stopped at the 
tavern; but now the front of the mountain rose 
rounded and wooded, a perfect cone. This 
formed the right hand setting of the picture. 
To the left, on the other side of the river, was 
another mountain, a long, bleak, bare stretch of 


% rock, framing in the landscape on that side. 
^ Between these, stretching far away to the liori- 
^ zon, and widening as it went, the river meander- 
% ing in tho middle ground, wns an undulating 
$ country, covered with alternate farms and wood- 
s lands, and diversified with villages. Away aud 
s away, following the glittering water, my eye 
$ traversed, as if fascinated, over the vast lnnd- 
\ scape, till it lost itself in the purple haze, that 
;> hung around a ridge of hills, miles and miles 
' distant. Tho prospect burst on me so uuex- 
v pectedly, everything was so different from what 
$ l had looked for, that I stopped, for some time, 
i breathless with surprtso, 

$ Then I turned to look for the house, which, up 
} to this time, I had not seen. It stood almo-t 
s dircetly in front, a little to the right, about five 
| hundred feet off, on a grassy terrace, below 
^ which swept the road. The dwelling itself wns 
s comparatively small; but in no sense could it be 
J called a farm-house. It was a quaint, pictur- 
$ esque mansion, with a deep bay window looking 
s down into the valley, and numerous high-pointed 
^ gables. Vines gamboled over the balu>trades, 
v ran up tho grey walls, twined lovingly about the 
$ dintnond-paned casements, and nestled under the 
$ eaves. Tho principal front seemed to look my 
\ way, for there wns a balcony before it, extetid- 
} ing its whole length; and this balcony led into a 
^ spacious garden, not a stiff, formal one, such ns 
n city liorticulturalists are so fond of, but with 
evergreens scattered about, and grassy slopes, 
t' and rose bushes here and there, giving it a wild, 

$ half-forest grace, like a garden in the Arabian 
!• Nights. The side of the house, which looked 
\ down toward, the valley, commanded a gently 
^ sloping lawn, many acres in extent, which swept 
i almost to the foot of the hill. 

5 The whole place had a look of peace inde- 
$ scribuble. Its quiet and repose stole over my 
^senses like a subtle perfume. “ Ah !”*I said to 
% myself, “if I can only find a refuge here, dur- 
$ ing the few months I have to live.” 

; But my' emotions of hope and delight wore 
s soon succeeded by others. What chance had I, 

\ without a solitary recommendation,eominga-foot, 

; tny' travel-soiled appearance alone sufficient to 
J create prejudices against me, to obtain employ- 

■ ment here? For everything about the spot 
; betokened the most fastidious taste. The uns- 
: tress of such a Paradise, I said to myself, will 
; have nothing about her which is not in uni* 

; son with the spot. She will not tolerate this 
1 haggard face for a minute. One look at me will 

■ be enough to fill her with disgust. 

It was with a faint heart, therefore, that I re- 
: sumed my way. For I determined to proceed 
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in spite of nil. Having come so far, I would 
go through with it, even to enduring the startled 
glance and supercilious dismissal of the fine lady, 
who had never, perhaps, been so near a starving 
fellow-woman, nor ever would be again. But 
niy hand trembled, nevertheless, as I lifted the 
knocker. 

A man servant, neatly dressed in black, opened 
the door immediately. He had a pleasant, ruddy 
face, whose good humor reassured me a little, 
ami a quiet and deferential manner, whose mag¬ 
netism influenced me unaccountably. 

“Will you say that a young woman has called 
to see about the governess’ place?” I said, 

“Yes! ma’am, walk in!” was the answer, and, 
with a reassuring smile, he ushered me into the 
parlor. 

The parlor was a large and elegant apartment, 
hung round with copies, in water-colors, of some 
of Turner’s best pictures; with choice engravings 
after Landseer; and with other specimens of 
first-class modern art. A statuette, here and 
there, on a bracket; a rich silver salver, with 
pitcher and flagons, on a console; luxurious 
chairs scattered about; a table covered with new 
books and pnmphlets; these were the other most 
salient objects in the room. At one end was a 
deep bay window. As I crossed the floor, I saw 
there was a mirror, over the inantle-piecc, reach¬ 
ing to the ceiling; and before this I paused a 
moment. 

I did it unconsciously. I suppose no woman, at 
any time, much less when she is about to receive 
a stranger, overpasses a mirror without glanc¬ 
ing nt her face. It is a habit we acquire early, 
and of which we never entirely get rid. On that 
day, certainly, not a particle of personal vanity 
entered into the feeling, which caused me to stop 
before that mirror. I had but one thought, 
which was to provide for myself, if possible, a 
respectable home, where, for the little time which 
remained to me, I might earn my livelihood in 
the humblest way. I had, consciously, but a 
Single emotion, which was an utter, utter despair, ; 
with not a ray of hope to light it up. Once, and 
once only, as I crossed the room, and its elegance ■ 
tnd luxury affected me like a subtle perfume, I 
said to myself again, “Oh! if I could only find a : 
h»veu here for the few short mouths I shall live.” j 
But I laughed immediately, to myself, at the ; 
J dea; it was loo wild to entertain. i 

I started buck at sight of myself. Haggard > 
ind wan, I had felt that I was; but the reality ■ 
hr exceeded my expectations. If I had ever j 
h&tl any beauty, as I had once been told, it was j 
gone now. I recalled, by some strange associa- \ 
tion, the fact that the night of Georgiana’s birth- ' 


5 day ball, I had paused an iustant in front of the 
\ mirror, before I descended, and, intoxicated by 
^ the atmosphere of love and flattery in which I 
} had been living, had said to myself that I really 
^ believed I was beautiful. The contrast between 

> my face then as I re me tube red it,'and now, was 
| that of two lives, as wide asunder as eternity, 
\ and which never, never could be reunited. I was 
5 no more the same being than if I had been born 
^ in a different century. Vast gulfs, fathomless 
\ abysses, lay between what I was now aud had 
\ been then. 

\ My lip began to tremble. The thought of the 
s past was too much for me. I turned from the 
i> mirror, and stepped hastily to the bn}’ window, 
} to shako off these emotions by looking at the 
\ unrivaled landscape, for Nature always soothed 
< me like n frieml or a mother. 

% It had its effect. I grew composed again. 
\ And now I bethought me how I should get over 
\ the awkwardness of an introduction. Thestrange 
\ manner in which I had come, my total want of 
^ recommendations, struck me now more than 
$ they h:ul even at the entrance. I half repented 
\ that I had entered. Instinctively I looked about 
| to see if I could escape. But the opening and 
^ shutting of a distant door, ns if some one was 

> approaching, told me I would be too lute; and 
| nervous and excited, my heart beating fast, I 
5 awaited this interview. 

i At that moment, it occurred to me that the 
1 best way to open the conversation, would be to 
£ present the paper, containing the advertisement, 

[ as a sort of letter of introduction, fortunately, 

’ 1 had marked the advertisement around with ink, 

> ami hastily fumbling for the journal in my pocket, 

J I folded it, with trembling bauds, so as to bring 
j the advertisement outward, and holding it ready, 
i awaited the coming footsteps. 

^ Awaited them, did I say? They were now 
i near enough to be distinctly audible. Instead 
; of being those of a woman, they were the foot- 
l steps of a inau, and something in them struck a 
» cold chill to my heart and made my knees sink 
: under me. I clutched, for support, at the top of a 
; chair, by which I had been standing, or I should 
• have fallen. For one breathless, agonizing second 
; of time, I doubted; but at the next footfall I 
: prayed that the floor might open beneath mo, 

; and I sink forever from sight. In another nio- 
; meat, the door opened, and, ns I feared, Mr. 

; Talbot stood before rue. 

Yes, Mr. Talbot stood before nio. There wag 
. the same commanding form, the same majestic 
brow, the same eagle eye. Time had passed 
differently with him from what it had with me. 
That proud, high air of manhood, defiant of all 
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obstacle, as if the possessor exulted in having ^ best and noblest of his sex? Itidiguation gave 
difficulties to overcome, that union of physical, ^ me strength. 

intellectual ami moral power, which had always $ “Sir,” I said, “unhand me. I will call Mrs. 
been so pre-eminently his, was still there, only $ Talbot.” I rosy, as I spoke, and stood before 

more developed, more self-centred than ever. $ him, my eyes flashing, my bosom heaving with 

For an instant, he did not see, in the twilight l anger, 
of the room, where his visitor wns. But at last < “Mrs. Talbot!” ho answered, in surprise, 

his eye, that lightning eye, fell upon me. < “What do you mean?” Then a sudden light 

I withered beneath it. I recalled how we lmd \ broke over his countenance, and lie cried, joy* 
last parted; how that he was now married; how 5 fully, “You don’t think me married, do you?” 
that he would despise me, more than ever, for < The tone in which he said this, as well as the 
what would seem to him an unmaidenly visit. $ look, convinced me that I had been deceived for 
It appeared to me, that, as he recognized his ^ months. How my heart leaped at the cunvie- 
visitor, scorn, anger and loathing succeeded each | tion! Then the blood rushed to tny very brow, 
other in his face. The room swam around me. $ I covered my face in confusion. 

I reeled, clutched at theVir, and fell headlong * Ilis arm wns around me again in an instant, 
to the floof. i “Darling,” he whispered, “what a villain you 

-— $ must liftvo thought me ” And he went on ra- 


CHAPTER XXV. 

I do not know how long I wns insensible. 5 
When, at last, I faintly opened my eyes, I was 5 
still comparatively unconscious, and neither rea- 5 
lized immediately where I was, nor the indeli- j 
cacy of my situation. For I was dizzy with: 

long-forgotten bliss, as, looking up, I saw Mr. * 
Talbot’s face bending anxiously over me, felt his 
arms around me, and heard him whisper, “darl¬ 
ing, have I found you?” I had a dim recollec¬ 
tion, also, that it was his eager kisses, which 
had woke me to life again. 

Do not censure me, that, for an instant, I gave 
myself up (o this delicious dream. That, as 
memory returned, I almost wished it lmd never 
come hack, for then, in happy ignorance, I might 
still have lain in those arms and forget the solemn 
vows that separated us forever. But I cast away 
the temptation the moment I fully realized where 
I was. With burning blushes, I struggled away 
from liis embrace, and attempted to rise feebly 
to my feet; for I had been lying on the floor, 
with my head pillowed against his breast, while 
ho knelt above me. 

“Oli! do not leave me,” he said, pleadingly, 
holding me fast. “Surely you are not angry 
with me still. Margaret, dear Margaret, we 
can yet be happy.” 

Wns lie mad? Or did he meditate toward me 
tho deepest insult which a man can inflict on a 
helpless woman? 

I made a new effort to extricate myself, but ho 
held me the tighter, tho more I struggled. 

“You do not mean it,” ho said. “Heaven 
has not sent you here, that we should be parted 
again.” 

There was now no mistaking his words Wqb 
this the man of whom I hud made a hero to 
myself? Whom I had secretly worshiped os the 


pidly, “I am not married. I never could have 
married any one but my own Margaret. This 
is my sister’s present residence, and as she is 
out dining, I came to npologizo for her tempo¬ 
rary absence, little thinking that in the supposed 
governess I should find one I wns going to seek 
to-morrow. It is only threo dnys since I re¬ 
turned from Europe, where I have been since 
early in the spring. But tell me, how catnc you 
to suppose me married? "Wliat enemy lias been 
at work defaming me?” 

I was now weeping silently on his shoulder, 
but the tears were those of joy and thanksgiving. 
“God had been good to me,” I said to myself, 
“more so, a thousand times, than I deserved.” 

I would only tire the reader if I wns to linger 
on this scene. The next half hour was spent in 
mutual explanations. He listened to my story 
often with a kindling eye. When I lmd finished, 
he said, 

“I never heard, till yesterday', that my mar¬ 
riage had been published. My sister wns the 
first to tell me. It occurred after I had sailed, 
and I have no doubt was inserted, by Despenccr 
or Bentley, solely to deceive you. My friend?, 
it appears, caused it to be promptly contradicted; 
but I supposo that the paper, in which (be con¬ 
tradiction appeared, was purposely kept out of 
\ your sight. The lady, to whom the notice mar* 
| vied me, lias been, for more than a year, be¬ 
lt trotlied to a very intimate friend of mine, and 

> has since been married. She and I have known 
\ each other from childhood. She is like a second 
$ sister to me. Had she been in town, last year, 
t she would havo called on you, and then this 
[ miserable mistake could never have occurred. 

t I hid my face again on his broad chest, ns he 
t drew me tenderly toward him. I thought of my 

> jealousy, when I had seen him driving her out, 
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and was glad to conceal the blushes, which I 
felt burning in my cheek. 

"I knew you were living with Goorgiann,” lie j 
continued. “But I little suspected that your: 
ancle had discarded you; for some reason or; 
other the Elliotts kept tlmt part of their conduct j 
secret. They have reaped ns they have sown, ; 
however. Yesterday, I learned that the present 
crisis hns carried your undo down: hois a bank- < 
rupt, if not worse-” 

1 started. 

“Not ruined?” I cried. 

“Yes! utterly.” 

The news stunned me for an instant. Then I 
thought of Rosalie. 

“We will seek her at once,” he said, in answer : 
to my question. “I was going, ns I have aready 
e*id, to start to-morrow to visit you. 1 had sup- ; 
posed that you had returned to your uncle's long : 
ago, and would have sought you, before coining 
here, if it had not been for a letter from my sister, : 
which I could answer only in person. When I 
heard, from Bella, of your uncle’s failure, I was : 
anxious to set off by the next train, but was 
detained till to-night, by the same imperative 
business that brought me here. God knows I 
little thought, when I was loitering idly over 
Europe, what you were suffering.” 

“1 deserve it all,” I murmured, again hiding 
my face. “You were right and I was wrong.” 

“We were both wrong, and both right, darl¬ 
ing,” was his answer. “1 was too imperious, ; 
ind we were botli too proud. We are older and 
wiser now, I trust. But I have my confession 
to make also, and it is this, that the more I re¬ 
flected on your motive for standing by (teor- . 
giana, the nobler your character appeared. I 
went to Europe, because I was too proud to seek 
you, and yet could not forget you: but I long 
since regretted my going; and though I too have 
had doubts whether I was loved any longer, I 
returned at Inst to put it to the test.” 

“You shall be my guide, my master hence¬ 
forth,” I whispered, looking up into his face. “ I 
have never been liappy since that fatal morning.” 

lie bent down and kissed me reverently. 

“God deal with me,” he said, with solemn 
accents, “as I deal by you.” And thus wero 
We, a second time, betrothed. 

A carriage was now heard driving up tlio road. 
“That is my sister,” said Mr. Talbot, “I will 
bring her here directly,” and he ran out. 

I was all confusion. But I appreciated the 
t*ct which instinctively told Mr. Talbol to delay 
the meeting till ho had made the necessary ex¬ 
planations; and the respite gave me time to re¬ 
cover myself in some measure. 


In a very few minutes, the sister came running 
in, a gentle likeness of her brother, still pretty, 
though a widow. Taking me to her heart, as if 
I had been a younger sister, she won my confi¬ 
dence and affection at once. 

“There now, Talbot, go away,” she said, 
“we'll see you, by-nnd-bye, nt the tea-table; 
but meanwhile Margaret must conic with me, 
for I linve the children to show her, little dears, 
besides a thousand other things.” 

Speaking thus, she carried me into a charming 
chamber, which was fragrant with flowers, and 
which overlooked the wide valley, that was now 
darkening with the shades of twilight. Here, 
after busying herself about for awhile, in order, 
ns she said, to nmkc things more comfortable, 
she left me to myself, promising to summon me 
in about an hour. 

The first thing I did, when the door closed 
behind her, wns to give way to a hearty fit of 
crying. Then 1 washed my eyes, smoothed my 
linir, and had just finished rearranging my dress, 
when I heard a light tap at the door. It was 
my hostess with her two children, bright, demon¬ 
strative little girls, who made friends with me 
immediately: and one of whom strikingly re¬ 
minded mo of Rosalie. In five niimiies I was 
as much at home with this darling as if I had 
known her all my life. 

“Don’tyou think Hemlock Farm picturesque?” 
the mother said, directly, going to the window. 
“We consider the view, down the valley, very 
fine. The place is the old homestead, you 
know; but Talbot lent it to me, when I and 
these little ones were left alone.” Here her 
voice quivered for an instant. But directly she 
went on. “My affairs are now settled, however, 
and, after this winter, we shall live in the city, 
and Talbot will take the old homestead back. 
It has always been his favorite summer resort. 
But there is the tea-bell.” 

I could lengthen out my story, but why should 
I? Mr. Talbot and I have now been married for 
several years. Our winters are spent in the city, 
our summers at Hemlock Farm. My husband 
lias been called, more than once, to take part 
in the councils of his state ami nation; but he 
always finds a few months of leisure for our 
mountain home. 

The children, who have grown around us, love 
the old place as much aa their parents do. We 
are a happy family, especially when Mr Talbot’s 
sister, with her two girls, joins us, ns she does, 
for a few weeks, every summer. 

For Rosalie lives with us. I have adopted 
her as my own child. Mr. Talbot fulfilled his 
promise, sought out the Ellkttr, and finding that 
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they were reduced to the cx^emcst poverty, had 
little difficulty in persuading them to surrender 
their daughter. My uncle and aunt, indeed, 
survived their loss of fortune less than a year. 
They were unable to bear wlmt they thought the 
disgrace of indigence, and died of what some 
would call broken hearts, in consequence. 

Despencer never reappeared in the United 
States. After the discovery of the gold mines 
in California, a man, answering to his descrip¬ 
tion, was lynched on the Sacramento for stealing 
another miner’s claim; but we were never posi¬ 
tive that this was Georgiana’s husband. 


Old Jane died in prison, while I was lying 
: sick. On everybody, except myself, who had 
lived in tho old stone mansion, since the night 
of the first awful tragedy there, the parricidal 
curse seemed to have fallen; for all had perished 
prematurely. The mansion itself is now a roof¬ 
less ruin, through whose open casements the 
winds and rain bent, and whose very stones are 
slimy with damp and decay But the soinbro 
pines still stand, like mourners, about it; and 
as they sob and groan in the winter blasts, give 
color to the popular tradition, now more positive 
than ever, that tho place is haunted. 
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THE EISI 

BY CHARLES 

CHAPTER I. 

“Whither do you ride to-day, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Florence to lier daughter, as the latter, 
attired in a handsome equestrian dress, entered 
the parlor. 

“I don’t know, mamma—just where the fancy 
of the moment takes me,” replied the daughter, 
stooping to kiss her mother’s forehead, and then 
proceeding to arrange her riding hat before’-the 
mirror. * t t ; 

“Do not go far, my child. I never see you 
venture out thus alone without presentiment 
that something is to happen .”\"■ \.. ■ J" *: 

“But you have so many'presentiments, and 
all to no purpose,” gaily replied her daughter, 
“that I think we can afford to disregard them 
by this time. Yet, mamma,” she said, approach¬ 
ing her parent again, and throwing a fair arm 
fondly around the neck of that loved object, “if 
it really alarms you, I will give up riding.” 

The widowed mother looked up fondly at her 
beautiful child, and kissing her, said— 

“No, no, Alice, you shall not deprive yourself 
of almost the sole pleasure left to you. Pursue 
your daily rides. In this primitive district, so 
far removed from the high roads of commerce, 
there can be no real peril in riding out unat¬ 
tended; it is an idle, foolish fear on my part: 
only as you were always accustomed, in your 
dear father’s life, to have a servant when you 
rode, it seems odd to see you now without one: 
that is all; I dare say I shall soon get accustomed 
to it, as to other sacrifices.” 

“Never think of it as a sacrifice again, 
mamma,” replied the beautiful girl. “Nothing 
is a sacrifice to me, while I have you left.” 

“God bless you, Alice,” answered the mother. 
“I am glad that, notwithstanding the reverses, 
you can still keep your beautiful Arab.” 


NO TIDE. 

J. PETERSON. 

Alice for reply put her arm around her mother’s 
waist, and drew her to the window. A superb 
white steed, ready caparisoned, and held by the 
sole male servant of the establishment, who offi¬ 
ciated as grdom and gardener both, stood pawning 
the earth in front of the cottage. 

“Is he not beautiful?” said Alice, enthusiasti¬ 
cally. “I do believe, dear mamma, that, next to 
yoiijl love Arab better than anything on earth. 
'HoW’fieetly he carries me! How boldly we leap 
the ditches and fences in our way! Oh! mamma, 
tlieFeis nothing so exhilirating as to gallop over 
the;hills {rihft biiaoing October morning like this, 
and as you reach each new acclivity, catch a 
taste of the sea-breeze that drifts far inland, 
when the wind, as now, is from the east. And 
then, to pull up on some lofty height, and see 
glimpses of the ocean away in the distance, with 
perchance a sail whitening his dark, green bosom. 
Nothing, nothing makes the blood so dance in the 
veins, or fills the heart with equal exultation!” 

The parent looked up admiringly at her child 
as the latter thus spoke: and indeed others, less 
favorably prejudiced, might have done the same. 
Alice was one of those tall, aristocratic-looking 
creatures, who, notwithstanding a certain slim¬ 
ness, realized, perhaps, the highest ideal of female 
beauty. Her figure was of the lordly Norman 
type, and perfect in its proportions; while every 
movement was graceful, yet dignified. Her face 
was of that almost divine beauty which we see in 
the Beatrice Cenci of Guido. The same dazzling 
complexion, the same blue eyes, the same golden 
hair; but combined with these also the same air 
of high resolve and almost masculine courage 
chiseled about the lines of the brow and mouth. 
Her countenance, always lovely, was now tran- 
sccndantly beautiful, for it glowed all over with 
enthusiasm. 
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Her mother, we have said, looked up at her 
fondly. Mrs. Florence, the widow of a Boston 
merchant, supposed to be a millionaire while 
living, but whose estate after his death scarcely 
yielded a surplus sufficient to afford his wife and 
only child a bare subsistence, was a woman of a 
loving, tender heart, but without any of that 
masculine strength of character which Alice in¬ 
herited from the father. But for Alice, the widow 
would have broken down under the loss of a 
dearly loved husband and the unexpected revul¬ 
sion of fortune. It was Alice who comforted 
the despairing Mrs. Florence; who planned their 
removal to the economical district where they now 
lived; and who, by constantly denying herself a 
thousand little accustomed luxuries, managed to 
make their scanty income sufficient for their sup¬ 
port. The widowed mother not only loved her as 
a daughter, but looked up to her unconsciously 
as an adviser. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Florence, with a 
sigh, “if you enjoy your rides—that is all! But 
I am sure I had rather be sitting here, looking at 
my flowers, than galloping over the finest country 
in the world. But you are just like your dear 
father, who was the boldest and handsomest rider 
of his day.” / 

“Good bye, mamma,” said Alice, laughingly,, 
“if I stay to hear myself praised, I shall be 
spoiled.” And with the words, she broke from 
her parent, left the apartment,' and-.was seen -the 
next moment running lightly" down" the' 'steps, 
daintily holding her riding-skirt up with her 
small, but heavily gloved hand. With the nim¬ 
bleness of a deer she vaulted into the saddle, 
gathered up the reins with a firm hand, and nod¬ 
ding a gay adieu to her mother, was off, her 
spirited steed scattering the gravel right and left 
from beneath his hoofs. 

“Bear child,” said her mother, thus left alone, 
“may heaven protect thee. Yet it sometimes 
seems,” she added, with a sigh, “as if I was 
destined to lose my Alice. I love her too much, 
to keep her with me. And yet, oh! Father in 
heave%” she continued, lifting her eyes, now 
dimmed with tears, above, “spare thou this, my 
only comfort on earth; temper the wind to tho 
shorn lamb, and leave me something for which 
to hope.” 

CHAPTER II. 

A succession of inviting views, one following 
another as hill after hill was surmounted, had 
lured Alice on, until, on reaching a lofty elevation 
she was surprised to see an unknown view of the 
ocean rolling in almost at her feet. For the first 
time since she set out she became aware how far 


she had gone. She drew forth her delicate little 
watch, one of the few relics of hotter days which 
she had retained, and was surprised to find that 
nearly three hours had elapsed since she left home. 
The country about was entirely strange to her. 
Never before had she protracted her ride so far. 
She had not intended to he absent three hours 
in all, and she began immediately to reproach 
herself, for she knew that long before she could' 
return, her mother would be alarmed at her pro¬ 
longed delay. 

Just then a lad driving a wagon to mill ap¬ 
peared in sight. She accosted him and asked the 

distance to B-•, in whose suburbs her mother’s 

cottage was located. The boy answered that the 
distance, by the high road, was twenty miles. 

“Twenty miles!” said Alice, in despair. “Surely 
there must be some shorter road.” 

“Oh! yes, ma’am, there is,” replied the lad, 
“ to them, as goes by the beach: it saves a matter 
of six miles.” 

“And how do you reach the beach?” asked 
Alice. 

“You turn off at the double house yonder, and 
keep down the lane until you come out on the 
shore; then, follow the beach as far as you can 
-rit je.vthree miles or so—when you will reach 
the’.Iiigji road again, just by Wallington Church.” 

<s Thank ‘you,” cried Alice, too eager to get 
home to stop for further explanations; and, as 
ohe spoke, she £ave; her spirited steed a cut with 
the'riding-whipj which made him spring almost 
from under her. The next instant she was gal¬ 
loping toward the lane that led to the sea-shore. 
The lad looked after her in stupid wonder: he 
had never seen anything half so beautiful or 
brave. “I reckon,” he cried, “that’s one of tho 
circus riders, from Bosting, that Jim talks about.” 

The morning had been so far clear, though the 
atmosphere, for more than twenty-four hours, 
had foreboded a storm. A bracing, north-east 
wind had been blowing the preceding night, a3 
well as all day; and had been steadily increasing. 
Alice had not noticed this, however, until she 
drew up to speak to the boy. As she turned to 
descend toward the ocean, tho screen of woods, 
and hills that had hitherto protected her was 
suddenly removed, when the violence of the gale 
almost took her hat from her head. She cared 
little for this, however, hut stooped forward to 
breast the tempest, and dashed rapidly down the 
hill, knowing that her course, when she once 
reached the heaeh, would bring the wind on her 
hack. She scarcely looked up until her horse’s 
hoofs, ceasing to clatter on the rocky descent, 
struck the firm, smooth sand of the beach: but 
when she did, and for the first time gazed 
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seaward, she could scarcely restrain a cry of 
alarm, courageous as she was. 

Low, leaden-colored clouds driving rapidly in 
from the eastward, had completely shut out the 
sunshine and involved the entire scene in gloom. 
Beneath this foreboding sky the wild waves were 
trooping onward toward the beach, mountain- 
high, and everywhere whitened with foam. Still, 
after a moment’s reflection, Alice saw nothing to 
fear. The lad knew the country well, as his 
words showed, and he would not have recom¬ 
mended this road to her if there was danger. 
And how could there be danger? She might get 
wet,if it came on tj rain,but that was all: and, 
to recompense for this, what was more glorious 
than the sight of the ocean in a storm! These 
were her hasty reflections, as she drew in her 
rein and hesitated; then, urging on her steed, 
she started for a gallop along the beach. 

For a mile she maintained an unbroken pace. 
The smooth road under foot, the breeze that 
would have been too sharp for anything but a 
gallop, and the roar of the tremendous surf that, 
broke beside her gave ft wild ozhiliration to the 
spirits of the hold rider, which all can compre¬ 
hend who have been, like her, on horseback, 
amid the raging of the elements. On, on she 
(lashed, her veil flying behind her, her cheek 
flushed with excitement. Suddenly a jutting rock 
presented itself, to the foot of which the billows 
nearly approached. She did not hesitate. Some¬ 
thing told her that a clear road lay beyond; 
and, with a word of encouragement to her half 
affrighted horse, she dashed through, the waves 
wetting the hoofs of the smoking steed. 

She was not mistaken. The cliff she had just 
passed formed the southern end of a deep, horse¬ 
shoe-like indentation of the coast; and now a 
wide, level bench, about two miles in extent, 
opened before her. This beach was terminated, 
at its northern extremity, by a high rock, that 
rose like a wall more than two hundred feet 
above the sands. Alice's first look, after she 
had scanned the beach, was at this cliff, to see 
if the road beneath was passable. To her joy 
she beheld a strong stretch of sand, with boulders 
scattered here and there, between the foot of the 
rock and the sea; and, on a second scrutiny, she 
saw a plainly defined water-mark, traced by the 
sea-weed by the last tide, at least three hundred 
feet distant from the precipice. 

“Now, Arab,” Bhe said, exultingly, at this 
sight, “fly, fly, my brave friend, and we shall be 
home before the dinner hour after all. Beyond 
yonder promontory lies the spire of Wallington, 
and from thence it is scarcely an hour’s gallop 
to the cottage.” 


The noble animal seemed to understand her, 
and to have participated both in her momentary 
fear, and in her present joy; he spurned the 
sands with his rapid hoofs, and fairly flew along 
his path. 

Half the distance had already been traversed, 
when Alice, who had been watching in proud 
admiration the scud whitening the ocean every 
where, turned her glance toward the promontory. 
What was her horror to behold the water-mark 
already obliterated by the advancing tide, which 
boiled and foamed around the huge boulders now 
fast disappearing! She had forgotten to esti¬ 
mate the influence of the gale in throwing in an 
unusually high surf, as also to reflect that as the 
beach was comparatively level, a very small rise 
in the tide would submerge it; but both these 
things now rushed upon her mind, and, brave 
as she was, she turned pale with terror, as she 
checked her horse. 

“What is to be done?” she cried aloud, in¬ 
voluntarily. “At the rate at which the tide is 
coming in, the foot of the promontory will he 
impassable by the time I reach it. I will retrace 
my steps,” she said, with instant decision, “that 
is my only chance.” 

She turned her horse’s head as Bhe spoke, but 
what was her dismay when she beheld the road 
by the southern promontory already buried in 
the wild waters, that breaking at its foot, threw 
their spray half way up the precipitious assent. 
Escape, by either way, she saw impossible. The 
reins dropped from her hands, which she clasped 
to her face. 

“Oh! mother, mother,” she cried, “who shall 
break to you the tidings? Who shall dare carry 
my drowned corpse to your door, even if the 
ocean should cast it ashore?” 

But it was not in the nature of Alice to sub¬ 
mit silently to death, while even a ray of hope 
remained. The promontory ahead was yet uh- 
reached by the waters, and, if she spared no 
time in pushing forward, it might not be entirely 
impassable. Even though the tide should he at 
its base, Arab could swim, and a bold rider might 
force him through. At any rate this was the 
only prospect of escape. Blaming herself for the 
momentary halt, by which precious moments had 
been lost, she urged her faithful animal to his 
utmost speed. Arab darted forward like a gull 
shooting down the wind, and Alice, with pale 
cheeks and compressed lips, awaited the result. 

Swifter and swifter the gallant steed swept 
over the sands; but nearer and wilder came the 
advancing tide to the foot of the cliff. Alice saw, 
with breathless horror, that the waves would 
cover the path before she could reach it; but 
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nevertlieless she pressed on -with high resolve 
of a courageous heart, that docs its utmost even 
in moments of despair. The critical point was 
still more than two hundred yards distant, when 
a tremendous breaker hurled itself against the 
base of the cliff, flinging its white cold spray up 
the face of the rock as high as the yard-arm of a 
first rate man-of-war. Another and another wave 
followed, submerging the sands entirely, and half 
burying even those of the boulders that lay close 
in by the cliff. Yet still Alice urged on her steed. 
Snorting wildly, Arab would have shrunk back, 
but his mistress, encouraging him with her voice, 
pushed him at the pass. A breaker had just 
spent itself, and was receding: she thought this 
a favorable moment; and she struck her steed 
sharply with her whip. He sprank forward gal¬ 
lantly, and had already passed what she thought 
the critical point, when, to her despair, she saw 
that the waters bathed the feet of the cliff for at 
least fifty yards further on. 

Her hopes sank within her. She felt the blood 
coursing back to her heart; and her heart itself 
seemed to cease beating. A chill horror over¬ 
came all her nerves. Yet mechanically she still 
urged Arab forward. A second breaker, how¬ 
ever, thundering in at this moment almost swept 
the faithful animal from his feet, and nearly flung 
Alice from the saddle, her hat falling off in the 
concussion. No longer able to keep her seat 
unassisted, she grasped the neck of her steed 
mechanically with her right hand, while, with 
distended eyes, she gazed on a third billow that 
was now roaring in toward her. On came this 
mountainous wave, towering, towering, towering, 
until its dark and glistening front rose almost 
perpendicularly overhead. Alice was breathless 
with horror. Suddenly a speck of foam appeared 
at one extremity of this long wall of water; it ran 
swiftly along the top, curling over as it advanced; 
arid then, with a roar as of a hundred batteries, 
the huge mass plunged headlong, burying steed 
and rider from sight in a whirlwind of foam. A 
wild slirill scream of a woman, lost in the shriek 
of a horse in his last agony, rose over the howling 
of the wind and the cry of the frightened gulls; 
and then all, the moment after, were overwhelmed 
in the thunder of the breaker. 


CHAPTER HI. 

On the morning of that day a pleasure yacht, 
the property of a young Bostonian of fortune, was 
returning from the last cruise of the season. The 
experienced pilot saw, in the gathering clouds 
eastward, the impending storm, and advised that 
all sail should be made at once for the nearest 


I harbor. Accordingly the helm was put up, and 
the course laid for Wellington Bay, which hap¬ 
pened to be under the lee. 

A gay party it was on board of that yacht. 
Fortune had showered her gifts on all present, 
but on none more than on. Arthur Mordaunt, the 
owner of the dashing little craft. As he sat now 
j in the midst of his guests, towering half a head 
above the tallest, with his handsome and intelli- 
\ gent countenance lighted up with the excitement 
j of conversation, he presented the beau ideal of 
| manly beauty. The sailor’s dress in which all 
| were attired, particularly became Mordaunt, 
especially the low, Byron collar which revealed 
a throat that might have come from the chisel of 
Praxitiles. 

“I wonder you have never married, Mordaunt,” 
said one of his friends, lighting a fresh cigar. 

' “Honestly, I believe you would be far happier: 
you were made for that sort of thing; only we 
should lose this pleasant yachting, and faith! I 
should be sorry for that.” 

“You need not be alarmed, my dear fellow,” 
replied Mordaunt. “ I shall never marry until I 
am really in loVe; and I have yet to see the 
woman who has permanently touched my heart. 

’ Flirtations one has by dozens; but love is a dif¬ 
ferent matter.” 

“You are fastidious!” replied another of his 
guests. 

“"Who does not know that?” interposed the 
first speaker. “What dwelling is so recherche as 
Mordaunt’s bachelor establishment? What horses 
are so choice ? What yacht is so beautiful? The 
fact is, Mordaunt wants a wife who shall be more 
than mortal; so I think our bachelor yachting is 
likely to last till he dies of old ago.” 

“Oh! X should not give up yachting,” replied 
Mordaunt, laugliing, “even if I were married, 
though, perhaps, I should be more select in my 
invitations, for I would take my wife along.” 

“The deuce you would?” cried several in a 
breath. 

“Yes! and there’s the point, answered Mor¬ 
daunt. “When I marry, I wish a wife who is 
both beautiful and brave; one who can grace a 
ball-room, yet is not afraid to back a horse or 
steer a yacht-” 

“An amazon, in short,” cried all, with a roar 
of laughter, “what the Parisians call Homes .” 

“Oh! no, no,” said Mordaunt. “Above all 
things X detest the lionnes. I knew one in Paris, 
who swam in a bet with another in the Seine— 
she was a perfect human monster, neither man 
nor woman—faugh! it makes me angry to think 
of her. Now my taste is for a woman who is 
feminine at all times, but yet is not a coward: 
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one who cun share my passion for out-of-door 
exercises, yet not cease to be a lady. There are 
plenty of such in England. But here, too fre¬ 
quently,'our females are either hot-house plants, 
or flaunting sun-flowers-■” 

“And,by George,” said one,interrupting him, 
“yonder goes a horsewoman who is bold enough, 
and, as well as I can judge at this distance, beau¬ 
tiful enough too. I would not be in her peril for 
a thousand dollars.” 

All eyes followed the direction of the speaker’s 
finger, and beheld, at the distance of more than 
a mile, a solitary female on horseback, riding 
under the cliffs along the beach. 

Mordaunt seized the spy-glass, and took a long 
look at Alice, for she it was. 

“She is beautiful as an Ilouri,” he said, shut¬ 
ting the telescope,” and as brave as Zenobia. 
But she is in imminent peril. The tide is making 
so fast that it will soon render the promontory 
ahead impassable, and return by the way she 
came is already cut off by the waters.” 

“Good God!—what is to be done?” cried an¬ 
other, who had meantime been using the glass. 

“We must put about,” said Mordaunt. “We 
are already to leeward of the point, and shall 
have difficulty to beat up, at least in time to assist 
her; but we must try.” 

The pilot here ventured to hint that the yacht 
might be beached, if any such hazardous experi¬ 
ment was tried. 

“I don’t care for the yacht,” said Mordaunt, 
“but I think there is no danger. We’ll heat up 
till we get to windward of the point, when I’ll 
take the life-boat and leave you. Two of the 
crew will answer my purpose. As sure as there 
is a heaven, that courageous girl, unless we do 
this, will be drowned.” 

“And even that can’t save her,” said the pilot. 

The yacht, however, was put about, and lying 
close to the wind, soon began to regain precious 
ground. As she plunged into the head-seas, 
every spar straining and timber creaking, the 
cheek of more than one on hoard blanched; but 
no one ventured to remonstrate. Alt felt, with 
Mordaunt himself, that the duty to attempt a 
rescue demanded a risk. 

“Ah! she sees her danger now,” cried one, 
“ she stops, she looks back, she hesitates. And 
now she has decided, for she dashes forward, 
even fleeter than before!” 

“Gallant creature,” cried Mordaunt, “she is 
worth risking a dozen lives for! Most of her sex 
would have stopped, paralyzed with terror, till 
the tide was upon her; bat she sees her only 
chance, and loses not a second in availing herself 
of it.” 


The most breathless suspense now ensued. The 
yacht and Alice were rapidly approaching each 
other from opposite points. The former, how¬ 
ever, was still comparatively far from the pro¬ 
montory, when the first breaker cut off the escape 
of Alice. 

“Launch the boat,” cried Mordaunt, eagerly. 
“Jack, you fltnd Bill accompany me. We must 
trust to our oars.” 

“How nobly she dashes at the pass,” cried one 
of his friends. “Did you see that cut with the 
whip? There she seizes the opportunity when 
the wave has receded; she thinks there is but a 
few yards to pass instead of that long stretch of 
sand; ah! now she beholds the real extent of the 
peril; there, a breaker nearly buries her; no! 
she still holds on, but her hat is gone; she cannot 
longer control her affrighted horse; God of heaven 
that roller has buried her forever!” 

An awful silence succeeded these breathless 
words. The life-boat was not yet launched, and 
Mordaunt still remained on deck. He was pale 
with excitement. Every eye was fixed on. the 
spot where Alice had disappeared; hut an age 
seemed to pass before the huge breaker rolled 
backward. At last, the receding waters disclosed 
the steed struggling in the undertow; but his 
fearless rider was gone. Her hat alone was seen 
floating out in the breakers. 

“It is all over, you can do no good,” cried 
several, “that sea will drown you, Mordaunt.” 

By this time the boat was rocking aside, and 
her crew stood ready for their leader, if ho deter¬ 
mined to go. 

“I will recover hei\body at least, or die,” said 
Mordaunt, as he leaped aboard the slight cockle¬ 
shell, “Give way, my lads.” 

The little craft shot off, and held^stubhornly 
on its way, now appearing, now disappearing, as 
the huge billows sunk and rose between it and 
the yacht. We shall leave the latter and follow 
Mordaunt. 

Nearly ten minutes elapsed before the boat 
. reached the vicinity where Alice had disappeared, 
a period that seemed an hour to Mordaunt. The 
surf was now breaking high all round the pro¬ 
montory, and this, combined with tlie boulders 
scattered about, rendered approach to the spot 
perilous in the extreme. When as close iu as it 
was deemed prudent to go, Mordaunt half rose 
and looked round. 

“Yonder is the horse; poor fellow he is dead,” 
he cried, after a moment. “ He has drifted past 
the point and into WalHngton Bay. We must 
seek there for the lady too; for a strong current 
seems to set in that direction. Ha! wliafcis that? 
A skirt floating on the water—it is she—now, a 
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hundred dollars a-piece, lads, for doing your best 
—give vray, give way.” 

The stout oaten oars almost snapped, so sinewy 
were the efforts of the crew, and the boat shot 
rapidly forward. Rapidly Mordaunt neared the 
inanimate form, whose identity was no longer 
doubtful. Utterly careless of danger, for but 
one thought now possessed him, that of rescuing 
the body, in the hope that life might not*yet be 
quite extinct, he steered the boat right in among 
the breakers, following the helpless form of Alice. 

He reached the body, and attempted to grasp 
it. But it eluded his grasp, and the boat, no 
longer steered by a skilful band, whirled over. 
On the instant, Mordaunt and her crew were 
tumbling in the breakers. But the men, as if 
anticipating what would have been their leader’s 
commands, grasped at the cords that hung from 
the sides of the craft, and thus held her firmly; 
while Mordaunt, luckily a bold and powerful 
swimmer, dived after the disappearing figure of 
Alice. He was fortunate in grasping the skirt 
of her dress almost immediately; but, the next 
moment, a new breaker overwhelmed them and 
both disappeared from sight. 

Meantime, however, the boat and her crew had 
been carried in on the preceding surge; and the 
boat having been righted dexterously, was now 
heading the breakers, to go in search of Mor¬ 
daunt. The men soon caught sight of their leader, 
as, holding Alice with one arm, while, with the 
other he steered his way, he rode inward on a 
third breaker. The boat shot like an arrow to¬ 
ward him; he grasped one of her cords; and, on 
the instant, the crew sprang out, dragging her 
toward the beach. The manoeuvre was executed 
so skilfully and rapidly that, when the fourth 
breaker rolled in, it did not submerge the party, 
nor was the undertow afterward sufficient to carry 
them out again to sea. Before a fifth surge could 
overtake them, they were safely landed on the dry 
beach. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Fortunately a farm-house was in sight, close 
to. the shore of the bay, and thither Mordaunt: 
hastened with his inanimate burden. Alice, to; 
all appearance, was lifeless; but he reflected that; 
persons, who had been in the water even longer i 
than she, were sometimes recovered; and he was i 
resolved not to despair until every effort at re- j 
suscitation had been tried in vain. As he gazed [ 
on the pallid face that rested on his shoulders, he I 
said involuntarily aloud,“ surely so much loveli¬ 
ness cannot perish thus.” j 

One of the men had ran before to announce j 
the accident, so that when Mordaunt approached I 


I with his burden, the farmer’s wife and her tt/o 
daughters were standing at the door with anxious 
faces. 

“This way—this way,” cried the dame, open¬ 
ing the door of the best chamber, which, as cus¬ 
tomary in that section of the country, was on the 
first floor, “poor, dear creature—God grant she 
may yet have life!” 

It would be impossible to describe the anxiety 
with which Mordaunt paced up and down the 
wide hall of the old house, while the females of 
the family were engaged in their sacred task of 
endeavoring to resuscitate the inanimate Alice. 
Minute after minute elapsed, yet nothing was 
heard from the bed-room. It seemed to Mor¬ 
daunt as if an hour had passed, when the door 
was, at last, opened. 

“What news?” he cried, springing forward and 
seizing the dame’s hand. “Does she live?” 
“She does!” was the answer. 

5 “ Thank God!” cried Mordaunt, and his nerves, 

! overwrought by the incidents of the morning, 
| gave way : for a moment he felt the weakness of a 
i woman; and he turned away to hide a gush of 
| tears. 

j When Alice had sufficiently revived to be sen- 
| sible, her first inquiry was after her mother. She 
! told her name, and begged that some one might be 
! sent for her parent. Mordaunt, who watched still 
; outside the cliamber-door, offered to gallop him- 
i self on the service, if a horse could be found. 

: The dame said there was a spare beast in the 
| stable, and fortunately a good one; at which Mor- 
: daunt, saddling the animal himself, left the house 
on his errand. 

When he reached the cottage of Mrs. Florence 
his horse was all in a foam. He flung himself off 
and hurried in. What was his astonishment to re¬ 
cognize, where he had expected to see a stranger, 
the intimate friend of his deceased mother, the 
widow of his father’s old partner! But his sur¬ 
prise was not greater than that of Mrs. Florence. 
Alice, however, was the first thought of the parent. 
Already alarmed by her daughter’s protracted ab¬ 
sence, the wet dress of her visitor woke all her 
maternal fears. 

“My child,” she cried. “Oh! Mr. Mordaunt, 
do you come from my child?” 

“She is alive—and in no danger,” said Mor¬ 
daunt, and then in a few rapid words he told his 
errand. Before half an hour, a carriage had been 
procured, and Mordaunt was accompanying Mrs. 
Florence to see her daughter. 

That afternoon Alice was sufficiently recovered 
to sit up. Her mother had brought part of a 
wardrobe with her, and the patient, attired in a 
neat neglige dress, which made her all the more 
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lovely from its reminding tlie spectator of the 
danger she had escaped, "waited to receive and 
thank Mordaunt. The latter had keen meantime 
to Wellington, where his yacht lay at anchor, and 
had exchanged his wet, sailor’s attire, for the 
simple black dress of a gentleman. 

When the door opened, and Mordaunt entered, 
the blushes that dyed the cheeks of Alice rendered 
her beautiful beyond comparison. She looked 
up at Mordaunt, with eyes beaming unutterable 
gratitude, hut, unable to find words, she burst 
into tears. 

“She is nervous yet,” saijl Mrs. Florence, 
drawing Alice to her bosom, “why, my dear 
child, where is all your courage?” 

But Mordaunt was scarcely less composed. He 
had trembled like a leaf as he took the hand of 
Alice; and- these tears destroyed what little self- 
command lie had left. When next Alice looked 
up, and her eyes tremblingly met his, his own 


; dropped before her gaze. Ah! where was the 
; bravery of either ? Love had made both cowards. 
The great peril they liad that day shared together, 
combined with Mordaunt’s admiration for her 
bold spirit, stood in the place of months of inti¬ 
macy, and they already loved. 

It was nearly a year, however, before Mordaunt 
was allowed,,in due course, to woo, to sue for, 
and to wed Alice. And a happy couple they have 
made! Their splendid mansion is seen in the 
. most fashionable street of Boston, and their 
country-seat overlooks the ocean from one of 
th^choicest spots in the vicinity. Every luxury, 
in snort, that wealth can bring, is theirs. Nor is 
this all. The most perfect sympathy reigns be¬ 
tween them. Alice is still as hold an equestrian 
as . ever, and has become as resolute a sailor as 
her husband; but she is not the less the belle 
of the hall-room, or, better than all, the tender 
companion of the social hearth. 
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THE SEAMSTRESS. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


“Hark! that rustle of a dress, 

Stiff with lavish costiliness! 

Here comes one whose cheek would flush, 

But to have her garment brush 
’Gainst the girl whose Augers thin 
Wove the weary broidery in, 

Bending backward from her toil, 

Lest her tears the silk might soil, 

And, in midnight’s chill and murk, 

Stitched her life into the work, 

Shaping from her bitter thought 
Heart’s-ease and forget-me-not, 

Satirizing her despair 

With the emblems woven there.”— James Russell Lowell. 


The clock had struck midnight, yet still the seam¬ 
stress toiled on, though her fingers were long since 
weary, and her heart sad almost unto death. Her 
candle flickered low in its socket, and at last flared 
up as if about to go out; she rose and lit another, and 
still toiled on. The sleet drove against the window 
pane, rattling like shot upon the frosty glass, and the 
step of the sleepy watchman without was the sole 
sound that echoed in the street: the whole city lav 
dumb; yet still she toiled on. She had a piece of 
work which it %vas necessary to finish by the next 
day, and so, though hungry, and sick, and spiritless, 
she was forced to toil on. 

The tread of the watchman grew fainter; the tem¬ 
pest deepened; and at last the hour of one struck. 
The scanty fire, which had warmed that miserable 
apartment, had expired two hours before, and cold 
chills began to steal over the thinly dad inhabitant. 
She cast a wistful glance at the dead embers on the 
hearth, turned over her work to see how much re¬ 
mained, and sighing heavily, resumed her needle. 
And thus, hour after hour that lonely and friendless 
orphan, toiled on. 

Left fatherless and motherless she tried to keep up 
a brave heart, and, as long as her health lasted, had 
succeeded. But her incessant labors gradually under¬ 
mined her strength. Her constitution, overtasked,gave 
way. She became thin and pale; and sometimes was 
troubled with a hectic cough. The severe winter, 
finally, had brought on a temporary illness, during 
which her last penny had been exhausted; and it was 
not without great exertions, for work was scarce, that 
she had, on her recovery, obtained something to do. 
That which she had in hand -was to be finished iman 
incredibly short time; but anything was better than 
starvation; and she had thankfully undertaken the 
task. 

The night wore on. The storm raged fiercer and 
more icy; and the poor girl shivered now con¬ 
tinually. Still the piece of work was far from finished. 
At last, tears began to fall on her lap, at first slowly 
and heavily like the first drops of a thunder shower, 
then faster and faster. Finally she sobbed convul¬ 
sively. She could no longer sew; her emotion was 
13* 


too great: so she laid down her work, and gave free 
vent to weeping. 

“Oh! Father in Heaven,” she cried, lifting her 
clasped hands above, and looking upward with 
streaming eyes, “is there no relief from this? Must 
I still suffer, and struggle, in body and soul? Better 
I were dead. But no! no! that is a sinful wish. 
Teach me to say, ‘thy will be done.’” 

Renewed sobs choked her utterance, and burying 
her face in her hands, she wept with a violence that 
shook the frail chair in which she was sitting. At 
last the tempest of her grief gradually died away; her 
sobs grew less and less frequent; and, finally, were 
heard only at intervals, like those of a child which 
has cried itself to sleep. Exhausted nature had given 
way. She slumbered. 

And as she slept she dreamed. Oh! bless God for 
dreams. They come to the bed of care, and poverty, 
and anguish, soothing the worn-out struggler, and 
stringing the soul anew for the strife of the morrow. 
The rich and prosperous know not what the luxury 
of dreaming is. But, in dreams, the famished beggar 
sits at the full board; the bankrupt forgets his shame, 
and surrounds his wife and children once more with 
wealth; and the mourner beholds again the smile of 
the loved one, and clasps the wife, or daughter to his 
throbbing heart. 

She dreamed. At first, however, her dream was 
not a pleasant one. The actual wove itself too much 
into the ideal; and her thoughts were still of cold, and 
hunger, and weariness. She fancied herself wander¬ 
ing over a wide common, which was covered with 
snow so deep that, at every step, she drew her breath 
with more and more difficulty. Yet she struggled on. 
At last she could stem the driving sleet and wade 
through the gathering drifts no longer; and, completely 
exhausted, she sank down against a bank. 

As she thus dreamed, her head, which had rested 
between her hands on the back of ber chair, fell over 
against the wall, and, in this easier position, she slept 
more peacefully. A smile gradually stole over her 
mild features. She started slightly occasionally, and 
murmured low words, like a child calling its mother 
in its slumbers. The storm, meantime, had ceased 
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■without, and the wind, lately so violent, now moaned 
low and plaintively; while the musical chaunt of the 
watchman crying, “three o’clock and a starlight 
morning,” sounded sweet and cheerful after the roar 
of the spent tempest. 

She was dreaming as she smiled. The waste of 
snow had disappeared, and the icy bank on which 
she leaned; and in their place a field of fragrant spring 
flowers opened before her sight, and she sat on a soft, 
mossy seat. The gurgling of waters, hurrying over 
pebbles, and the morning songs of birds were in her 
ears. The dew glittered among the grass, trembled 
on the leaf of the ro3e, or pattered to the earth with a 
low, musical sound as the breeze stirred the trees 
around her. A pleasant, but subdued radiance was 
over the whole landscape: and oh! how light and 
happy her heart felt. 

Morning began to dawn, but still she slept—yes! 
blessed be God she slept. The gray da wn stole into 
the room, at first timidly, lingering at the window and 
nestling close around her form; but finally venturing 
further into the chamber, exploring every corner, and 
penetrating into each crevice as the morning ad¬ 
vanced. It was now broad day. Bitter, bitter cold 
was it, even in that room; but the overwearied slum* 
berer still slept on. She bad dreamed again, and 
now she was happier than ever. 

For, as she gazed around that beautiful landscape, 
the light had seemed to brighten; and she saw two 
figures approaching her hand in hand, whom she re¬ 
cognized immediately as her father and mother. She 
would have sprang to meet them, but an invincible, 
though delicious lassitude had stolen over her; and 
she waited till they came up. How her heart beat 
when she saw them suddenly behold her, and with a 
glad cry rush forward and clasp her in their arms. A 
smile of exquisite delight wreathed her lips as she 
thu3 dreamed: and in her sleep she looked like an 
angel. 


The dawn brightened. The winter sun came forth, 
sharp and clear, and shooting into the room brought 
everything out distinctly. A ray lingering around the 
head of the sleeper and glittering on her hair, crowned 
her as with a halo of glory, and made her look even 
more beatified than before. 

At this moment the door opened, and an old woman 
entered, followed by a boy. It was the keeper of the 
house, attended by the lad sent for the work. 

“Hush!” said the woman, as soon as she saw her 
lodger. “Poor thing! she has sunk to sleep exhausted. 
It is a pity to wake her,” 

“Are you sure she is asleep?” said the boy, in a 
low, thrilling whisper, as, advancing into the room, 
he obtained a full look at her face, ^.nd he shrank 
back. 

The woman started, looked wonderinglyat the lad, 
and then, by a sudden impulse, crossed the room on 
tip-toe, and laid her hand on the shoulder of the 
sleeper. 

But the next instant she drew it quickly away as if 
the touch had shot an iee-bolt to her heart. 

“She is dead!” said the lad, awe-struck. 

“She is with the angels—thank God,” said the 
woman, bursting into tears. “I knew it would come 
to this, but did not think it would be so soon, or I 
might have saved her by sharing my own scant fire 
and crust with her. But yet, thank God!” 

Yes! cold, and hunger, and weariness had done 
their work. Her prayer had been kindly answered, 
and she had found relief. The dream had passed into 
a reality; the re-union with her parents was not all a 
vision; but at what moment the ideal bad changed into 
the real, and the freed soul “walked in Paradise,” 
who can tell? 

She had found relief. But there are others, almost, 
if not quite as destitute, who still struggle and struggle 
on. Is there no one to care for these? 
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THE BLACK ROVER. 


A STORY OF THE WEST INDIES 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


CHAPTER I. 

11 Anil now the storm blast cams, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong." 

Ancient Mariner. 

It was towards the close of a summer day in 
1816 , when a trim-looking brigantine might have 
been seen bowling along in the latitude of the Ba¬ 
hamas. The model of this vessel was of the most 
exquisite proportions; and her appearance showed 
her to be a man-of-war. Her hull was long, low 
in the water, and almost as sharp as a needle; 
and was painted everywhere of a.deep black, re¬ 
lieved only by the blood-red ports—for sho car¬ 
ried six brass carronadcs of a side, besides a long 
twenty-four pounder amidships. Her masts were 
tall and taper, and raked backwards with a saucy 
air. As she glided along the smooth surface of 
the deep, propelled by a gentle breeze, she seemed 
some creation of magic, so noiseless and graceful 
was her movement Groups of men wero visiblo 
leaning motionless over her sides, while a solitary 
sailor on tlio forc-topsoil yard,, splicing a rope, 
added to the careless case of the picture. 

Lazily leaning over the bulwarks on tho quarter¬ 
deck were two individuals, both wearing the un¬ 
dress uniforms of officers in tho American navy. 
One of them was quito a boy, and had tho equip¬ 
ments o'* a midshipman; tho other was of maturcr 
years, though still young. The latter person 
might be about twenty-five years of age; was tall 
in person, with a face of much manly beauty; 
and had that indescribable air of command which 
the possession of authority invariably gives. In 
a word, he was tho chief officer of the brigantine, 
though his rank in the navy was but that of a lieu¬ 
tenant. 

u I do not like this sky," ho said, addressing his 
companion, who was his half-brother, u You can 
sec nothing peculiar in it, I warrant, James; and 
yet it looks as if a white squall was brewing. I 
may as well look at the barometer.” 

“ You do not mean to say that a storm is at 
hand; I can not sco a cloud in the sky.” 

“ Nevertheless I have known as bright an after¬ 
noon close in a hurricane in this latitude,” ho 
suid, as he turned to descend the gnngwny. 


He had not been absent more than a few 
seconds, when ho rc-appcarcd on deck with 
every mark of excitement in his countenance. 
His first words were— 

“All hands shorten sail. A white squall ia 
coming up. Quick for your lives.” 

Ho pointed, as he spoke, to a small cloud which 
had suddenly appeared on the very edgo of the 
horizon, and which was not larger, apparently, 
than a man’s hand. Most of the sailors-had seen 
such a cloud.before, and they looked gravo; all 
sprang to their posts, and in a few minutes the 
vessel was denuded of every rag. 

By this time, short os the interval had been, the 
cloud had increased to a frightful size, and its 
dark, ominous shadow fell upon the waters liko a 
pall. In a few minutes the sun was obscured, 
and the brigantine lay rocking in the blackness; 
whilo fast and threatening that gloomy cloud 
spread itself right and left along the seaboard, and 
extended to the zenith. 

“ There it comes,” at last said Jack Transom, 
tho coxswain of the captain, “hold on, shipmates, 
for your lives.” 

The words had scarcely left his mouth, when a 
strange, awful sound was heard far down in the 
direction whence the squall was coming; gradu¬ 
ally it approached nearer and grew moro distinct; 
the ocean groaned; tho heavens wero like night; 
and finally, with tho roar of a thousand batteries, 
the tempest broke upon the vessel. For some 
seconds, the crew could not see beyond the decks 
of their craft, for, in addition to tho gloom, the 
air was full of blinding spray. Tho brigantine, 
under the first shock, which struck her just abaft 
tho mainmast, heeled over, and seemed for a mo¬ 
ment os if she would never right again; but soon 
she began to move, and gathering headway rapidly, 
launched forth upon her mad career like an eagle 
driving before a thunderbolt. 

It was a terrible sight, that small craft flying 
before the hurricane! Not a rag of canvass was 
visible on her long yards, yet she moved with a 
velocity of which words con give no conception. 
The force of the gale had flattened the ocean as 
level as a table, but clouds of flying spray half 
hid her hull from sight, though her tall masts 
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were seen continually rising abovo the misty 
vapor, the shrouds bellying far out before the 
wind. A landsman would have supposed that the 
next moment would be her last; yet still she 
drove on, seemingly unharmed, like a cutwater 
cleaving the surface of the sea. 

For a considerable space of time, not a word 
was spoken on board the brigantine. When the 
squall first struck her, every one had Beized a 
rope. Careening till her masts wero almost 
parallel to tho waters, there were many who 
feared that all was over; and it was long after 
immediate peril was past, before the crew could 
forget tire awful sensations of that moment. The 
young commander stood on tho quarter deck, 
now watching the spars, now glancing around the 
horizon. Near him was his young lmlf-brothcr, 
who did not, for a singlo instant, take his eyes 
from his face. The captain was the first to 
speak. 


“ We should have been all lost, but for the 
timcl}’ warning of the barometer,” he said, address, 
ing the midshipman, “ But, ha! what is that 7" 
As ho Bpokc, his eye rested on a distant object 
right in tho track of the brignntinc, which, on a 
nearer scrutiny, for they were approaching it with 
frightful rapidity, proved to Ikj a ship on her beam 
ends. The sprny was flying over her in showers, 
so as almost constantly to keep her partially 
obscured, and lienee it was some time before those 
on the brigantine could make out whether any 
living beings were on the wreck. At last a group 
wns discerned clinging to the rails of the quarter, 
deck, and among them there was someting like 
the fluttering garments of a female. 

“ Can that be a woman, James 7" said Ills bro¬ 
ther to the young commander. 

“ I think it is—no f it was tho spray deceived 
me—see! it is the gray hairs of an old mnn.” 
“Look again, I discern the old man, but just 



behind him, and clinging to him—surely that is a 
female.” 

“You are right. Can we do nothing for 
them 7” 

“ Do any tiling for them 7” ejaculated the young 
commander, “Alas! God only can help them 
now. It would bo death to us, os well os to them, 
to attempt a rescue.” 

As lie Bpoko thus in mournful tones, tho brig- 
untine rapidly approached tho wreck Tho sight 
of tho American ship seemed to give hope to the 
unfortunate beings, who could be seen waving 
their hands, and, apparently, shouting for help, 
though their voices were unheard in the tempest. 
Tho female started up and clasped her hands, 
directing her eyes now on her gray-haired com- 
panion,*and now on the brigantine, as if it was 


for her parent more than for herself she cared 
Touched by this spectacle, tho young commnndei 
appeared for an instant to waver. Old Transom 
who stood holding on just beneath the quartci 
deck, caught the expression of tho captain’s eye 
and shaking his head, said, with a freedom gua. 
rantccd by his years, experience, and intimacy 
with tho commander— 

“ It’s no use, Captain Hardy. Them folks will 
never see to-morrow’s sun; the more’s the pity for 
tlic old man and his darter—tho Lord have mercy 
on their souls!” 

The brigantine was now closo upon the wreck, 
which appeared to be that of a largo ship, one of 
tho clumsy West Indiamen'of the age. A biscuit 
might havo been thrown on her decks from 
the American, while tho latter brushed by. Just 
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oa tho brigantino passed, almost within arm’s 
reach, tho fcmalo stretched out her hands with a lost 
effort to solicit aid; and as sho was near enough 
for Hardy to bco that bIio was extremely lovely, 
ho never after forgot tho wild, imploring look 
of tlioso beautiful eyes. Sho seemed somo glori- 
oub sybil, as she stood there with her dark hair 
floating dishevelled over her shoulders. A moment 
more, and tho brigantino had passed. In less than 
fivo minutes tho wreck was no longer visible 
amid the thick spray that covered the surface of 
tho ocean. 

Hour after hour tho brigantine drovo before the 
hurricane, for though tho extreme violence of the 
storm soon abated, it was long before the gale 
entirely lulled. Night fell, indeed, whilo tho tern, 
pest still blow. At length, however, tho wind 
decreased sufficiently to allow the vessel to resume 


her course. But, prior to doing this, the young com 
mandcr resolved to rctraco his steps, in order to 
learn what was the fate of the unfortunate persons 
on tho wreck. Tho head of the brigantine was 
accordingly laid in the proper direction. It was 
now perfectly clear, with the stars shining. As Die 
wind went down, tho waves increased, and there 
was comparatively small headway made, but the 
little craft gallantly struggled against the surges, 
bravely holding on her way, as if sensible that life 
or death might depend on her speed. 

Morning was just breaking, when tho young 
commander came on deck. The brigantine was 
now, as near ns lie could judge, approaching tlia 
vicinity where he had seen the wreck. IIo was 
accompanied by his half-brother. It was with but 
a fuint hope of success, that lie ordered the latter 
aloft to scan the horizon. 


“You have the keenest eye on board, James,” 
ho said; “ Keep a sharp look-out, especially over 
the starboard quarter.” 

Meantime nought could be seen from the deck, 
though a score of eyes were anxiously sweeping 
the bluo waters. The look-outs on tho yards were 
nlso busy, but to no purpose. At last, after half 
on hour’s intense anxiety, the midshipman hailed 
from the cross-trees, where his slight form was 
perched, like that of a bird swinging on the lop. 
most twig of a tree. 

“ What bco you 7” eagerly demanded the com¬ 
mander. 

“I sco a speck over the starboard quarter— 
there, it is lost—now it emerges again info sight j 
it looks like the wing of a sea-gull. No! it is a 
boat—it contains human beings—they are five or 
six in number; and one, yes! one is certainly a 
female.” 
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Such were tho continuous exclamations of the 
youth, as the minutes revealed the true character 
of the object he saw. Wien he had concluded, 
the boat was visible from the deck. 

“ God be praised,” cried the young commander, 
“ Spring aloft, and shake out tlint foretopsail—let 
her have every thing she will carry!” 

All on board partook more or less of this eager- 
ness, and soon the bravo brigantine was stagger¬ 
ing along under a cloud of canvass. By the 
end of half an hour the boat was within a cable’s 
length. 

“Port your helm, quarter master,” eagerly 
cried our young commander. 

As lie spoke, the brigantino shot down towards 
the boat, and rounded to, having the fhiil, cockle 
shell rocking under her bows. In a few seconds 
the rescued'passengers were safe on her deck, 
j Having personally assisted the female on board 
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the brigantine, Hardy would have conducted her aft 
at once; but she would not leave the vessel’s sido 
until her parent was Bale in her arms. Then she 
turned, and with a slight Spanish accent, thanked 
Hardy, in the purest English; for her father, on 
whom tlio task would more properly have devolved, 
seemed as yet incapable of speech. 

Our hero, for such the reader by this time has 
discovered him to be, accompanied tho beautiful 
girl to the door of his cabin, which ho had has. 
tily ordered to be prepared for her; and when tho 
entrance closed on him, it seemed as if sudden 
darkness had fallen upon tho ship. 

—»- 

CHAPTER II. 

in the darkest night, or the bright daylight. 

In earth, or sea, or sky, 

In every home of human thought, 

Will Love be lurking nigh. 

jv. p. mm*. 

The rescued persons consisted of tho skipper of 
the West Indiaman, a portion of his crew, und 
two passengers, a father and his daughter. They 
had considered themselves lost after tho disappear, 
ancc of tho brigantine; but, on the subsidence of 
the storm, one of the men had clambered along 
the sides of tho vessel, and managed to disengage 
tho boat which floated already nearly free. Soon 
after they left the wreck, choosing to trust to their 
new conveyonco rather than to the waterlogged 
vessel. 

Tho passengers, the skipper said, in continu. 
ing his tale, were Cubans. Tho daughter had 
been educated in England, whcnco her lather was 
just bringing her home to his princely residence 
on a sugar estate, not far from Havana, and in 
sight from the sea. Don Jose Segovia was a man 
of immense wealth. Ho had embarked from 
London for Jamaica, whence he was to cross over 
to his own island. 

“Luckily I can set them ashore at once in 
Havana, whither I am bound,” said our hero. 
“ My business is to visit that port, and wait in¬ 
structions for a future expedition. Something 
connected with tho suppression of the piracies 
which, since tho conclusion of the long wars, arc 
now so frequent in tho Gulf of Mexico." 

“ 1 hope it is after tho Black Rover, that you 
are going,” said the skipper. 

“What of him? I never heard the name 
before." 

“ That is because you arc a stranger to these 
seas. But I have heard a dozen or more stories 
of his atrocities. Ho has ravaged tho Gulf for a 
twelvemonth or more, always sailing with a black 
Hag, and a vessel painted black all over. None 
of tho expeditions sent out to catch him, have as 
yet succeeded, Ilis haunt is in one of the low 
islands, it is thought, contiguous to the coast of 
Cuba; and it is more than whispered that ho sells 


his captured goods, under the very nose of the 
Captain General, at Havana. Once, ono of his 
Majesty's frigates nearly came up with tho vcbbcI. 
It was just at daybreak, while ho was murdering 
the crew of a brig. Ab ho was overmatched, ho 
did not stay to plunder, but setting fire to his 
prize, hurried on board his schooner, and with 
every thing that would draw, went off to windward, 
like a duck, Tho frigate gavo ciiaso; but as tho 
villain mado two miles wheru his Majesty’s vessel 
made one, the pursuit was of necessity aban- 
doned.” 

“ I should not wonder if ho was tho buccaneer 
I am after,” said our hero. “ However, I shall 
know all at Havana. Our consul is to give mo 
my directions." 

Tho conversation was now interrupted by tho 
appearance of the fair Cuban and her parent, on 
deck. It was tho first time she had left the pri¬ 
vacy of the cabin since her rescue, and Hardy 
eagerly advanced to meet her. She came for- 
wurd leaning on her father's arm. Never was 
llicro a greater contrast than between sire and 
child. Don Jose was a tall, thin, ceremonious 
personage, of few words, on elaborate toilette, and 
u cold and haughty air: ho evidently considered 
himself superior to other men, and was, conse¬ 
quently, as near to being disagrccablo as a well, 
bred Spaniard could be. His daughter was the 
reverse of all this. Her manners wero frank and 
engaging, though withal dignified. No one could 
resist tho silvery cadences of her voice, or tho 
witchery of her dark, eloquent eye. In personal 
beauty, our horo thought ho had never Been her 
rival. Her face was of tho true Castilian cast, 
oval in shape, with a low, broad forehead, a 
boldly arched nose, full, red lips, and teeth of 
dazzling brilliancy. Her complexion was almost 
a nut-brown, but so transparent that every vein 
could be seen through it: clear and warm, it 
wns that of a Houri. Tho set of her head upon 
the shoulders, was most majestic, and her bust 
was full, and rounded liko that of a Juno. An 
arm that might have entranced a sculptor, a tiny 
hand and foot, a figure of voluptuous grace, and 
a carriage at once easy and dignified, completed 
tlic attractions of this splendid creature. 

We will not dwell upon that, nor many ensu¬ 
ing conversations which occurred between the 
Donna Inez and our hero, whilo tho brigantine 
was voyaging towards Havana. Each interview 
rivetted tho chains of love more firmly around 
the heart of tho young commander. Tho conver. 
sation of his fair guest, was at once sprightly and 
intelligent, so that her mind charmed even more 
than her faco and person. Though Hardy had not 
ventured to clothe in words thu affection which 
inspired him, yet his eyes had more than once inad¬ 
vertently betrayed his secret; but tho cold, reserved 
demeanor of Inez, on such occasions, warned 
liim that he had presumed too far. What, indeed, 
had this beautiful and wealthy heiress, who might 
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command the hand of a grandco of Spain, in com. 
mon with the comparatively penniless, and as yet 
unknown naval officer! 

Yet there were moments when ho almost fan. 
cicd she loved him. Ho remembered old talcs 
of chivalry, and “ladies.fair," rescued from peril, 
who had loved and married their deliverers, 
even though “squires of low degree," But, at 
other times, her reserve convinced him anew, that 
he had no hope. Sometimes our hero affected a 
distant behavior towards his fair guest, rarely ap. 
proaching her side, but pretending to bo busy 
with the duties of tiro vend. At other times, 
lured by one of her witching smiles, ho would 
forget every resolution, and spend hours with her 
on the quarter deck. One of these latter occasions 
happened tho very day they entered Havana. The 
brigantine was slowly approaching the harbor, 
now visible in tho distance, beneath tho silvery 
light of the tropical moon. 

“You will come and bco us at our estate, I 
hope," said Inez. “ Come—you can not always 
be wanted on board tire ship—and I feel sure you 
will not sail for some time." 

Whether tlicro was something peculiar in tho 
tone of the speaker, or whether it was tho mcro 
fact of the invitation proceeding from Inez, and 
not from her father, but the heart of our hero 
bounded, and ho could scarcely restrain himself 
within tho limits of prudence. 

“You feel sure that I will not sail soon," ho 
said. “ Can you read tho future then ?" 

There was a scarcely perceptible tremor in Iub 
voice, which, perhaps, Inez did not notice, for sho 
answered gaily, 

“ Do I not como of a race of sybils 7—the old 
legends of our house, at least, will tell you so. 
And I prophesy, fair sir, incredulous as you seem, 
that you will not leave Havana these two weeks," 

“I fear you have prophesied wrongly this 
time,” said Hardy, laughing, and shaking his 
head, “ for my orders lead mo to expect that my 
detention will not outlast a day or two. But, sup. 
pose I give faith to this prediction," he added, his 
voice again Blightly tremulous, “ will you foretell 
for mo another tiling 7" 

“What iB it7" said Inez, turning suddenly on 
him her fhll, dark eyes; and, oh 2 how the gaze 
of those glorious orbs thrilled to his inmost 
soul. 

He would lrnvo asked her of his own fortune— 
whether he should be blessed with a fortunato 
love—whether sho who stood beside him would 
ever become the partner of his destiny—but he 
dared not. Ho could not peril every tiling by 
such a question. But ho said, 

“ Do you believe in lovo 7" 

She began to smile nrclily, whilo tlioso deep 
orbs wero fixed mischicviously on him. Had she 
penetrated his secret 7 

“ That is not what you would have asked me," 
she said. “Come — confess it was not. You 


wished mo to prophesy, did you not, whether you 
yourself would ever love.” 

Our hero did not dare to meet tho merciless 
raillery of those eyes. 

“Well, then, since you do not answer," she 
continued gaily, “ I will take silence for consent, 
and proceed. Stay, let me look at your hand!" 

She took his broad palm in her own tiny one, 
and proceeded with assumed gravity. 

“All! hero two lines cross—that means that 
you will be thwarted in love. Hero they como to 
an end—that implies that the brightest visions 
fade. Here is another, shaped like an anchor.— 

I suppose that stands for hope. There, what do 
you think of my fortune telling 7" 

She let go the hand suddenly, and looking fhll 
into her listener’s face, laughed merrily. What 
a witch she was! Could she bo amusing herself 
at tiie perplexity depicted in his face. 

“ It is incomprehensible as you arc yourself," 
At last he managed to say. 

She looked at him, then snatched his hand 
again, and, as if a little annoyed recommenced. 

“I will try once more, and endeavor to be 
clearer," sho said. “Hero are two ascending 
lines—they mean that you will come up into our 
mountains to sco me, and that somebody else, 1 
shall not say who, will arrivo simultaneously. 
Hero is a line down the fleshy port of the thumb— 
that foretells that you will leave us in a great hurry, 
for which I presume I shall be sorry—will not 
you 7 Then, here arc a multitude of lines crossing 
and rccrossing—they mean perplexities, and all 
sorts of things, which I am too tired to translate." 
And sho coqucttishly flung down the hand. 

“ Nay! try again," said our hero, encouraged 
beyond conception at her last words, “the third 
time, you know, is always decisive." 

“The third time is fate," said she, seriously. 
“ We may not tempt it. Jesting is well enough 
for the first and second, but never for the third— 
that is too terrible a reality." She turned away, 
and sighed. 

All Hardy’s lato sudden exhilaration vanished. 
“ She has Been my presumption," he said to him* 
self, “ I should not have betrayed myself by such 
fatal eagerness." There was silence for a few 
moments. Then Inez spoke. 

“ I believe," she said, with a smile, “ that my 
serious words frightened you. Never mind. But 
I have told enough of your fortune for tho pre¬ 
sent ; the rest I will reveal when you como to sco 
me. And pray now, Master Curiosity, let me 
retort on you the question—do you believe in 
love 7" 

“ As firmly ns that I live!’’ answered Hardy, 
with emphasis. 

She was silent for nearly a minute, during 
which bIic looked down, and continued tapping on 
the deck with her tiny foot. Then she said, 

“ Well, I do not. It is a vory pretty thing in 
romances, but makes people terribly insipid. 
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Never fall in lovo wliilo you know me, or I shall 
grow tired of your acquaintance.” 

Was there a hidden meaning in thoso words, 
or wero they only tho passing remarks of a gay 
heart? Hardy feared tho formor. Boforo the 
conversation could bo renowod, her father camo 
up, and shortly after, tho two retired to tho cabin. 

At dawn, tho noxt morning, tho brigantino was 
safe at anchor j and, as soon as tho necessary pro- 
liminarics wero over, tho passengers landed. Tho 
old Don formally, but Hardy thought coldly, soli, 
cited tho honor of a visit j but in vain our hero 
looked for a repetition from Inez of tho invitation 
given the evening before. 

“ She has read my feelings," ho said to himself, 
“ and hence will not repoat it. Well, I can forget 
her.” 

And with this proud resolution, ho board 
haughtily to his departing guests. Yet, strango 
to say, ho watched tho receding boat till it touched 
tlio wharf, and then followed its occupants with 
his eyo until they were lost in the crowd on the 
land! g, 

—i— 

CHAPTER III. 

Fare tlieo well, and if forover, 

Still forever fare thee well. 

Byron. 

Tho resolutions of lovers, it is said, are taken 
only to bo broken; and our horo was no exception 
to tho rule. Tho first day after tho departure of 
Inez, ho was firm in his determination to forget 
her ; the second ho began to waver; and tho third, 
discovering that ho would bo delayed at least a 
fortnight before lie could sail, he set forth for tho 
country residence of Don Jose. 

His route, after somo hours of travel, led him 
up into tho hills. At every step ho was tempted 
to pause and gaze on tho beauty of tho prospect. 
All around wero ricli plantations, covering the 
descent into tho valley, tho white houses of tho 
owners gleaming out brilliantly from the dark 
green foliago. Below was the ocean, stretching 
far away to tho north until lost in tho bluo haze 
of the horizon. Tropical trees lifted their tall 
heads around; luxuriant parasito plants grew 
in profusion; and birds of gay plumago flitted 
across tho path, or glanced, like sudden flashes of 
light amid tho thick woods, As ho proceeded, tho 
air became more temporato, until at last, turning 
an angle of tho road, tho lordly mansion of Don 
Jose, stood beforo him. 

The hour was approaching noon, a period of tho 
day when people in that climate are generally 
within doors, and therefore our hero was not sur¬ 
prised to find no one visiblo about tho place. Ho 
rodo up to the lawn and there alighting, set out to 
seek an ontranco to tho house. Tho sound of fall¬ 
ing water, like that of a fountain, led him to the 
back of the dwelling. The door of a sort of con- 


sorvatory wos open boforo him, and as the plash, 
ing seemed to proceed from within, ho bent his 
steps in that direction. Voices attracted his atten¬ 
tion as ho drow noar, and entering tho place, he 
suddenly confronted Inez. Sho was not alone, 
however. A tall, powcrfiilly built, and very hand- 
somo man, whoso swarthy complexion mid darli 
eyes betokened his Spanish blood, was conversing 
with her in an earnest manner. Both looked up 
as tho shadow of our hero fell across tho threshold, 
tho cavalier with a slight frown, and Inez with a 
blush of embarrassment. 

In a momont,' however, every sign of this 
vanished from her face, and advancing eagerly 
sho offered our hero her hand, 

“ Did I not say that I should see you,” she 
said, smiling, “ I knew you would not forget us, 
nny more than wo should ccaso to remember you. 
I am so glad you aro come—father will be 
delighted, I know.” 

So warm a reception charmed our hero, and 
banished from his mind tho impression of her em¬ 
barrassment. Ho could not help looking towards 
hor companion to sco how ho regarded this 
demeanor, for Hardy felt, instinctively, that the 
dark cavalier was a rival. Inez loo, from some 
motive, turned in tho same direction. The 
Spaniard, when ho saw himself observed, nssihncd 
a courteous expression. Inez appeared to think 
her conduct required explanation, for she said, 
addressing him— 

“You see, I have caught tho English fashion, 
Senor Cordova, and givo my hand to welcome my 
friends. But I forgot that I lmd not introduced 
you to Lieutenant Hardy, of tho United States 
Navy; it is ho who rescued my father and myself 
from tho wreck.” 

As bIio finished speaking, she turned towards 
our hero, and their eyes met. In hers thero was, 
for a moment, an expression that thrilled t<> 
Hardy’s soul; it was not love, perhaps, and yet it 
was more than gratitude. Ilis own lit up witli 
sudden joy. Instantly her gaze fell to tho ground, 
nnd tho crimson blushes dyed her fiico and neck. 
But it was only for an instant. Immediately turn¬ 
ing, she led tho way into tho mansion, saying— 

“ But lot mo conduct you, Mr. Hardy, to my 
father. Senor,” and sho bestowed ono of her most 
bowitching smiles on tho dark cavalier, “ will you 
attend us ?” 

These first minutes of our hero’s visit at the 
mansion, wero n typo of all that followed. Day 
after day passed, during which Inez divided Iter 
attentions almost equally between tho two gentle- 
men. They wero both as constantly with her as 
tho customs of tho country, liberalized consider- 
ably by her foreign education, alloVvcd. Each 
felt that tho other wos a rival, but each was out- 
wordly courteous to his opponent. Now Inez 
would seem to favor one, nnd now another. Y el 
even Hardy, irritable ns all lovers arc, could not 
uccuso hor of coquetry in this. Sho treated 
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neither ns nn admirer, but each as a friend. If 
there was any difference in her conduct towards 
them, it was that she behaved towards Hardy 
more ns her own acquaintance, and to Cordova 
moro as that of her father. Yet there was a ccr. 
tain degree of intimacy accorded to tho Spaniard 
that Hardy in vain sought to obtain. Ilis rival 
was frequently allowed tete-a-tetes with Inez, 
which our hero could never get, for whenever lie 
found himself nlono with her, her parent, ns if 
ever on tho watch, was sure to appear. 

Thero was something mysterious in this. Hardy 
could not complain of any want of courtesy on 
tho part of his host, but lie felt that ho was less 
a favorite than Cordova with tho old Castilian. 
x His jealous heart soon divined tho reason. His 
rival was a Spaniard, a rich hidalgo it was said, 
while ho was a foreigner, and poor. Tho senti¬ 
ments of Inez towards him wero not so clear. 
She always appeared pleased with his socioty, but 
sometimes sho was reserved; and then again slio 
exhibited a cordiality in her mannor which niado 
Hardy’s heart dance. Tho prcsonco of Cordova 
always seemed to bo a restraint on her. In short, 
our hero was bewildered. On tho whole ho 
dospaired. and yet just sufficient liopo was loft, alive 
in his breast to retain him at tho mansion. But ho 
grew daily moro in love than ever. 

Ho lmd been a guest of Don Joso about a week, 
when ono morning early, he took a stroll in tho 
grounds. Down in tho valley long gangs of 
slaves wore visible, going to their work; while, in 
tho distance, tho bluo sea stretched fur away. 
Suddenly, at a turn in tho walk, ho met Inez. 
During the night ho had been reflecting on his 
position, and had come to tho conclusion that it 
was folly for him to remain, so ho thought this a 
good opportunity to unnouiico his decision. 

“ I am going to-morrow!” ho said. “ Ilavo 
you any commands for Havana?” 

Inez turned suddenly upon him, her fuco por. 

iectly bloodless. 

“ Going !" sho exclaimed. Then, as if ashamed 
of her emotion, sho colored over brow and 
bosom, and looked upon tho ground. Immediately 
after, sho suid. “ You tako mo by surprise—wlmt 
can you mean ?—surely you are not offended ?" 

Sho finished with a glanco of anxious inquiry. 

“ I must bo back at my ship,” replied Hardy, 
scarcely knowing what ho said, for ho was moro 
than ever perplexed by her behavior. 

“ But you arc not olfendcd ?” sho persisted. 

“ Oh! no,” ho cried eagerly. 

“ Then, wlmt is it ?" 

“ I must return—duty—my lottors—” 

“ Pshaw! Mr. Hardy, you know better,” said 
Inez, in her peculiar manner, half wilful, half 
playful. “ You told mo tho day you came, that 
you need not go back for a fortnight, and scarcely 
a wcok has yet passed. As for letters, I know 
you have received none. Duty! your duty, fair 
sir, is to stay here as long as you can, and make 


yourself agreeable. I will have nono of this 
playing truant. But, como now," and sho laid 
her hand again frankly on his arm, and dropping 
her half-jesting tone, spoke in an earnest manner; 

“ tell me, what whim is this ?” 

Hardy did not know wlmt to say. IIo was on 
the point of confessing his love, and telling her 
that jealousy was tho causo of his conduct j but 
he felt ashamed to acknowledge tho latter, and 
ho feared, moreover, tho result of his confession. 
IIo resolved, therefore, to continuo hiding his 
secret in his own bosom. Still it was necessary 
to speak, and scarcely awaro wlmt ho said, he 
asked abruptly, that which lmd nearly betrayed 
his wltolo heart. 

“ Do you lovo this Spaniard, Inez?" 

Sho looked embarrassed for an instant, but then 
burst into a merry laugh, as she answered, 

“ What a question ! But I see how it is. You 
think I am too much with him, and you find it 
solitary. Jealous a little. Now, is not that it ?" 

Sho looked at him with her eyes sparkling with 
mischief. Tho first thought of our lioro was, 
that Inez penetrated his jealousy and irritation, 
and laughed at it. Ho replied under these feelings. 

“ I have no right to expect you,” ho said coldly, 
“to bcstow'your time on mo, and indeed, never 
claimed it.” 

Tho magnificent orbs of Inez flashed fire, and 
sho drew herself up with dignity. 

“ You forget, sir,” she said, “ that if you choose 
to bo rude, I, having no right to punish you in a 
different manner, must assert the liberty of my 
sex, and so I bid you good morning." 

Sho turned away; but, before she had proceeded 
threo steps, was overtaken by Hardy. 

“ Forgivo me,” he said. “ I did not know wlmt 
I said. I lmvo been unpardonably rude.” 

Her eyes gushed full of tears, to hide which she 
averted her head; but sho extended her lmnd, and 
Hardy felt that he wns forgiven. Her emotion 
made him forget all his resolutions. Hurried 
away by his love, ho pressed her hand, and said, 

“Oh! Inez, must 1 go? Muy I not stay, and 
stay forever?" 

The instant ho spoke, ho would have given 
worlds to recall his words; for Inez, suddenly 
withdrawing her lmnd, retreated a paco or two. 
Sho did not avert her fucc, however, though it 
was covered with blushes; but steadily regarded 
him. Tho color, however, soon left her cheeks, 
and sho gazed at him moro in sorrow than in 
anger. 

"Now you must, indeed, go,” sho said, being 
tho first to speak. " I was so lmppy in this visit, 
I thought you would bo my friend—but that is 
past.—You must, indeed, go, Mr. Hardy,” she 
continued, with more composure, “ and go to-day.” 

As she concluded, she extended her hand as if 
for a furowell. Hardy was almost distracted at 
his indiscretion, but he could not part thus. Now 
that he had declared his passion, he was deter 
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mined to know all, for in tho behavior of Inez, 
there was a mystery ho could not fathom. 

“Stay—ono word, Inez—why should I go7 
Do you despise my suit — do you scorn tho 
suitor 7” 

She hesitated a moment: then sho said, 

“No—heaven knows it is not that! As a 
friend," and sho laid an emphasis on tho word, 
“ as a friend, I was glad to see you; but it was 
wrong, you ought not to have been here, nor 
ought I to havo wished it." 

“ Then you love another 7" 

She was silent, her eyes averted; but her hcav- 
ing bosom showed her agitation. 

“You love tills Spaniard, this Cordova,” said 
Hardy, speaking with difficulty, as if ho hated 
to breatho tho name. 

Still sho was silent, and now terribly agitated. 

“ I will not curse him,” said Hardy. “ But no 
one can tell what is in my heart. I will go away 
before I meet him, lest I do that of which I 
should repent.” 

“Stay ono moment," cried Inez, grasping his 
arm eagerly. “ I do not love him.” 

“ Bless you for those words,” exclaimed Hardy, 
seizing her hand and kissing it. 

But Inez drew it away, and rotreating from 
him, continued, 

“Nevertheless, I am going to marry him. 
There, now, curse me, if you will." 

Our hero stood like one thunderstruck. Several 
moments passed in silence. At lost lie said, 

“There is some terrible mystery hero. You 


are not one, Inez, to sacrifice yourself according 
to tho custom of your country, to ono you do not 
love. You have been educated in a land where 
domestic happiness is a reality, and you know 
such can only bo attained by a union of hearts. 
What docs it mean 7 You do not lovo me, but 
accept mo ns a brother, and let mo cxtricato you 
from this horrible doom.” 

The countcnanco of Inez had been agitated 
while Ilardy spoke; but, when ho finished, bIio 
shook her head sadly, and replied, 

“There is no mystery—at least you can do 
nothing for me.” Then she essayed a faint smilo 
as sho said, “do you not remember I predicted 
you should meet another gentleman hero? But 
have you forgotten that I promised to finish tell¬ 
ing your fortuno if you visited mo 7 Well—I 
prophecy for you a brilliant fortune, and, and," 
hero her voice faltered, “a happy union with 
somo fair girl of your own bcautifhl land. God 
bless you! We shall not meet again on earth; 
but, perhaps, in heaven, where there is no more 
sorrow, I may recognise you as a brother." 

Steps were heard approaching, as she extended 
her hand, whilo her eyes swam in tears. Our 
hero stooped down, and kissed her fair palm; 
then murmuring a blessing on this beautiful, but 
evidently sorrowing creature, he rushed down a 
neighboring walk. 

In fifteen minutes, ho was on his way to Ha¬ 
vana, having left his compliments for Don Segovia, 
who had not yet risen. 

(2b be continued.) 
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THE GOBBLER OP NANTASKET. 


II onillll J. FIII1IOH. 


—Here's the smell of the blood yet—ohl oh! oh!'*—M acbeth. 


. iOROH upon a time,-as old-fashioned ftory-tel- 
iers say, there dwelt, in the good town of Nan- 
taahet, a little, notable oobbler, who filled the 
neighborhood doily with,the olaok of his hammer, 
groin sunrise to b unset a more vigorous awl was 
not plied in town. But no sooner bad day de- 
psrted than the honoh was moved away, the lap- 
stone laid np, and tho cobbler hied away to the 
villaee inn. whero in one comer of the ample 
chimney, with his mug of beer before him, he wob 
accustomed to harangue his clique of -admirers 
about the embargo, the tariff,* the last news from 
England, our relations in China, and the various 
other matters whioh, in bye-gone times, pmzled 
so many wise and hoary heads. On all these 
sabjcets our cobbler, after early twilight, was a 
perfect oracle, having read the history of Eng¬ 
land by Oliver Goldsmith, and being actually a 
Subscriber for a newspaper,, Not a negotiation 
mlsoarried, but he showed how it might have 
been conoluded; at every battle lost abroad he 
proved in what way the defeated general had 
erred; and Napoleon, if the cobbler was to be 
believed, might have been reigning to this day, if 
he bad bit followed our hero’s advice. At such 
times how eloquent he grew I The very air with 
whioh he took the pipe from his mouth, and 
thumped upon the table with his brawny hand, 
infallibly mode his audienoe gape with wonder, 
and his adversary scratch his head in his puzzle 
to reply. Few could compete with the little old 
cobbler; and so it came to pass that at lost he 
grew; to be quite a dictator, laying down the law 
much like Addison at "Wills’, or glorious old John 
in his balcony. No matter who might advance 
m opinion, no one saw its correctness .until lei- 
Bnrely taking his 1 pipe from his mpotb, and 
whiffing away till the smoke onrled fantastically 
upward to the celling, he 

■ “Shook hfa ambrosial curls, arid gave the nod.” 

?. The lUtle.cobblee pipreover^ad at times been 
an officer of ,-a town meeting, and-once indeed 
iWa ohoBen an;inspector of thq election. Upon 
the memory of these .honors he lived. He had 
uleo a'great, turn for-courts,! was known to hold 
thejudgeainhigfr reverence, deemed, it quite a 


distinction to be summoned as a witness, and 
having once sued a man for a debt, was con¬ 
stantly detailing what his lawyer said, and how 
energetically $he court charged the jury in his 
favor. You were sure to get into his good graces 
at once by reminding him thereof. Could ho 
have been a juryman ho would have been de¬ 
lighted. Bat that honor was confined to free¬ 
holders, in tho generation where his lot was cast; 
and all ho owned was his bench, his lapstone, 
and a side of leather. So he had to pocket his 
hard fate as he beat could. 

It so happened that about this time there came 
to .tho village a fat, red-faced tailor, who having 
been the tavern orator of the town he come from, 
set about attempting, as Boon as he was settled 
at Nantasket, the dethronement of the cobbler. 
But this was no easy task. The old fellow was 
as sly as a fox, and, not knowing the metal of tho 
new-comer, never even entered into an argument 
with him. He only cocked up his little snubnoao 
whenever the tailor was mentioned. But the 
latter did not despair. He took a shop right 
opposite the stall of the cobbler, put in it a new- 
faahioned kind of casement called a bow window, 
and filled it from top to bottom with gloBBy coats 
and colored pictures of the fashions. The women 
were delighted, and having always hated Aransa 
because he was a bachelor, soon teased their 
spouses into high notions of the tailor’s eloquence. 
All the disaffected and envious likewise swelled 
hia ranks, so that at last tho empire became 
divided: and while the cobbler harangued in the 
chimney corner, tho waggish tailor declaimed at 
the porch beside the door. 

One morning, just as the cobbler was sitting 
down to work, he noticed on unusual bustle in 
the street. Early as it was, a goodly portion of 
the townsfolk were already up, and little groups 
of men stood talking before the closed houses, or 
were hurrying down to the village landing. A 
short distance off, the tailor, mounted on a pOBt, 
was gesticulating violently to a crowd ofhearers. 
Amasa, at this sight, checked his curiosity, lit 
his pipe, took upihis last, and began to pelt 
away. But just then a hurrah met his ear. It 
was a part of the crowd cheering the tailor. Ho 
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could appear indifferent no longer. He threw 
down hig jammer, smashed his pipe to atoms, 
kioked his benoh oyer, and flinging his apron 
after it set off to the landing in an agony of 
wrath, envy, and ambition. 

“ Make way—hero comes the man we want,” 
shouted & detachment of his partisans, as they 
saw him approaching. The old fellow, gratified 
by such homage, mended his pace, the orowd. 
opened before him, and there stood the two 
rivals, eyeing each other like game-cooks: the 
one panting with his race, and the other with 
the excitement of speaking. 

The truth was, the tailor was the cause of it 
nil. He and a crony of his having been fishing 
down the bay, Jmd brought back intelligence of 
a dead body washed up by the tide. The news 
spread like wild fire, waking all Nantasket an 
hour before its time. 

The cobbler had arrived in the very ntok of 
time. The tailor was declaiming against a pro¬ 
position, first started by one of the cobbler’s 
chums, that a ooroner’s jury should be empanelled 
to examine the corpse and collect evidence of the 
murder. For that a homicide had been perpe¬ 
trated no one appeared to doubt 

The cobbler saw that the time had come when 
he must assert his supremacy, and bo instead of 
avoiding battle, he courted it like a valiant man¬ 
at-anna. He perceived at once which way the 
popular feeling ran. Besides, if he took sides 
with the townsfolk, and routed the tailor from 
the field, his ambition would be gratified in get¬ 
ting a place upon the jury, for the coroner always 
made his selection indifferently from those at 
hand. "Who knew, besides, but he might even 
be the foreman? And if it really was a murder, 
and the murderer should be caught and tried, 
what an important person would the foreman of 
this coroner’s jury be! 

“A dead body’s a thing, fellow-citizens,” he 
began, “that ought to be inquired into. There’s 
been foul, bloody, unnatural, cannibal murder 
committed, and it Bhould be sifted to the bottom. 
It’s matter for a orowner’s jury. Who knows but 
the murderer may even now stalk abroad—in our 
midst perhaps—and that a jury might discover 
marks by whioh he should be detected?—though 
for that matter,” he continued, looking hard at 
the tailor, “they needn't go far for 'em; for I’ve' 
always said some people were no better than they 
should be.” i 

“Hurrah for neighbor Amasa,” roared a rag- < 
ged hanger on. ] 

“Huiidl” Bang another, “how he pitches it j 
into Snip. I calkerlate that’s laying it on thick f 

uny ho\o." ' 


One would have thought, that, if the tailor had 
been as wary a bird as the cobbler, he would, 
after these demonstrations, have remained quiet; 
bat he continued hinting at its expense, and the 
probability that the tide woulcl wash away the 
body before the jury could get to the beach. 
The oobbler, at this, bristled up, and in a pretty 
loud tone remarked, 

“What's expense to publio justice? I don’t 
see why some people oppose investigation—for 
my part, I’ll not sleep till it’s sifted, sifted, rir, 
to the very bottom-^-wherc’s the crowner?” 

The uproar now grew tremendous; the oobbler 
and the jury were the cries; and the partisans 
of the tailor were forced to hide their diminished 
heads. 

At last the coroner came, and that high func¬ 
tionary, after elbowing his way through the 
crowd, was greatly startled at the news, par¬ 
ticularly when he found how unanimous was the 
public will that he should sift the matter. Not 
wishing to be outdone by the cobbler’s alacrity, 
he vowed he would nover shave till the body had 
been found and due measures taken to arrest the 
murderer. 

The cobbler’s triumph was now complete; bat 
it did not 8top hem. He was resolved to be fore¬ 
man of the jury, and after a little manoeuvring 
his ambition was gratified. Amid the cheers of 
the excited townsfolk the party Bet forth. The 
tailor, however, who should have been their 
guide, was missing, and so it happened that they 
started with no information exoept that the body 
was “near the point” Now, unluckily, there 
were two points. But the cobbler vffwed they 
would soon find it nevertheless. Only, as they 
started, he hinted to several of his partisans, to 
keep a watch over the tailor, “for,” added he, 
prophetically, “he knows more of this affair, 
depend on’t, than he ohooses to tell.” 

The bay coast was a low, sandy beach, frontr 
ing out toward the ocean, and almost destitute 
of verdure. Just above high-water-mark a range 
of sand hills skirted the shore, undulating the 
horizon and giving a bleak and barren aspect 
to the scene. On the opposite side of the bay 
rose up a line of hills and headlands, behind 
whioh towered the blue topB of the distant moun¬ 
tains. The whole coast was the scene of many 
a wild legend ; and tradition reported that buc¬ 
caneers had buried treasures tbeie. Haunted 
spots were pointed out where shadowy forms hid 
aotually been seen. Of these spectral spots, Point 
Heverelrik was the moat tearful, and tew men 
ventured to approach it after dusk. 

It was long past noon when the oobbler and 
Ms jury reached the beach, and as they mounted 
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dm of the low sandhills the long line of ooaal 
opened before them. The ran wee still intensely 
hot' Th'e.wind haddiedaway leaving it a dead 
oalm; not a shrub or tree Wee near to eheltei 
them; and the atmosphere undulated haiily in 
the sultry sunshine.' The tide was down, bat on 
the 'flood. The- breakers rolled in, the foam 
combing along their crests, and then their dark 
well tumbling headlong into foam. A few fowl 
ran along before the oreamy sea water that oamc 
sliding np the sand, or nimbly followed the re¬ 
ceding undertow. Not a oloud was seen on high. 

A mile in the offing a solitary sloop, with its 
tingle'tall mast and enormous mainsail, swung 
latily upon the glittering deep; while away in 
the distance, like white-winged gulls, a few sails 
flashed in -the sunshine. There was no sound 
but the roar of the. surf and the wash of the 

nndarfnw T?nnr on/ito DM mi\M ilflaAlatn ilian a 

barren sea coast in the heat of a summer’s day. 

"It arn’t Point Neversink, I guess,” said th> 
oobbler to his jury, not earing to visit that spot 
if he eould avoid it, and contenting himself witl> 
a long survey through a very old, short-sighted 
spy-glass, "and so, gentlemen, we’ll sarch Point 
Woonsocket," and the eager inquirers, big will > 
their mission, followed the oobbler a mile or twi> 
up the ooast 

But their search was nnsuooesaful. The/ 
walked all over Point Woonsooket, went around 
every sand hill, and peered' into every hole left 
by the tide. But all was in vain. At last the/ 
gave it up, called a oounoil, and resolved re- 
luotantlyto visit Neversink, hoping to reaoh it 
before dark. But when evening came on, the/ 
were still a mile or so from the point At last 
the sun went down behind the distant hills, 
bringing their blue outline out in bold relief, am I 
dyeing the disthnt sky with purple and gold. 
The breese .began to freshen, its low wailin/ 
coming to the ear with an unearthly sound. Th > 
people of a ooast are always superstitious, anil 
tte worthy jury were not a whit behind thei? 
.neighbors. Every man of it had seen som > 
strange tight, or knew those who had; and a) 
for the oobbler he was the very prince of ghost- 
seeers and story-tellers. So it happened, a> 
t*iKght deepened, and they drew nearer to th > 
haunted Point, that their pace slackened, the/ 
walked all in a heap, their voiees sank into whls ■ 

' Tsrs, stories that made the hair stand on en 1 
dnaltted, and imperceptibly they worked them ■ 
•elves up into that half frightened state in whiol - 
dbildveu paaa a church-yard at night. It woul 1 
have done anyskeptio in apparitions good, to se > 
the oobbler meantime. Though quaking in hi' 
•hoes, he forced himself to so a few uacea hi* 


advance. His form half lost' in the dim twilight, 
he was seen, beokoning on his lagging followers, 
cheering their spirits and his own by whistling 
lustily, and all the time looking anxiously around 
or starting at the sound of the wind moaning 
across the sand hills. 

"Harki” suddenly whispered one of the group, 
"did you hear anything ahead!” 

"No—you didn’t—did you!” replied the oob¬ 
bler, coming to a dead halt, and scarcely speak¬ 
ing for fright. . 

They listened eagerly; each one looking the 
others by turns in the faoe. Sure enough a low, 
indescribable sound was heard on the other tide 
of the sand lulls, as if coming from something on 
the beach. 

“It’s a groan, isn't it!” gasped one with a 
blanahed face. 

"There’s Pint Neversink just ahead.” faltered 
another, and sinking his voioe to the lowest whis¬ 
per, he added, “it’s nigh here they say Kidd 
buried his treasure and murdered hiB prisoners.” 

"There it is again, deacon—what shall we 
dot” said another, clinging to the ehurch dig¬ 
nitary, as if safety was to be had there. 

“We'd better go baok,’ hadn’t we!” asked the 
deacon,in reply. 

The oobbler had his own feelings, and was 
half disposed to take the advioe. But when he 
thought how much it would redound to v hls 
courage if he kept on’, and how the tailor would 
triumph if he returned, he resolved to persevere. 
So having repeated all the verses of Soripture 
that he knew, he boldly proceeded ahead to re¬ 
connoitre. But as he was a sensible man, and 
saw no eall for unnecessary noise, he took off his 
hat, and began to creep silently and stealthily 
toward the sand hill, stopping and putting his 
ear to the ground to liBten, and then orawling a 
step or two further on. At last the outline of 
his head and neok was. just visible in the dark¬ 
ness, boldly defined against the sky as he lifted 
it cautiously above the profile of the hill. In a 
minute or two he drew it softly baok, like a 
turtle retreating into his shell, and motioned for 
bis followers to oome on. Bat they did not move 
an inoh. The boldest of them at last ventured 
to petition the oobbler to return. 

"What’s the matter with yout” said the em¬ 
boldened foreman, but etill speaking in a whis¬ 
per, "it’s only the tide washing agin the body, 
and not a groan.” 

“The body I—is it there!” eagerly asked the 
deacon. 

“I saw It just below high-water-mark,” an¬ 
swered the cobbler, “large and kind of dark 
tike.” 
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“OhI I knew this was the Pint,’* ejaoulated 
the deacon, recovering spirit, “and I thought 
the noise waa nothingafter all, : only you all 
seemed to think differently^ •, i- ■ 

Nothing wae now heard of but going on; the 
fright of the valorous jurymen waa dissipated; 
and each man aeemed blg with the consequence 
the discovery would give him with his townsman. 
But there was still enough of thelr>late feelings 
left in them to: make them converse in whispers. 

“There, gentlemen, it is, and yonder- are the 
tracks of the men who visited it this morning,” 
solemnly said the oobbler, as they reaohed the 
brow of the hill; and he pointed about twenty 
yards off to a dark, shadowy object on the beach. 

41 And that’s a real murdered man—oh! the 
wiokedness of the human heart 1" ejaoulated the 
deacon. 

41 Follow me!” boldly said-the oobbler, de¬ 
scending the hill. 

“It’s half oovered by Band, ain’t It!” whis¬ 
pered one. 

“It’s not very^ng,*' Bald another, “don't it 
seem to you to grow smaller?” 

“Hush, didn’t its arm move then?” gasped a 
third, coming to a dead halt. 

“Pooh I” answered the cobbler, with fftroed 


boldness, but also stopping, “It’s only the tide 
tossing the limb/’ • 

They were now within a few yards of the long 
sought for oorpse,-but hitherto it had been too 
dark for them to see it distinctly. Just, how¬ 
ever, as the oobbler spoke, the‘moon broke sud¬ 
denly forth, sheeting the white*-coast in silver, 
and disclosing to - their eager gave, in the dead 
body before them, the dark form and gaunt pro¬ 
portions of—* nuai Nhwtoundland non. 

The laugh was so loud against the poor little 
oobbler, and the waggiBh tailor boasted so much 
of the success of his joke, that-one morning the 
stall of Amasa was found unopened, 1 and when 
the neighbors broke into it they discovered that 
he had, with all his tools and chattels, left the 
town in the night. He was never afterward 
heard* of in Nantaaket, and the waggish tailor, 
by general assent, succeeded to his chimney 
corner. A few there were of his former oronies, 
who would now and then sigh for the good old 
times when the cobbler ruled the roast: but the 
great mass of his fellow townsmen—alas! for 
earthly fame—soon forget both him and his elo¬ 
quence. New men and now measures reigned 
in Nantaaket; and no one now remembers the 
oobbler, &ave only his veracious chronicler. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

This, by his tongue, should be a Monlngue! 

Fetch mo my ropier, boy. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

IIardy arrived at Havuna in a condition of the 
most hopeless despondency. During the ride ilia 
mind had been occupied wholly in endeavoring to 
unravel the mystery that enveloped Inez. Ho 
could come to no conclusion, except that she was 
bound, by some old promise or other, to marry 
Cordova, though she did not love him. But our 
hero was equally convinced, that she did not lovo 
himself. Her agitation he ottributed to the pain 
she felt in cheeking the ItopcB of one to whom she 
owed her life. 

Ho would havo sought in activity somo re¬ 
source from sorrow 5 but the consul had not yet 
learned in what direction to find the pirate, whom 
Hardy was sent to seek. For some weeks prior 
to the arrival of tho brigantine, this dreaded rover 
had suddenly disappeared from tho Gulf, and 
though it was believed ho had only changed tho 
scene of his operations, and not abandoned his 
profession, there had been, as yet, no informa¬ 
tion received of his whereabouts. Henco Hardy 
was forced to continue inactive. To find relief 
from regret, I 10 mingled in tho amusements of the 
place. 

Ho lmd been at Havana about a week, when, 
one evening, he lounged into a public gambling 
house, then in Cuba, as now in Mexico, a species 
of foshionablo exchange. As lie entered, his ears 
were greeted by an unusual hubbub. Every body 
seemed crowding around ono of tho tables. Curi¬ 
osity impelled him to push forward, when tho first 
person that met his sight, was his hnlf brother, 
conspicuous in tho centre of the group. Tho 
youth appeared considerably excited, but not less 
so than many around him. What astonished 
Hardy most, was that all seemed to be addressing 
James, some telling him to try again, others ad- 
vising him not to tempt luck too far. 

Pushing his way through tho crowd, our hero 


soon found himself at the faro table. He laid his 
hand on the shoulder of his half brother, and said, 
somewhat sharply, 

“What docs all this mean, James?” 

Tho lad appeared abashed, on recognizing our 
hero, and coloring, hung down his head. Hardy 
did not have to wait long for an explanation, how- 
ever, fijr a dozen of tho bystanders immediately 
began tho stqry. 

It appeared that tho lad had entered the lmll 
that night, with ono of his fellow midshipmen, 
and had, for tho first time, been induced to play. 
Ho hnppcncd to havo several hundred dollars with 
him, belonging to the ship, all or which was soon 
staked and lost in tho excitement of playing. 
When he found himself a beggar, remorse awoke. 
Almost frantic, he turned awuy, and wbb about to 
leave tho place, but recollecting that ho had a 
real remaining in his own purse, he drew it forth, 
and staking it, desired tho banker, with bitter 
I irony, to nllow it to remain until lie returned. He 
then suffered himself to bo dragged, rather than 
led by his companions, into the next room, whero 
tho midshipman, thinking to rally his spirits, or¬ 
dered some wine, and insisted on his drinking it, 
Tho two were still discussing the liquor, James 
almost stupified with remorse, when several gen- 
tlcmcn rushed from the gambling hall, inquiring 
for him; and, on finding him still present, fairly 
carried him back. Tho real, which he had 
staked, never expecting to see it again, had won 
every time, by ono of those extraordinary chances 
which sometimes happen, and, doubling itself at 
every throw, wos now augmented to n heap of 
gold. Tho cards had been dealt tho fourteenth 
time, just as our hero approached. 

“Como away, James,” said Hardy, authorita. 
tivcly, when ho had heard this explanation. “Yon 
never should havo been hero.” 

“ It is his brother,” remarked a spectator. 

Tho banker gave a sneer, but said nothing. 
However, some companion remarked. 

“Brother or not, this is a pretty timo to stop. 
Show tho bank a chance. 
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“I say you must come uwuy,” quietly re¬ 
marked Hardy, laying his hand on his half 
brother. 

“ There is two thousand and twenty-four dollurs 
down," said the banker, slmflling tho cards, and 
looking at the lad. “Will you bet again, sir! Tho 
table must go on.” 

Our hero made no answer, but swept the gold 
aside, and nodding to his brother's companion to 
take care of it, led the lad away. 

“I say that was cool,” said u voice in the 
crowd. 

“ It is next door to robbery,” said tho confede¬ 
rate, “ the luck would havo turned the next time; 
gentlemen ought not to play unless they play fair, 
and keep at it.” 

“ It's a piece of swindling, in my opinion, ar¬ 
ranged beforehand,” said a new voice. “ I don’t 
helievo the lad is the fellow’s brother at all.” 

Hardy by this time, reached tho door, but 
something in the tone of the last speuker, struck 
him as familiar, and giving his brother into 
charge of the midshipman, lie turned back into 
the room. The remarks lie had heard had clmfcd 
him a good deal, but this last one sent tile augry 
blood in torrents to his brow. * 

“Who said I and this boy were confederates7” 
he asked sternly, walking straight up to the table, 
and looking around. Almost the first person his 
eye fell upon, was his successful rival, Cordova, 
who, with a sneer on his lips, was regarding our 
hero from tho other sido of tho table. Hardy 
thought he had recognized the voice. 

“ I said it,” replied tho Spaniard; “ and I say it 
again, swindler.” 

This opprobious epithet, thus hurled in his teeth, 
almost made our hero besido himself with rage: 
he sprang over tho table at one leap; and the next 
instant Cordova lay on the floor, felled by a single 
blow of Hardy’s arm. 

The Spaniard rose to his feet, livid with rage. 
His eyes flashed like those of a tiger, and drawing 
a dagger from his bosom, lie rushed at our hero. 
But tho crowd had interposed by this time, and tho 
two combatants were forcibly separated. The tu- 
mult was already attracting tho attention of tho 
guard, and as both parties were in danger of 
arrest if they remained, Hardy and his antagonist 
were immediately hurried away by officious well 
wishers. 

“ You will hear from him before an hour,” said 
a French naval officer, with whom our hero had 
an acquaintance, and who, happening to be pre- 
sent at the fracas, had attended Hardy home. “ By 
tho bye, do you know ho is tho best swordsman in 
Havana, os well as tho best shot 7” 

“ I am not tho advocate of duels,” said Hardy 
calmly, “ but in this cose I shall not hesitate to 
fight. The insult was wholly gratuitous. Besides, 
by insulting mo thus in a foreign port, he insulted 
my flag. Whether he is a good or bad shot does 
not influence me a whit,” 


“ Pray, do not misunderstand me—I did not 
suppose it would. 1 made the remark only with a 
view to learn your own proficiency with sword or 
pistol, or both. As the challenged party, you have 
tlie choice of weapons.” 

“ I shall choose pistols,” said our hero, “ 1 mny 
depend on you, I suppose, to settle preliminaries?” 

“Certainly, man ami” 

“ By the bye,” said Hardy, “ do you know much 
of this Cordova?” 

“ Tho very question I was going to ask you," 
replied the French officer. “I thought him an 
old enemy of yours, for, do you know, there was 
an asperity in his tone that wub full of meaning. 
He evidently knew something of you, and intended 
to insult you. It looks to me as if the scene at 
the furo table was only used as an excuse to get 
up a duel with you.” 

“ I have met him before,” said Hardy, “ and 
we were not exactly on tho best terms; but nei¬ 
ther ever was rude or insolent. It was under cir¬ 
cumstances, however, where I could learn nothing 
of him. What do you know 7" 

"Very little. I believe ho is very rich, and 
talks of settling here. I often see him at tho faro 
table, where ho plays high. One or two persons 
there seem to know more of him than they choose 
to tell. He is, perhaps, some, fugitive from the 
Spanish Colonics, who has plundered the patriots 
nnd fled—a man of that stamp, you know, would 
not care to be recognized.” 

Here tho conversation ceased, for a servant in- 
formed our hero that a cavalier waB below, who 
desired to see him. The stranger proved to be an 
officer of tho garrison, with a message from Cor- 
dovn. Hardy referred the visitor to his friend, and 
withdrew, leaving them to settle the arrangements 
for a meeting. These were soon determined. It 
was agreed that the parties should meet at day¬ 
break, at a designated spot just without the city 
The French officer promised to call for our hero 
in time, and then took his leave. 

It was not until he was alone that Hardy began 
coolly to reflect on his position. Ilis early edu¬ 
cation had taught him that it was wrong to take 
the life of a fellow-crcaturc in private combat; but 
this opinion had been considerably weakened by the 
sentiments prevalent in the navy: so that, on the 
whole, lie could not regret tho step he was about 
to take. It would never do, lie said to himself, for 
an American officer, after giving a public blow, to 
decline affording satisfaction for it. Perhaps some 
personal feeling mingled in this decision, though 
he was not aware of it: his antagonist was his 
successful rival, and our hero hated him none the 
less on that account. 

He wrote a letter to his half brother, and placed 
it where it would be found, in case of his death; 
after which lie examined his pistols, and then laid 
himself down to sleep. But, for some lime he 
could find no repose. He had taken life in battle 
more than once, but never in a duel; and the 
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approaching meeting, therefore, filled him with I 
solemn thoughts. Finally ho fell asleep, nd 
slumbered so soundly, that ho did not awake 
until tlio French officer laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“You sleep soundly," said his second, “and I 
am glad to bcc it. Your nerves will be all tho bet¬ 
ter for it. I have a slight breakfast laid for us: 
after partaking which, we must be off, for it is 
getting late.” 

In half an hour they were on tire road, and in 
half an hour more had gained tho appointed 
ground. Day was just breaking. Tho other 
party had not yet como, and so they sat down to 
wait. But minuto passed after minute, without 
tho arrival of Cordova; and after an hour had 
elapsed, the Frcncli officer insisted on returning 
to the city. 

“ You shall post him as a coward," he said. 

“ This is a pretty poltroon for you." 

The surprise of the officer was not less than 
Hardy’s, when, on regaining tho city, thoy found 
Cordova's second, who informed them that, on 
going for his principal at tho appointed hour, ho 
discovered that ho had left tho city. 

" No one can give any cluo to hiB whereabouts," 
lie said. “ He has shown tho white feather. Had 
I known what a craven ho was, gentlemen, I 
Bliould have had nothing to do .with him." 

Beforo noon tho city rang with the flight of 
Cordova. Those who only knew him casually, at¬ 
tributed it to cowardice, but others who under¬ 
stood him better, were convinced that Bomo im- 
perativc reason existed for his sudden disappear¬ 
ance. Our hero was among the latter. Ho could 
not shako off tho feeling that tho departure of Cor¬ 
dova was, in some way, connected with Inez, and 
he feared, forboded harm to her. 


CHAPTER V. 

Was ever woman in this humor wooed T 
Was ever woman in this humor wont 
I'll have her. 

Richard lit. 

We must now go back a few days, and resumu 
our narrative at the mansion of Don Jose. 
Taking up the thread of events then on the 
morning of Hardy’s departure, wo shall account 
for the appoaranco of Cordova in Havana. 

Tho approaching footsteps, whose sound had pro¬ 
duced the final separation of Inez and our hero, 
proved to be those of Cordova, who, emerging into 
sight at tho end of an avenue soon after Hardy 
disappeared, joined Inez. Beforo ho reached the 
latter, slio had a moment to composo her agitated 
countenance. He noticed, however, the traces of 
tears in her eyes, which confirmed him in tho im- 
pression that he had heard another voice beside 
hers. But of this he said nothing. 
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“ You are alone, fair Inez," lie remarked, gal¬ 
lantly raising his hat. “ I did not know you 
were so early a riser. Do you always come forth 
thus to watch the wakening of day 1" 

Inez was more than half inclined to believe that 
Cordova knew who had juBt left her, but she felt 
his affectation of ignorance to lie a relief) and 
thanked him from her heart for it, Shu answered, 
therefore, smilingly, 

“ 1 would I could persuade myself oflcncr to 
rise early, Senor—I used to do it in England fre¬ 
quently—but here the sloth of the tropics infects 
me, though morning is the sweetest part of the 
day.” 

“ I am always up with the lark, as they used to 
tell me in England." 

“ You have been in England then, Senor 7" 

“ Many years ago," he replied, “ fair Inez,” 
and his eyes sought her face with unequivocal ad¬ 
miration. 

“ And do you like the country 7" asked Inez, 
who seemed somewhat uneasy, and began to move 
towards the house. 

“ Passing well only," ho answered, taking his 
place familiarly yet courteously at her side. 
“ There are other qountrics I like better, und other 
fuccs than those of English beauties,” He spoke 
these words in a low, meaning whisper. 

Inez was now hurrying her pace. She knew 
what was coming, yet she dreaded to hear it. 
True, she had pledged herself to this man, or al¬ 
lowed her father to do it for her; but this was be* 
fore she knew her own heart- Her late conversa¬ 
tion with our hero had revealed to her that she 
loved another than Cordova, and though slio gave 
that other no hope, and left him with tho impres¬ 
sion that she would wed his rival, yet nothing 
now seemed to her so terrible us such a union. 

Cordova quickened his steps with hers, and 
walked on beside her some moments in silence. 
Ho bit his lip too with vexation, and the blood 
went and came perceptibly over his swarthy con- 
tcnance. At last ho seemed to have come to his 
resolution, for ho laid his hand on tho arm of Inez, 
and said, 

“Stop a minute, beautiful Inez, for I have 
much to say to you, and, perhaps, there will never 
be another opportunity liko the present." 

Her faco was perfectly colorless, and she trem. 
bled violently, but she allowed him to lead her to 
a garden-seat, where, with palpitating heart, she 
awaited what ho had to Bay. Full well she knew 
what its tenor would be, but slio knew also that she 
could not avoid listening to it, if not now, at least 
soon, and so sho determined to hear it at once. 
Cordova stood respectfully before her, his natural 
haughtiness subdued, and in spite of his air of 
sternness, he was a really handsomo and noble- 
looking lover. 

“ Your father, sweet Inez," he said, “ has, as 
you well know, promised me your hand—promised 
it to me long before you returned from England— 
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and his promise only wants your sanction, to ren¬ 
der me the happiest of men. I say it only waits 
your sanction, for though Don Joso has informed 
mo that you have already given it, I will not take 
it as conferred until received from your own fair 
lips." 

The tone and manner, as well as tlio words of 
this address, were those of the most earnest and 
deferential lover ; and Inez, misled by their air of 
chivalrous entreaty, suddenly resolved to make an 
appeal to Cordova. 

u Oh!" she cried, clasping her hands, and look¬ 
ing up eagerly into his face, “ what a relief your 
language is to me. Forget, Scnor, all that has 
passed—forget that my father ever promised for 
me, or that I sanctioned that promise—let us bo 


friends—but do not ask me to be yours, for indeed, 
indeed I cannot love you.” 

The countenance of her listener grew darker 
and darker, aB she proceeded, and when she had 
finished, he was for a moment silent, though the 
working of his face showed he was inwardly 
agitated. 

“By Saint Jngo," ho said at length, “this is 
trifling. You refuse mo—take care, proud girl, 
take care,” and lie lifted his finger menacingly. 

Inez started to her feet, her lips apart, her eyes 
distended with terror. There was something in 
the look of Cordova she had never seen before, 
something fearful in those black, flashing eyes, 
and it explained the vague dread which had come 
over her, at times, in his presence. He saw he 



had frightened her, and his manner changed in- 
stantancously. It was wonderful, the power lie 
had over himself 

“Nay, sweet Inez," ho said, soothingly and 
deprccatingly, “ be not alarmed. Forgive my 
sudden burst of passion. Wo soldiers havo rough 
tempers at the best, never having had tho hand of 
love to smooth them. Excuse my sharp words. 
Consider, too, that, if I spoke warmly, it was be¬ 
cause of tho threatened loss of your love." And, 
as he addressed her, he led her again to her scat. 

Inez sunk down, passive before tho strong arm 
of Cordova. She sat with clasped hands, and a 
throbbing heart, while ho proceeded, 

“Let mo hope that you will reconsider this 
matter, dear Inez," he said. » It is now nearly 


two years since I have been encouraged to con- 
sidcr you mine. You were pledged to me by your 
parent, as is tire most common custom of the 
country, before wo saw each other, I loved you 
then from your picture, but when I came to know 
you, as I have within this fortnight, the charms 
of your mind increased my passion beyond all 
bounds. I do not ask you to return this love at 
once. You have been brought up in England, 
where tho customs ore different from here, and I 
cannot expect you," he said, with some chagrin, 
“ to be like Spanish maidens exactly; but in time 
you will love me. Only be mine, and I know you 
will love me." 

Inez shook her head, but did not venture to 
look up. She was in a dilemma, and one, too, she 
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felt, partially of her own making. She had 
yielded to her father’s entreaties, when in Eng. 
land, to wed Cordova, and had thought she did 
nothing strange, for such was the practice of her 
country. She had, even after her return, tacitly 
confirmed this promise by her conduct towards 
Cordova. It was only after the arrival of Hardy, 
on discovering how much she preferred his 
society, that she began to understand her heart, 
and to shrink from fulfilling her contract. She 
blamed herself severely for having done as she 
did. She was silent from embarrassment. 

“ And why will you not love ?” said Cordova, 
after having regarded her in moody silence for 
a while. 

She made no answer. She could not, indeed, 
have spoken for the world. Her throat convul. 
sivcly choked; too well she knew why she could 
not lovo him. 

“ Do you lovo another 7” said Cordova, slowly, 
every word seeming to be extorted from him. 
“ Do you lovo this young American 7 By all the 
saints, if it is as I suspect,” he exclaimed, 
savagely, again losing all control over himself, u I 
will drive my dagger to his heart.” 

“ Oh! do not,” cried Inez, leaping to her feet, 
and grasping his arm, for he had drawn a dagger, 
and was turning fiercely away. 

The dagger fell to the ground from his relaxed 
graBp, ho started back, half in suspense, half in 
rage. Cordova had not really believed that his 
rival had made such progress in her affections. 
As for Inez, slio sunk to her scat again, covering 
her face with her hands, to hide the blush of 
maiden shame; for sho felt that she had betrayed 
herself by her conduct. 

Cordova took one or two turns along the walk, 
liko a chained tiger: then he stopped suddenly 
before Inez, and almost fiercely grasping her arm, 
lifted her to her feet. 

“Listen, senorita,” ho said, hissing the words 
between his teeth. “Mine you shall be, and 
that beforo a month. I would have played the 
courteous lover, but you scorned me in that guise. 
Well, tlio despotic one is, perhaps, my most na- 
tural character,” and he laughed fiercely. “ I am 
no carpet knight, smiling and Binirking for a 
lady’s honor, but have been used to be loved when 
I commanded it. As fair ones as you, too, have 
loved me, and been glad to do it; oh! you do not 
know mo — I am a terrible ravager of lady’s 
hearts." 

Frightened, bewildered, and in pain from his 
Btrong grasp of her arm, Inez could not speak, 
but stood gazing at him spell-bound. He returned 
her look for a while, and then flung her ofT with 
a scornful laugh. 

“ You arc thinking, I suppose," he said, “ of 
Beauty and tho Beast. Well, I am hideous, am I 
not—in character, I mean, though scarcely in 
lookB, I hope.” 

Still Inez could not reply, though he paused 
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and seemed to await an answer. At last he re. 
sumed a milder tono; his passion was gradually 
working itself off. 

“ A Spaniard, you should know, Inez,” he said, 
“never abandons a promised bride. I will not 
hurt your popinjay of a lover: that much I will 
grant to your childish fancy; but remember, he 
must never cross my path, or, by Saint Jago, he 
dies. Come, forget him. Your father will never 
consent to your marrying him, or, indeed, any 
one than me. It is your destiny to be mine. Say, 
then, sweet one, that you will ratify your father's 
promise.” 

He approached Inez as he spoke, and would 
have seated himself familiarly beside her. But she 
sprang from her scat, her eyes flashing, and her 
bosom heaving with indignation. Embarrassment, 
fear, everything but disdain had passed away; all 
her native courage was restored her; and sho stood 
like some imperious Juno. 

“Never—never will I ratify my father’s pro. 
misc,” she exclaimed vehemently. “Who, and 
what are you, that you dare thus to speak 7 My 
father, I know, will not insist on tills union—nay! 
when he hears of this interview, he will order you 
from his house.”, 

Cordova stood, regarding her with admiration 
as she spoke. Indeed, never had she looked more 
beautiful Her fine form was drawn up to its ut- 
most height; her check blazed with excitement; 
her eyes fairly flashed lightning. Thcro was 
something in such magnificent and awful beauty 
that fascinated her hearer. But, when she ceased, 
his gaze and admiration slowly changed to a sneer, 
and he said— 

“ Stay, my pretty one—not so fast. Your flu 
thcr will insist on the union, and for one very 
good reason—his life depends on it.” 

“ It is a foul falsehood,” energetically exclaimed 
Inez; and she looked os if she could have trans. 
fixed her hearer. 

“ Ask him if it is," replied Cordova. “ Ask lfim 
if he docs not recollect a certain conspiracy, in 
which ho engaged about two years ago, instigated 
thereto by the example of the Mexicans. He will 
tell you that I have papers in my possession which 
make his head not worth a real; and those papers, 
fair Inez, I will produce, unless you ratify Ids 
promise." 

Could tins be so, said Inez to herself. A thou, 
sand tilings flashed confirmation of it across her 
mind! Her father's strange fear of Cordova—his 
absent manner, as if something preyed on him— 
his talk sometimes of selling his estates in Cuba at 
any sacrifice, and seeking some oilier home. Inez 
remembered, loo, that about two years preceding, 
Bhc had received a letter from him, announcing, in 
almost incoherent language, his intention of flying 
to England, and expressing tho fear that ho would 
be penniless. He had never come, but a letter did, 
apologizing for the preceding one, which, ho said, 
had been written and despatched by liim while dc- 
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lirious with a fever. She recalled all this, though j 
it had long been forgotten. She folt that Cordova 
spoke tho truth. His manner was too assured for 
that of a man engaged in a falsehood. So sho 
sank into tho scat, and burying her face in her 
hands, burst into tears. 

“ Leave me,” at length sho said, though without 
looking up. “You have conquered. If I find it 
is os you say, and my heart forebodes it is, I will 
marry you, when and where you say." 

Something of compunction appeared to come 
over her hearer on witnessing her evident agony. 
Indeed, to do him justice, ho would never have 
employed force to win her, if he could have sue- 
cceded otherwise. Ho knelt, and respectfully 
kissed her hand. But sho drew it instantly away. 

“ Do not mock me,” sho exclaimed, passionate- 
ly. “ I submit to tho sacrifice, to save a worthier 
victim. Go—at least, for tho present.” 

He bit his lip, and rising to his feet, picked up 
his hat and dagger, and walked away. As the 
sound of his receding steps grew fainter, Inez 
ventured to look after him. Sho shuddered, and 
Baid passionately— 

“ Will it kill me, or will I stab him to tho heart? 
God forgive mo for what I say—I bclievo I am 
going mad.” 

Happily her overtasked naturo found relief in a 
flood of tears, or she might indeed, as she said, 
have lost her reason. 

That day Don Joso had a long interview with 
his daughter, at the end of which it was publicly 
announced to tho wholo household that tho mar¬ 
riage of Inez and tho Senor Cordova would bo 
celebrated that day month. 

Tho bridegroom expectant remained at the man- 
sion until tho next day, when ho left for Havana, 
to make preparations for tho approaching nuptials. 

Inez had recovered her composure. .Sho was 
calm, but silent. What was passing in tho depths 
of her heart, no one could tell. Sho scarcely know 
herself. 

—►— 

CHAPTER VI. 

Oh ! mercy! to myself I cried, 

If Lucy should be dead. 

WordtteoTlk. 

Oua hero had scarcely been left by his second, 
on the morning of the expected duel, when the 
American consul was announced. Without wait¬ 
ing to exchange more titan a grasp of the hand, 
tint officer asked— 

“ Are you ready to sail at an hour’s notice 7” 

“ Yes,” answered Hardy. 

“I havo found our man,” said tho consul, 
lowering his voice, and looking around, as if fear¬ 
ful of being overheard. “ And, strange to say, he 
lias been hero in our midst. While we have been 
searching for him through the whole West Indies, 
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he has been loitering on the promenade, or play 
ing monte in the gambling rooms.” 

A wild suspicion flashed across Hardy at these 
words: ho put his hand to his brow and said, 

“ His name 7" 

“ The Senor Cordova. He pretended to be u 
gentleman of fortune, looking out for a place to 
settle.” 

“ The same,” exclaimed our hero. ** Good 
Heavens, to think of Inez!” 

He started up as he Bpokc, and began to walk 
tho room with rapid strides and an excited air. 

“ What is the matter 7” said tho consul. “ What 
do you mean 7 Do you know anything of this 
villuin 7” 

At these words Hardy stopped, and recollecting 
how strange his demeanor must appear, cheeked 
himself sufficiently to acquaint his listener with 
all that lie knew of Cordova. Hu narrated their 
meeting at tho house of Don Jose, the attentions 
of Cordova to Inez, his own return to the city, the 
rccontrc at the monte table, and the promise of his 
rival to meet him in the morning. When he had 
finished his story, ho added, 

“And now, for heaven’s sake, tell me all you 
know. In what direction has ho fled 7” 

The consul listened in astonishment to Hardy’s 
Btory, and replied, 

“ Whut I know is this. It seems this Cordova, 
or rather the Black Rover, for such is the name 
he is best known by, determined, a few month’s 
ago, in consequence of the hot pursuit set on foot 
against him, to tako a holiday for awhile and play 
the grand cavalier. For this purpose he left most 
of his crow at a station he had, among some low 
islands off the coast, whero they wero to pass for 
fishermen if their retreat should be discovered. With 
tho rest, who were his most trusty adherents, he 
sailed for this port in a clipper of a schooner, 
which ho had captured. The vessel has been lay¬ 
ing in tho harbor tho chief port of the time since, 
though for tho Bake of appearances, b!ic has made 
ono trip to New Orleans and back. Meantime 
the bold villain has been playing tho millionaire 
to perfection, giving out vague hints that he comes 
from Mexico, to account for his wealth. A part 
of his history you are acquainted with. I had heard 
of his endeavors to obtain tho hand of the lady in 
question, and indeed it is that which has led to his 
detection.” 

Tho consul here paused for a moment, and then 
resumed. 

“It seems tho scoundrel has a wife living, a 
woman to whom he was married about two years 
ago in Spanish St Domingo, at which period he 
was nominally residing in that island, though ac¬ 
tually spending most of his time here, engaged it 
is supposed, in fomenting a conspiracy, the cxist- 
! ence of which, though never proved, was strongly 
: suspected at that time. However, I may be doing 
[ him injustice. He had not at that period taken up 
' the piratical trade, but, a few years before he had 
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commanded a slaver, so that lie was serving an 
apprenticeship, you see, to the craft. Well, he 
suddenly disappeared, nnd his wife, fVom that day 
until yesterday, heard nothing of him. But yostcr- 
day she saw him in tho street, for sho has removed 
to tho city, and immediately recognized him. lie 
was coming out of his hotel nt tho time. Sho cn. 
tered, nnd there met his valet, tho samo who had 
attended him when tlioy woro married. It seems 
his servant, though a pirnto himself, was con- 
science-struck at tho doublo marriage his master 
projected : nt least ho pretended to bo so, though 
perhaps ho wns only ulnrmcd at tho audacity of 
Cordova in braving discovery: at any rato, on 
sight of tho injured wife, ho bccamo very much 
frightened, hegged her not to betray him, and of. 
Cored to turn informer. Tho womnn is a truo 
Spanish Creolo, nnd terribly vindictive, Sho de¬ 


termined nt onco to sacrifice hnr deceiver to jus¬ 
tice, nnd immediately laid tho wholo story before 
tho authorities. MouBurcs wore taken to secure 
tho pirate, as well ns his valet; but the latter 
mcantimohnd repented of his treachery; for when 
tho officers arrived at tho hotel, at a lato hour last 
night, they found that noithcr tho valet nor his 
master had been nt homo for some time. Subse 
quent investigations have revealed that Cordova, 
attended by a singlo individual, hired a small boat 
towards midnight ut tho quay, nnd was set on 
board his schoonor, which had been cleared for 
New Orleans a second time Bomo days before, 
though kept waiting undor various pretences, drop¬ 
ped down with tho tide nnd went to sea. Early 
this morning tho craft was seen on her way to 
the Gulf. I have leurned theso facts, though they 
arc yet kept a profound secret; but tho authorities. 



knowing your purpose in being here, thought 
your brigantino might overtnko him. I something 
doubt their anxiety, however, to have him over¬ 
taken, or else they would hnvo sent to arrest him 
earlier last night. There have been such things 
as connivance with pirates known hero before.” 

Hardy listened to this nnrrntivo with agitated 
feelings. The love he bore Inez mode him shud¬ 
der to think of the gulf she lmd escaped. lie 
longed to ho on board the brigantine, and in pur¬ 
suit of tho audacious villain. When tho consul 
mentioned tho course which the piratical crnfl had 
taken, lie remembered that it wns in tho direction 
of the mansion of Don Jose, which, ns wo have 
said, was visible from the sea ; and a tcrriblo sub. 
picion flashed across him, that, drivon to despera- 
lion, ho now might cast anchor long enough to 
visit tho plantation nnd carry off Inoz. Such 
things had been done in former times, nnd this 
man wus evidently prepared for any crimo. Hardy 
mentioned his suspicions to tho consul, 


“ Liko enough," said that individual. “The 
villinn’s dislike to you would lend him an additional 
inducement; nnd the execution of the nffnir would 
bo so easy, tor ho has a start of twelve hours, 
quito sufficient to attack tho plantation, nnd get 
off before a pursuit. Besides, from his conduct 
here, ho is evidently a man dazzled by the 
thoughts of hold exploits, nnd this one would suit 
his tnsto cxnctly." 

“There is not a moment to bo lost. Fortu¬ 
nately, wo nro ready to sail nt five minutes warn¬ 
ing,” said our hero, with considerable excitement. 
" Oh! if tho wretch has dnred to do this thing, I 
will follow him to tho ends of tho earth, but what 
I have revenge." 

" I have done every thing on my part to facili¬ 
tate your departure. You have but to weigh an¬ 
chor, and bo off. There—” nnd ho extended his 
hand as ho spoke, “ good bye—and mny God pros¬ 
per you." 

Our horo wrung tho proffered hand, and seizing 
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h'lB cap and arms, without waiting to look after 
his baggage, rushed into the street, and thence 
made his way to the quay. The brigantine was 
lying in the stream, with iicr boats hoisted in, 
ready, as tier commander said, to depart at a mo. 
ment’s warning. Hardy now had reason to con. 
gratulatc himself on the strict discipline he main, 
tained on board his vessel—never allowing more 
than one or two of her officers to bo absent, and 
always keeping her in a condition to go to sea 
immediately. Fortunately there were none, either 
of her crew or officers, now on shore, for all lmd 
gone off to her the preceding evening, when our 
hero had ordered his brother aboard. It was but 
the work of a moment for Hardy to call a boat; 
and in a short time lie stepped on the deck of his 
vessel. His first words were— 

“ All hands make sail. Up anchor, my 
lads!” 

The men immediately sprang to tho windlass, 
though surprise was depicted on every face, and 
many a rough tar asked his messmate what this 
sudden order to get to sea betokened, 

14 Loose all sails—sheet home, and hoist the top- 
sail—trip anchor,” were the orders that followed, 
delivered in quick succession. 

The brigantine soon began to feel the force of 
the wind, the water gurgling under her stern as 
she moved through the water. 

44 Hoist away your jib,” thundered the officer 
of the deck. 

The vessel now paid off, and soon all sails were 
set, when the brigantine gallantly held on her 
course, dashing the clear, bright water in showers 
over her forecastle. The morning was without a 
cloud; a fresh breeze was blowing; all in the 
harbor was astir; and thus, with every thing com. 
bining to excite and exhilirate them, the crew of 
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the bold craft watched their progress. Soon the 
entrance to the harbor was past, and the blue ex¬ 
panse of the ocean opened before them. The bri¬ 
gantine was now hauled on a wind, and her course 
laid in the samo direction the pirate had taken. 

Until they were fairly under way, our hero’s 
attention was absorbed by his vessel j but now that 
they were out at sea, dark and troubled fancies 
began to perplex him. In imagination he saw 
Inez forcibly torn from her home, and enrried 
away in tho bold arms of a licentious freebooter. 
As he counted tho houro during which the Rover 
had the start of him, his heart sank within him, 
nnd he nlmost despaired of tho pursuit. The 
whole of that morning he walked the quarter-deck, 
with quick and agitated steps—now glancing at 
the sails, to see what more the brigantine could 
carry, nnd now sweeping the horizon with his 
glass, to discover whether they yet approached the 
coast in the vicinity of the mansion of Don Jose. 

At last the long desired headland rose in view, 
on rounding which, our hero knew he should be- 
hold the dwelling of Inez. But when the const 
beyond tho promontory opened to sight, only a 
thread of blue smoke was visible, whero lie hnd 
expected to see the white mansion. By the aid 
of his glass, he distinguished a smoking heap of 
ruins—all that remained of tho dwelling. A 
crowd of negroes was around tho spot; but no 
signs of their master, or of any femnlo form, were 
discernible. Our hero could scarcely restrain his 
horror nnd anxiety at this spectacle. Was Inez 
murdured, or a captive ? Either alternative 
seemed cqunlly agonizing, though neither might 
be true—the fire possibly being only an accident. 
Tiic minutes appeared hours, until the brigantine 
hnd arrived off the spot, which she did about 
noon. 

(7b be concluded in the next Number .) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope, withering, fled, and mercy sighed farewell. 

The Cortair. 

There never was a period, perhaps, since the 
days of the buccaneers, when piracy was so com- 
mon in tire West Indies, as in 181G, Tito long 
wars which had vexed the civilized world for 
more than twenty years, had just been brought to 
a close, and thousands of discharged soldiers, sea. 
men, and persons of broken fortunes, who had been 
demoralized by the contest, were now thrown on 
society, too indolent for honest labor. These men 
naturally became outlaws. The Archipelago of 
the West Indies furnished a comparatively safe 
field for their operations, since it nourished a 
thriving commerce on which to prey, besides 
affording various safe places of retreat in case of 
pursuit. 

The leaders of the numerous predatory bands 
were ns different as the crews they commanded. 
Some were ruffians of the most vulgar descrip¬ 
tion, but others had been originally persons of 
education, birth, and fortune. Among these latter 
was Cordova. Born of a good family, in Spain, ho 
had early sought fortune in the colonics, where ho 
had amassed a considerable portion of wealth, 
while yet a young man, it was said, by the slave 
trade. The vice of gambling, however, proved 
his ruin. In one week he lost all that he had ob. 
tnined, by a run of ill fortune, at monte. He 
then engaged in various desperate enterprises, 
among which was the attempted conspiracy in 
Cuba, which introduced him to the acquaintance 
of Don Jose, and gave him his hold on that gen- 
tlcmnn. From the moment that he learned that his 
host had a daughter, Cordova resolved to wed her, 
and, with her, the wealth of her parent. That 
lie was already married, he considered no ob¬ 
stacle, for ho had already deserted his wife, in 
whose fortune lie had been deceived. 

About eighteen months beforo our story opens, 
Cordova had accidentally met two or three of his 
old crew, in Ilavnna, and had there conceived tho 
design of taking up the profession of a rover. His 
followers had been engaged in tho pursuit for 


more than a year, and know a secret, and ad¬ 
mirable spot for headquarters. Indeed, the band 
was already organized, tho retreat partially forti¬ 
fied, and nothing was wanting but a leader. Their 
former ono having unfortunately been captured, 
with a part of his crew, had just expiated his 
career* by tho garotc. Cordova closed with tho 
ofTer at once. For more than a twelvemonth ho 
ravaged tho Archipelago, with a boldness and 
success which eclipsed all former captains of liis 
trade, and won for him the terrible name of tho 
Black Rover, in consequence of the color of 
his flag. 

He had not, however, forgotten his connexions 
with Don Jose; and, more than once during tho 
interval, had visited his fellow conspirator. In 
justice to the old man, it must be told, that lie 
never suspected tho true character of his visitor. 
Cordova passed himself off as a gentleman of for¬ 
tune, from Mexico, and as he always had money 
at his command, his credulous host believed him. 
Still Don Jose would scarcely have pledged tho 
hand of his only child to his visitor, but for tho 
hold the latter lmd on him. A few weeks beforo 
our tale begins, Cordova, partly in conscqucnco 
of tho hot pursuit after him, and partly to be in¬ 
troduced to his bride, had left his piratical station, 
and come boldly to Ilnvuna, with the intention, if 
ho succeeded in his scheme, to retire from his pro¬ 
fession. 

Up to this period he lmd sought to obtain Inez, 
only in consequence of her wealth. But from the 
first moment he Baw her, ho loved her for herself. 
The affection of such a man had, of course, moro 
passion in it than sentiment; but, nevertheless, in 
his debased way, he loved her with his whole soul. 
Wo have seen his jealousy of Hardy, and his in¬ 
exorable determination to have Inez. He left her 
father’s house, congratulating himself on his suc¬ 
cess, and resolving, as soon as possible after ilia 
marriage, to transfer himself and her wealth to 
the United States, where lie might live in security. 
There was no penitence, however, in his thus 
abandoning his profession: it was merely a selfish 
resolution to avoid every chance of future detec¬ 
tion and punishment. 

In insulting Hardy at the monte table, lie had 
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gratified his hatred of his rival; and ho would 
have met him on the appointed field, but for tho 
necessity of instant flight. Cordova’s discovery, 
as narrated by the American consul, was substan¬ 
tially true, He would havo fallen into the net 
prepared for him, and been arrested, if ho had 
returned homo after tho collision at the gaining 
table; but, during tho timo ho was consulting 
with his second, his valet had found him out, 
and betrayed tho peril he was in. The treachery 
of tho servant was forgiven for his present con¬ 
duct, and tho two prepared to fly. As a last 
refuge, if tho game lie was playing should fuil, 
Cordova had provided tho schooner we havo 
spoken of; and tho timo had now arrived to em¬ 
ploy her. 

It was not until tho vessel was under way, and 
all fear of arrest over, that the rover’s thoughts 
recurred to Inez. He could not bring himself to 
abandon her. All hope of obtaining her fortuno 
was now past, but was her person entirely be¬ 
yond his reach ? Might it not bo possible to run 
down the coast, land, and carry her ofT? Her 
father would never consent to her wedding an out¬ 
law, but would sacrifice his own life first; of this 
Cordova felt nssured. 

“But,” said tho bold, calculating villain, “if 
I should onco possess myself of her person, I 
could render union with me irremediable. I 
might retire with her to tho States, or even to 
Europe—anywhere where detection would bo im¬ 
possible, and whither Don Joso would bo glad to 
follow mo for his child’s sake, with what of his 
wealth ho could transfer. I thus sccuro my 
bride, and perhaps a fortune. If tho old miser,” 
ho said, with a scowl of rage, “ will not listen to 
my terms, why then, his daughcr is disgraced 
forever; by St. Jago, mine she shall be, us wife 
or leman, and with him shall rest the choice.” 

Full of this bold, remorseless determination, the 
desperate ruffian went on deck and remained there 
until the schooner camo abreast of Don Jose’s 
plantation. The morning was just beginning to 
break, when this happened. Cordova instantly 
called all hands, and laying the vessel to, em¬ 
barked with most of his crew, in the schooner’s 
boat. Landing at tho foot of the sloping heights, 
he led his followers up a winding path, well known 
to him, from his residence at the cstato; and, after 
proceeding about a milo and a half, reached and 
surrounded the mansion. 

Inez was already up, but her father had not yet 
risen, when tho house servant, running in, ac¬ 
quainted her with tho appearance of armed men 
about the house. She instantly repaired to her 
parent’s chamber, to awake him, and assist him 
to rise. Cordova, leaving his men outside, entered 
tho usual sitting room, where, finding no one, ho 
called to a slave, and ordered Don Joso to be sum- 
moned. The servant, recognizing tho visitor, lost 
something of her terror, though tho arms carried 
by Cordova and his men, still filled her with mis¬ 


givings. Instead of departing on her errand, sho 
joined some of her fellow slaves, and was engaged 
in canvassing thiB curious affair with them, when 
Cordova, losing patience, advunccd immediately 
to the chamber of Don Jose. 

Tho old man had, by this time risen, and was 
preparing to come forth. Both he and his daughter 
started back at tho unexpected appearance of Cor¬ 
dova, at his nngry mien, at his carrying armB. 
Don Joso stopped short, and Inez drew close to 
him. 

“ You astonish me, Senor,” said the old man, 
with somo haughtiness, “by this intrusion, and 
the manner of it. You bear arms too, and I hear 
that armed men surround the house—what mcanB 
it?” 

“ I havo few minutes to waste in words, Don 
Jose,” said Cordova, while an angry spot gathered 
on his check. “ I appear before you to claim my 
bride, and wish her to get ready at once.” 

“ Stop," said Don Jose with dignity, throwing 
ono arm around Inez, who clung to him, though 
her proud eyes flashed anger and defiance at this in¬ 
solent speech of her lover’s. “ Stay, you have said 
enough, Senor, When I promised to give you my 
child, I expected I was bestowing her on a gentle¬ 
man ; but, by your present conduct, I find I was 
mistaken. I am an old man, but I still have a sword, 
and I give my Inez to no one, who conics claim¬ 
ing her as a freebooter, with insult and an armed 
force.” 

Cordova laughed bitterly, and advancing, laid 
a hand rudely on tho arm of Inez. 

“ Mark you, Don Jose,” lie said slowly and 
angrily; “ you know I hold your life in my hands. 
I scorn to send you to the scaffold. Circumstan¬ 
ces, however, render it necessary tliut I should 
leave Cuba at an hour’s notice, and I have sailed 
accordingly. My schooner is visible from yonder 
window. Before I go, I wish to secure my bride. 
Now, these arc my terms. Confide your daughter 
to me, I will marry her at the first port. You 
can remain behind to turn your estates into 
cash, and in due time, may follow ub to New 
Orleans; for it will be necessary that we all leave 
this island; nay, the Spanish dominions. Rcfiisa 
these terms, and I will carry off your child before 
your eyes, and afterwards denounce you to tho 
authorities, putting into their hands certain letters 
which I hold.” 

It would be impossible to describe the indigna. 
tion which gathered visibly in the old mnn’s luce, 
ns lie listened to this insolent proposition. What! 
trust his child to a man who could demand her in 
this way, and come prepared to take her by force 
if refused! The blood of a hundred ancestors 
burned in his vcint at the degrading proposition. 
He no longer thought of himself. Life was 
nothing, compared to the insult to his daugh¬ 
ter’s name. He now saw Cordova in his truo 
light, as an outlaw; though he little suspected, 
even yet, his real profession. 
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“ Villain,” lie said, drawing haughtily back, and 
shaking ofT Cordova’s hold upon the arm of Inez; 
“ miscreant, monster—begone !” 

Inez felt all that her Hither felt, and if contempt 
and indignntion, expressed in the eyes, could havo 
blasted Cordova, lie would have sank at her feet 
powerless; but she soon reflected that their inso¬ 
lent visitor had the means of doing all lie threaten¬ 
ed, unless time for assistance could be obtained. 
The slaves were already off to their work in the 
fields, but if they could be summoned, Inez saw 
that there might be hope. 

“ Speak him fuir, father,” she said, endeavoring 
to school her countenance to more civility of 
expression, “Perhaps you misunderstand each 
other. Let me withdraw until you can talk tho 
affair over." 

But Inez was no match for Cordova in decep¬ 
tion. His keen eye was instantly fixed upon her 
scarchingly, and continued to regard her until she 
turned away embarrassed. 

“ Nay!” said the rover, with a mocking smile, 
“ that will not do, fair Inez. You cannot summon 
aid, even if you leave us, for I have surrounded 
the house, and your egress would be stopped. I 
give you five minutes to make up your mind. 
But this rely on—you go with me, either willing¬ 
ly or unwillingly." 

Wnat boots it to narrate tho scene which fol¬ 
lowed ! The old man, all his Castilian blood boil¬ 
ing i:i his veins, heaped curses, taunts, and threats 
on Cordova, defying him to single combat; and 
when lie found all in vain, struggled with una- 
vailing strength to defend his child. Inez clung 
to her parent, and tried first menaces, and then 
threats, but her cries and resistance were useless. 
She was, at the expiration of the period mentioned 
by Cordova, torn from her parent’s arms, and car¬ 
ried off in a swoon. 

Enraged at this result of his mission, tho rover 
ordered the mansion to be given up tu pillage, 
a' conclusion, perhaps, which he could not havo 
averted in any event. When his followers had 
satisfied their rapacity, the liouso was fired, Cor¬ 
dova, by this act, defying the pursuit of the whole 
country. 

Don Jose, stunned and bleeding, was left 
stretched on the ground, where our hero, when 
he landed, found him surrounded by a few faith¬ 
ful slaves. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

O heavenly breath, 

Fill thou my sails. 

Old Play. 

The first proceeding of Hardy, when ho heard 
from Don Jose tho particulars of the abduction of 
Inez, was to raise his clenched handB to tho sky, 
and take a solemn oath to revenge her. 

“ By all my hopes of heaven—by the memory 
of my mother—by the sanctity of tho Virgin her¬ 


self," lie said, “ I Bwcar to pursue this villain, if 
needs be, to the ends of tho earth. Living or 
dead, I will restore Inez to your arms, Don Jose, 
or perish in tho attempt." 

There was no time to be wasted, if success was 
to be expected; for sho now hnd been gone six 
hours. Wringing the hand of Don Jose, and 
ordering the slaves to bear him to the nearest 
plantation, our hero took a linsty leave of the 
heart-broken old man, and hurried to the beach, 
by the same path Cordova had taken, Ilis men 
had caught something of his own ferocious thirst 
for revenge, nnd the boat, propelled by their vigor¬ 
ous nnns soon reached tho side of the brigantine. 
In five minutes the gallant craft waB under way, 
with every inch of her canvass spread, nnd the 
men busily engaged in wetting it down from tho 
truck to the deck. 

Tho whole nature of Hardy hnd been changed 
by tho abduction of Inez. Tho thought of her in 
the power of this remorseless villain drovo him 
almost to madness: ho felt as if ho could sacrifice 
years of his lifo to know that she would come to 
no harm. He walked the deck incessantly, and 
with quick and nervous strides, his telescope ever 
in his hand, pausing often to sweep the horizon 
with his glass, but alas 1 always in vain. Not a 
sail, answering tho description of the Bchooncr, 
was anywhere in sight. 

At last, about three houra after tho brigantine 
had resumed her course, the lookout in the cross- 
trees hailed, 

“ Sail, ho 1" 

“ Whereaway 7" cried Hardy, leaping on a car- 
ronadc, and looking first around the horizon, and 
then at the speaker. 

“ Right over tho starboard forc-chains." 

“Can you make her out?" 

“ Shu 'b a fore-and-aft, I think." 

“ What’s her course 7" 

“ Tho same as our own, sir, I judge." 

“ Sho must bo tho rover," cried Hardy, in ex- 
citcmcnt. Tho crew shared his agitation, and 
every eye was turned in the direction of the 
strange sail, hoping to be the first to catch a 
glimpse of her from the deck. Fifteen minutes 
passed, during which our hero grew more ner¬ 
vous, and paced the wcathcr-Bide of tho quarter¬ 
deck with gradually increasing rapidity. 

“ Masthead 1" at last ho hailed. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ Do we gain on her 7" 

“ Wo do, sir.” 

“ Arc you sure she is a schooner 7" 

“ I am, sir.” 

“ And she is on tho same track as ourselves 7" 

“ She is, sir.” 

A smothered huzza burst from the crew at the 
conclusion of these rapid questions and answers, 
for nearly every man now felt assured that tho 
stranger was the rover, and that they outsailed 
him. Still there were some who were not so son- 
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guinc, and among thcso was Hardy. At tlio end can’t reach us,” he continued, addressing tiio shot, 
of another quarter of an hour he again hailed, | as it Bank into the water about an eighth of a milo 
“Can you sco her hull yet, mast-head?” ho ofT. “I told you so. Now, with the captain’s 
Raid. : leave, we ’ll see what we can do. Our bull-dog 


“ It is just visible, sir.” 

“ Is she crowded witli men 7" 

“ No, sir—there seems no more than common j 
to n trader.” 

“ Is bIio armed 7” 

“ She is not, sir.” 

This answered exactly to tho description of 
Cordova’s schooner, and even Hardy, who had 
been afraid to hopo too soon, now began to believo 
ho had his adversary in sight- Tho stranger was 
soon visible from deck, and our hero’s tclcscopo 
was bent upon her. Ilis observations verified tho 
statement of tho look-out, Tho schooner was evi¬ 
dently Cordova’s. 

Suddenly the strange sail hauled her course, 
and went off sharp upon a wind. This might, or 
might npt bo in consequence of tho brignntino’s 
vicinity: the general opinion was that it was a 
manoeuvre to discover whether tho latter was in 
chase. The schooner, by this chango of course, 
had tho weather-guage of tho brigantine; but the 
American craft could beat to windward like a 
duck, bo it was with unconcealed glee that Hardy 
saw this. Ho promptly ordered the helm 1o bo 
put down, and tho sails to be trimmed closo; and 
in less time than we liavo taken to describe it, tho 
brigantine was on tho track of tho fugitive. 

“ A stern chase is a long chase," cried our hero, 
rubbing his hands with delight; “but, on a wind, | 
I fenr nothing. If the villain thinks this his best 
point of sailing, I am sure it is mine—and let him 
stick to it, nnd I ’ll overhaul him before midnight. 
Ah! but there is no moon—is there, quarter-mas- 
ter?” 

For somo tirno all eyes eagerly watched tho 
stranger to see if he changed his course; but for. 
tunatcly, as tho pursuers thought, he did not. 
Tlio brigantine, with every thing set that could 
draw, was in hot pursuit, cleaving through the sea 
liko a bird on tho wing, the water flying right and 
left before her. 

Tlio chase continued for more than two hours, 
the brigantine slowly gaining on tho schooner. 
It was now nearly the close of the dog-watch, and 
though the sun was yet comparatively high, his 
setting must soon arrive, when, under cover of tho 
darkness, the enemy might yet escape. Threo 
bells had now struck, when a gush of flame 
streamed from tho deck of tho schooner, followed 
suddenly by a puff of smoke, and immediately a 
cannon ball was seen making its way towards tlio 
brigantine, skipping from billow to billow. 

“I’faith," said old Transom, “I don’t think 
wo arc near enough to bo hit, my jackanapes, 
though you have taken us by surprise with your 
long Tom. Who’d have thought you had tlio old 
fnllnw concealed under that caboose! But you 
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can bark further, or I am mistaken.” 

Tho long twenty-four pounder, which wo havo 
described as hung an a Bwivcl amidships, and of 
which Transom was the captain, was mado ready 
at a nod from Hardy, and, after a long and careful 
adjustment, fired by the haftd of Transom himself. 
This ball foil short also, but only about a pistol 
shot. Almost simultaneously another diRchurgo 
was mado from tlio enemy’s piece, witli equal 
want of success. 

“ Come, now, old growler,” said Transom, pat- 
ting his gun as ho would a favorite dog, “ you 
must do better this time. The scoundrels think 
to cripple us, and get off under cover of the dark¬ 
ness. You must cripplo them, my hearty. Huz¬ 
za—there wo have ’em!” 

As ho held this familiar colloquy, ho had sighted 
and discharged his piece. The bull, with unerring 
aim, went through tlio mainsail of tho schooner. 

This damugc was not sufficient, however, to 
affect tho speed of tlio enemy, and tho pursuit 
continued for somo timo longer, several shots on 
both sides taking effect, but none doing material 
damage. Four bells had now struck, and tho sun 
was fust declining. For somo timo our hero hod 
been very uneasy. 

“ Let me sight your piece, Transom,” ho said, 
walking forward.’ “ In liulf an hour wo shall 
havo no more daylight, and then good liyo to tills 
villain! I and that gun arc acquainted of old.” 

“Ay! captain, try her,” said Transom, step- 
ping back, though with somo chagrin. “Tho 
picco is obstinuto to-day—I do 'nt think I ever saw 
it shoot so wild.” 

Ilurdy was now busily engaged in sighting tlio 
gun. Transom, when ho had delivered himself 
of his speech, Btooped down and followed the nnglo 
of tlio picco witli his eye, while our hero continued 
to arrange her. At length, every thing was done 
to Hardy’s satisfaction, and the match was applied. 
Tho veteran still remained stooping, while the 
smoko blew back, ono eye closed that ho might 
tlio better watch the course of tlio cannon ball. 

“True as a rifle-ball," ho cried. “There it 
goes—huzza! it has cut away his fore-sail gait 
Huzza! huzza!” 

Transom, ns ho spoke, leaped to his feet, waving 
his hand enthusiastically around his head. What 
ho said was correct. Tho liugo forc-sail camo 
down by tho run, tho gaff having been shot away 
juBt where tho peak halyards upheld it; and, as 
a consequence, tho immense sheet of canvass fell 
over tlio schooner’s side into tho water, dragging 
her forcibly around almost broadsido to tlio wind. 
Tho greatest confusion waB immediately percepti¬ 
ble on board tho chase. To add to tho lucky 
character of tlio shot, tho Boil had fallen over tho 
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CHAPTER IX. 


long Tom, so that tho gun was, for tho present, 
useless. Owing to this accident, tho brigantine 
now gained rapidly on her enemy, whilo Transom, 
who had resumed his piece, continued to fire, now 
talking to his gun, now rating those around him. 

“Give it to ’em lively, my lads,” ho cried, 
“ there wo hulled her, for I saw tho splinters fly. 
What arc you about, you lazy monkey-boy— 
spring quickly, or I’ll jjnock you a cable’s length. 
Homo with tho charge—homo it is! Now, I’ll 
givo ’em a sockdolager—wo’ll soon havo him 
spouting blood liko a whale.—Ha! it has cut 
away his topsail—hurrah for old Nantucket— 
that’s as good as the captain’s shot, n’most— 
hurrah!’’ 

By this time, however, tho crew of tho schooner 
had got out a new spar, and the foresail was once 
more hoisted. As soon as tho vessel felt tho in* 
flucncc of tho additional canvass, she shot off on 
her courso with such a velocity, that for some 
time there was but little perceptible gain on tho 
part of her pursuers. Tho pirate’s long Tom 
was, by this time, disengaged, and a happy shot 
striking tho brigantine’s forc-top-gallant mast, tho 
spar came down with all its hamper. In consc- 
qucnco of this tho velocity of tho two vessels be¬ 
came more nearly equalized. 

Darkness now began to gather on the face of 
tho waters. The sun had sunk in the midst of a 
pile of gorgeous clouds, and for a few minutes 
there was twilight; but this was soon passed; and 
then, of course, night and gloom, except what 
faint radiance tho stars shed around. For more 
than an hour the chase continued, an incessant 
firing being kept up from both vessels. At last, 
through the shadowy obscurity, what seemed a 
low island, was discovered, fringed with a denso 
growth of trees, and toward tills tho pirate 
schooner steered slowly. As sho approached it, 
Hardy expected to see her strike, and for greater 
security to himself, ordered a man in tho chains 
to sound. Suddenly tho chase totally disappeared 
in tho dark shadows cast by the trees. The only 
explanation of this, which our hero could give, 
was that the pirato had entered somo river, the 
mouth of which was concealed, as is frequent in 
low, lagoon islands, by overhanging trees. Still 
Hardy advanced boldly, steering directly in tho 
track of the fugitive. All at once the brigantine 
grounded on a sand bank, with a violence that 
threw every one from his feet. Hardy was tho 
first to recover himself, 

“ Boarders, ahoy !” ho cried, “ muster all, and 
at once. Let the boats be got out, and manned. 
That villain has slid into somo secret cove, or 
river, while we have grounded on tho edge of tho 
channel. Wo must follow him to his den, and 
drag him forth, my lads; for, let it never bo said, 
that a scoundrel like this foiled American sea¬ 
men. Every man to his post!” 


The moment comes— 

It is already come.— Wallenstein. 

But what, meantime, wns tho fato of Inez? 
Did she, in tho above action with tho schooner, hear 
the sounds of conflict which announced the pur¬ 
suit 7 Or, was she still ignorant of tho succor at 
hand ? 

Torn from her parent in a state of insensibility, 
she was borne thus to the boat, in the Btrong arms 
of seamen, who relieved each other in the task— 
Cordova himself assisting. Her personal servant, 
alono of all the household, was allowed to accom¬ 
pany her. Tho rover had ordered this female 
slave to collect such portions of her mistress' 
wardrobe, aB were most convenient, and with this 
command Julia complied, though tom by the con¬ 
flicting sentiments of love for her mistress, und 
fear of tlie marauders. 

The rough motion of tho boat, and the fresh 
air of tho ocean, revived Inez. She opened her 
eyes familiarly, and regarded with wonder the 
strango faces around her: then, as consciousness 
slowly returned, an expression of agony roBO to 
her countenance, and Bhe turned her looks to- 
wards the land, where a column of black smoko 
announced the conflagration of her futhcr’s 
dwelling. Her glance next rested on Cordova, 
when sho closed her eyes with a shudder. Julia 
sat by her side weeping. 

“Taste this," said Cordova kindly, presenting 
a flask to tho lips of Inez, “ it will revive you." 

She shook her head mournfully. Tho rover, 
really touched, began to fnn her with his som¬ 
brero : she raised her eyelids, and seeing who it 
was, said: 

“ Oh! if you would please me, take me back to 
my father. Do with mo afterwards ns you will, 
but do not now separate me from him. He is 
dying, and I am away—oh! take mo back,” 

She half roso from her reclining position, and 
clasped her hands, looking up into Cordova’s face, 
with a glance of tho most piteous entreaty, Julia 
burst into vociferous lamentations, 

A dark frown gathered on the brow of tho 
outlaw, and, turning away, lie ordered the men, 
with an oath, to pull faster; while Inez, exhausted 
by tho effort, and rendered hopeless forever, fell 
back in a new fainting fit. In this condition sho 
was lifted on board the schooner, and deposited on 
a locker in the cabin. 

No sooner had the Bcamen departed, who had 
borne tho senseless girl below, than Julia, with a 
light, quick step, advanced to tho door, which she 
bolted and locked, after ^which she dragged a 
trunk and Borne loose furniture, she found near 
and piled them at the foot of the companion, 
way. 

In a short time Inez began to show signs of re¬ 
turning life. She heaved a deep sigh, opened her 
eyes inquiringly, and recognizing her attendant, 
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Btnilcil faintly. Then sho strove to rise on one 
arm. 

“ Lio still, dear mistress," said the girl, again 
giving way to tears; "you will only faint again 
if you rise. Oh! that I should have lived to sco 
this day.” 

“Where am I?" said Inez, looking around. 
" Ah! now I recollect! my poor, poor father.” 
She covered her eyes, and fell back with a heavy 
sigh. Julia now knelt by her mistress and began 
to fan her, occasionally wetting her tcmplcB with 
water. She was a faithful and quick-witted girl, 
the best companion her mistress could have had. 
For a long while sho sat in silence, whilo Inez 
moaned at intervals, and at intervals uttered ex¬ 
clamations of anguish at tho separation from her 
parent. At last, when tho paroxysm of grief hod 
somowhat subsided, Julia said, 

“ Do you know where wo are mistress?" 

Inez opened her eyes in inquiry, for there was 
that in tho tone of tho speaker, which meant more 
than words. 

“ We are on board a pirate,” said Julia, lowering 
her voice to a whisper. 

Inez gave a start, uttering a shriek; but tho 
hand of her servant was instantly placed on her 
mouth. 

“ Hush," said Julia, “ or wo are undone. We 
must not show alarm, or all is over witli us. Oh! 
my dear mistress," sho said, bursting into tears, 
unabla wholly even to control herself; " we shall 
both be murdered, and perhaps this night; the 
Holy Virgin protect us.” 

It was now the part of Inez to comfort her 
slave. 

“ Alas!" sho said, “ death would be a blessing 
to one of us, if we are indeed in tho hands of 
pirates. As for you, Julia, you have little to fear. 
But you are sure you know the characters of theso 
men ?" 

“ I henrd and saw enough whilo you were in 
the boat, and after we got on board, to convinco 
me. What shall wo do?” 

“In God is my trust," said Inez, reverently 
lifting her eyes to heaven. 

An hour and more passed, during which tho 
females were undisturbed, but at the end of that 
timo a Btrong hand was laid on the lock of tho 
cabin door, which being found fastened, was 
shaken roughly. Tho entrance, however, re. 
sisted every effort, and after a moment of hesita¬ 
tion, Cordpvn, for he it was, turned away. 

The morning wore on, and the two females 
remained undisturbed; noon camo and went, yet 
tho effort to enter tho cabin was not repeated; 
and now it was the third hour after tho meridian. 
Suddenly the tread of feet was heard on deck, fol- 
lowed by tho rattling of blocks, and immediately 
afterwards it bccamo evident, by tho change in 
the motion of tho vessel, that she had altered her 
course. Inez was kneeling at tho timo on tho 
locker, just below the cabin windows, and in¬ 


voluntarily her eyes looked out. What was her 
joy to recognize, far down to leeward, a sail ap¬ 
parently on the same tack as themselves. 

“Julia," she cried excitedly; “come hither. 
Do you sco yonder white speck ? that is a sail— 
perhaps it has been sent to our rescue. You have 
sharp eyes—con you discern what kind of a 
vessel it is ?” 

Julia looked long and eagerly at tho distant 
craft, and at last said, 

“ Him what you call, not a schooner, nor a brig, 
but a brigantine.” 

Inez clasped her hands in fervent gratitude. 

“ 1 thought so," sho said, “ but dared scarcely 
to trust my eye-sight. You are sure it is a brigan- 
tine?" 

“ Yes, ma’am, and a vessel of war, too—I know 
it by tho way its tall masts rake aft. I often used 
to see her in harbor at Havana," 

“It is he—it is he," articulated Inez, raising 
her eyes above. “ Oh! Heavenly Father, I thank 
thee." , 

“ It is who ?” asked Julia, her big eyes staring 
in wonder. 

Inez blushed and looked away as she answered 
in a tono of assumed indifference. 

“Tho American gentleman who visited us a 
fortnight ago. he is the commander of a vessel 
like that in chase of us, and his purpose in visiting 
theso seas was to capture a renowned pirate, called 
the Black Rover." 

“ I have often heard of this pirate—he is said 
to bo a terrible man." 

“ I fear we are in his power," answered Inez, 
“Light begins to break in on my mind, and a 
thousand circumstances convince me that Cordova 
is the Black Rover himself" 

A look of the utmost terror rose to the face of 
Julia as her mistress spoke, and crossing herself 
devoutly, sho began hurriedly to tell her beads. 

Several hours of agonizing suspense now cn- 
sued, during which the two females continued to 
watch tho brigantine, nor did tho action which 
followed, frighten them from their posts, for curi¬ 
osity prevailed over alarm. When tho foresail 
was cut away, tho watchers knew it by the in¬ 
creased bustle on deck, and tho falling off in tho 
speed of tho vessel; and their hearts beat high 
with hope. But when the spar was repaired, and 
tho schooner again under rapid way, their fears 
once more arose, until, when the brigantine lost 
her fore-top gallant yard, they sank into complete 
despair. Night was now gathering around. Sud- 
dcnly Inez heard tho schooner brush by what 
seemed to be trees, but for a moment, the gloom 
was so intense that she could see nothing. Then 
the vessel appeared to emerge into calm water, for 
the rocking motion ceased; and immediately after- 
wards a loud knocking was heard at the door, 
followed by a voice demanding entrance. Toe 
well Inez knew that voice. It was that of the 
Black Rover himself! 
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“ Open,” ho cried, then followed an oath; and 
finding that the door was not unfustened, ho dealt 
it a tremendous blow with some heavy article, so 
that it fell from its hinges. “ Ha! you think to 
shut mo out—but it is in vnin. Up and follow 
me. I have no moments to spare. Do not fancy 
you can escape either, for nothing short of an 
army can tear you from my grasp, and I will not 
yield you, by Santiago, while I have life.” 

A seaman behind him boro a lantern, by the 
light of which Inez saw that his person was 
grimed with powder, and his countenance flushed 
with excitement. Sho started to her feet. Had 
there been any weapon within reach, sho would 
have snatched it to defend herself^ but there was 
none. Cordova noticed her glance and understood 
it: with a mocking laugh ho seized her in his 
strong arms and bore her struggling out of tho 
cabin. At the same moment, Julia was grasped 
by a sailor, who dragged her shrieking in another 
direction. 

• —*- 

CHAPTER X. 

Robin Rover 

Said to hi* crew, 

Up with the black flag, 

Down with the blue. 

Old Song. 

“A word with you, Captain Hardy, if you 
please,” said old Transom, when the boarders had 
been mustered nnd were about to embark. 

“ What is it, Transom 7” 

“ I think I know this spot, sir, I was hero be¬ 
fore the war : it was then a fishing station. Tho 
entrance is the devil’s own, sir; and if we arc not 
careful, we shall all be blown sky-high before you 
get in.” 

“ Ah ! how is that?" 

“ Why you see, sir, a nnrrow channel, like a 
river, puts in under those trees ahead, nnd wind¬ 
ing for about a furlong, leads to a wide, shallow 
lagoon. There arc a dozen points along this en¬ 
trance, indeed ono at every turn, where a battery 
could be planted, to rake any one attempting to 
force it; and as this is evidently the retreat of tho 
pirates, depend on it, they have taken every pre- 
caution to render it imprcgnublc." 

Hardy felt tho force of this, nnd mused a 
moment, biting his lip. Eager and resolute as ho 
was to rescue, or at least avenge Inez, he knew 
it would not do to sacrifice his men, more 
especially as the buchanccrs were probably as 
numerous as the crew, and victory, therefore was 
at the best doubtful. 

“ Havo you anything to suggest, further, Tran- 
som?" said our hero, noticing,that tho veteran 
seemed aB if he had more to say. 

“Yes, sir. I know a path, if it is not over, 
grown, by which the enemy can be taken in the 
rear—" 


“ Ha! havo his position turned 7" 

“Just so, sir. The path strikes tho above line 
about a quarter of a milo to somewhere here, nnd, 
making a circuit through tho forest, comes out on 
tho edge of tho lagoon, a considerable distance 
above tho marsh and tho channel. Now, sir, if I 
was to suggest, it would bo that you should send a 
heavy detachment around in that direction, retain¬ 
ing another in front hero as a feint.” 

“ I comprehend," quickly replied Hardy. “ It 
shall be done. How long will it require to make 
tho circuit?” 

“ I should say, sir, about half an hour—perhaps 
three quarters—the last would bo tho nearest.” 

No moro was said, but tho crew was divided by 
Hardy into two portions, and while much the 
largest one was detached under tho guidanco of 
Transom, tho other was retained by our hero, who 
determined to lend in person the attack in front, 
which was to bo made at tho end of three quarters 
of an hour. 

This interval passed in breathless suspense. 
Occasionally the listeners would fancy that they 
heard noises from the lagoon; but no sign of a 
living thing was perceptible, to give countenance 
to this, under tho deep shadow of the trees that 
almost overhung tho entrance. Tho men lay on 
their oars, their boarding caps on their heads, and 
their arn< , 3 beside them, keeping such profound 
silcnco that tho dash of tho water on the beach 
was heard continually. 

Fifty times, during as many minutes, Hardy 
pulled out his watch. At length, the appointed 
moment arrived. Ho whispered the men to ad¬ 
vance, and, with muffled oars, tho boats pulled 
into the entrance. 

Tho instant they passed under the thick shadow 
of the trees, they found themselves buried in almost 
total obscurity, tho course of the river being only 
perceptible by tho occasional brightness of tho 
water as a stray gleam of starlight penetrated 
through tho overhanging foliage. Tho men 
pulled on in silence—passing turn after turn In 
tho stream, their hearts bcuting quicker at every 
bend, for they knew tho enemy’s batteries must 
soon bo at hand. All at once, aB they swept 
around a corner, tho gaping mouth of a cannon 
became visible by tho light of a torch held by tho 
gunners. The piece was trailed so that the boats 
could not avoid coming directly under the lino of 
its fire, when they would probably be sunk, and 
their crews nearly all slaughtered, i£ as was 
almost certain, tho gun was loaded with cannistcr 
or grape. Hurdy instantly perceived the peril, 
but there was nothing to be done, however, but to 
advance and endeavor to jiass tho critical point as 
soon as possible. 

“ Pull away, my lads, ho added, “ new or never 
is your time. Pull for your livcB.” 

The men stretched their brawny arms until the 
ashen blades bent, nnd almost snapped into two, 
while the boats shot forward like arrows just dis- 
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charged from bows. But all would have been in 
vain, if, at this moment, a loud huzzah had not 
risen from the direction of tho lagoon, followed by 
the rattle of musketry, sounds which, for an in- 
stant, diverted the attention of tho gunners. 

* “ There goes old Transom,” shouted Hardy. 
“Now is your time, my braves—one bold dash 
and we have them. Huzza! we are getting al. 
ready out of range—on, on, and wo nro post." 

The boats nearly leaped from tho water, pro- 
polled by tho gigantic strokes of tho rowers, and, 
as Hardy said, tho danger was now almost past; 
but, at its crisis, tho piece on shore was discharg¬ 
ed, and tho iron hail camo rattling onwards, car¬ 
rying ruin and death wherever it struck Tho 
hindmost boat suffered severely, half her men 
being killed or wounded; but only a few scattering 
shot reached that of Hardy, 

“ Forward,” ho cried, springing up in tho stern 
sheets,highly excited, “forward—pull, with a will, 
boys, pull—give her a wide berth around yonder 
corner—all! tlicro is no better shore, or rather it 
is deserted—another turn and we reach the lagoon 
—hark! the tight deepens—the lagoon is in sight, 
and our bravo comrades hard at work—pull, boys, 
pull, or wo shall bo too late—pull, for tho memory 
of your sweethearts and the honor of tho stars and 
stripes,” 

The lagoon as ha said waB now in full view. 
On either shore were formidable batteries, which 
could, if manned, havo effectually protected tho 
river, but they wero now deserted, for the pirates, 
finding themselves attacked unexpectedly from 
the rear, had flown to repulse their assailants in 
that quarter. Now, too late, they perceived their 
error, as Hardy, cheering with his men, leaped 
from tho boats and attacked tho freebooters vigor¬ 
ously. Beset thus on both sides, and still luboring 
under tho disorder arising from surprise, the 
pirates fought desperately, and, for a while, tho 
scales of battle hung even. Meantime, either 
through accident or design, a row of cabins which 
lined tho shore of tho lagoon took fire, and blazing 
to tho sky, added tho roar and light of a conflagra¬ 
tion to the sccno. The mcleo was terrific. The 
crack of tho pistol, tho clash of cutlasses, the dull 
sound of steel cleaving tho Bkull, tho shouts of tho 
combatants, and tha groans of the dying rose in 
horrible discord. At lust tho pirates, who had 
rushed to opposo Hardy, began to give way, and 
fall back sullenly towards the main body', which 
still held its ground against the other division of 
- tho Americans. At this instant, however, they 
halted before a tall and powerful form, which, 
rushing through their midst, rallied them to a new 
encounter. Though begrimmed with smoko and 
covered with blood, Hardy recognized in tho new 
comer his rival, tho Black Rover himself. 

Tho eyes of tho two leaders met simultaneously, 
and for nn instant they paused, regarding each 
other attentively, by tho lurid light of tho confla- 
cration. A scowl of mortal halo settled on tho 


dark brow of tho pirate; and, stepping out of the 
ranks of his men, he said: 

“ Well met, sir. But you havo como on an idle 
errand—you will nerer sco her again.” And ho 
laughed in scornful triumph. M Havo at you 
now—all wo shall givo you hero, is six feet of 
ground.” 

“ Villain!” cried Hardy, almost beside himself 
with agony and rogo; and ho sprang to meet his 
antagonist, 

“ That for your insolence,” said tho rover, os 
ho gavo our hero a pass, which drew blood, "and 
that, on account of our duel, which should haro 
come off at Havana!” 

“That for tho right,” cried Hardy, smarting 
with his wounds; but, watching his opportunity, 
and dealing a lunge which went to a vital part. 
“God assoilze your soul!” 

Tho rover full back, tho blood spouting from his 
wound, and, with a single groan, lib spirit fled. 

Tho duel, for such it really was, had caused a 
cessation of hostilities for tho moment; and it 
was over so quickly that not a blow could bo 
struck on cither side, to avert its issue. When 
they saw their leader perish, a panic seized tho 
pirates, and breaking away in every direction, 
they sought tho shelter of tho neighboring thickets, 
whither tho Americans followed in hot pursuit. 
Hardy, notwithstanding the blood flowed freely 
from his wounds, was advancing to head tho 
chase, when I 10 heard a wild shriek, and a black 
female slave rushing forward, threw herself at his 
feet. 

“ Oh! save my mistress,” she cried, clinging to 
his knees, “ she is locked up in one of tho burning 
cabins. They tore her from mo when we entered 
tho lagoon, but I saw whither they conducted her: 
and 1 heard Senor Cordova, tho Black Rover, 1 
mean, say, when ho returned in haste, to preparo 
for your attack, that sooner than allow her to 
escape, ho would have tho liouso fired where she 
was confined. Ho has kept his word, and she is 
perishing.” 

Hardy scarcely listened to tho conclusion of 
this address, but flew in tho direction of tho burn¬ 
ing huts, attended by Julia, who, sobbing and 
narrating by turns, managed to inform him in 
which cabin to find Inez. It was fortunate that 
the fabric was lightly built, or Hardy could only 
havo found an entrance when too late; but, be¬ 
neath the desperate strength with which ho struck 
it, the door immediately gavo way, and he rushed 
in. Tho cabiu was full of smoke. 

“ Inez—Inez J" ho cried. 

Tlicro wob no answer, nor was any one visiblo 
“ Inez—Inez!” he shouted franticully, “ Oh! if 
I havo entered tho wrong hut—” 

At that instant, a puff of air from tho open 
door whirled away the smoke, and he discovered 
a dark heap lying in a corner. IIu knew it at 
onco: it was tho form of Inez. But, was she 
living, or dead ? He rushed towurds it, grusped 
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it in his arms, and staggered out into the air, 
more like a madman than a being in the posses¬ 
sion of his faculties. Whether, it was the cold 
breeze from the river, or the frantic manner in 
which he pressed her to him, or both, which re- 
vived Inez, wo do not know, and cannot pretend 
to say; but she did revive, for sho had only 
fainted, and opening her eyes, recognized her de¬ 
liverer. She smiled faintly, and unconcsiously 
pressing our hero's hand, murmured his name, 
coupling it with a blessing. Hardy knew no 
more. The pain, loss of blood, and the agitation, 
all together, overcame him, and ho fell heavily to 
the earth insensible. 

The fight was over, tho pirates were extirpated, 
and their fortifications destroyed. It was the 
morning after the conflict. On tho quarter deck 
of the brigantine, which now lay in the lagoon, 
and behind a common curtain, screening him 
from the eyes of tho crew, lay tho wounded com- 
mander, whilo by his side knelt Inez. He had 
just awoke from a deep slumber, into which he 
had fallen after his wounds were dressed, and had 


detected her watching. Words had already been 
spoken, however, on his part, which no after life 
could recall; and Inez was looking and blushing, 
though without withdrawing tho hand he had 
taken. 

“Nay! sooner than agitate you," at last Bho 
said sportively, “ which the surgeon says must not 
be, I will declare that I lovo you, and have loved 
you Bince you saved my life on the wreck. And 
now you havo saved it again," sho added, with 
tears in her oyes. “How shall I ever repay 
you ?” 

“ I am repaid already," said our hero, pressing 
that soft hand. 

Hardy recovered, and so too r did Don Jose, 
whom they joined on tho ensuing day. Before 
two months had passed, Inez and our hero wero 
married, when they camo to the United States, 
Don Jose transfering thither most of his fortune. 

Hardy has sinco left the navy, but still lives in 
dignified retirement, with his yet lovely brido: 
and often, amid their children’s children, together 
thoy tqlk of tho Black Rover and hiB fate. 
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THE DEBTOR’S OHLLD. 

A STRAY PAF FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 

BY CHAR LB 8 J. PETERSON. 


It was many years ago when I paid my first 
visit to Boston. One cold, tempestuous night, I 
found myself returning to my hotel, late in the 
evening, from an unavoidable business engage¬ 
ment. As the distance was not great, I had set 
out on foot; and in order to he more speedy, 
had struck into one of those narrow cross streets 
which are so common in the North end, Just 
as I turned a corner, a figure emerged from the 
shelter of ah old, time-decayed mansion, and 
extending a wan arm, in a faint, girlish voice, 
now tremulous with cold, said piteously, 

“Please, sir, please—if it’s only a penny.” 

I started; for there was sometmg touchingly 
sad in the low, plaintive tone of the speaker. 
She wsb a delicate, sickly looking child, appa¬ 
rently about eleven years of nge, and wrapped 
in an old and tattered garment, which once had 
been a cloak. It was with difficulty that she 
could keep the rags together with her blue, cold 
arm, as the wind hissed"^and raved along the 
narrow street. Her whole look was one of utter 
destitution. Yet thore was none of the squalor 
of willing poverty in that pale and emaciated 
young countenance. As I paused, looking at her 
a moment without speaking, she seemed to think 
that her prayer was disregarded; for gathering 
lior ragged cloak around her shivering form, 
with a deep sigh and a look of patient submis¬ 
sion, she shrank back under the shelter of the 
old mansion. But as she turned, the light of a 
lamp streamed over her face, and I saw that in 
Bpite of her efforts tears were rolling down her 
checks. It cut mo to the heart. 

“My little child,” said I, kindly, “where do 
you livo?—you ore cold and hungry—what has 
brought you out on such a night as thiB?” 

“Ohl sir,” said she, looking up into my face, 
and bursting into tears again, “I don’t feel the 
cold,—and I ain’t used to beg,—but please, sir, 
if it’s only a penny—for brother’s Bick, nnd we’ve 
no wood to make a fire, and even little Charley 
hasn’t had any thing to eat to-day.” 

“Good God!” said I, “you don’t mean to say 
thoy are starving to death, and in such a city su 
this.” 

“Oh! sir, what can we do?—we’ve got no 
money, and father’s in jail for debt? We havn’t 


eat since yesterday,'and brother, I’m afraid, will 
never get well, sir, again,” and she sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

“Don’t cry,” said I, “Til go and Bee your 
brother—and, here,” offering her some change, 
—“run and bring them something to eat, and 
show me the way.” 

The girl extended her trembling hand, and 
clutching the money with the eagerness of 
famine, hastily murmured her thanks, directed 
me whero to find her home, and then gathering 
her rags around her, hurried down a neighboring 
street to execute her commission. 

It was a withering night, as I have Baid. The 
sky overhead was of a dingy black. The cold, 
Bleety rain whirled slantingly along before the 
gusts of wind that now rattled among the 
chimneys, roared about the corners, and went 
howling down the street. The houses around 
were black with age, and some seemed ready 
to tumble headlong. Here and there, indeed, 
a more tottering structure than its fellow was 
supported by a beam or two from the adjoining 
tenement; and in many places, flrom the absence 
of shutters, and the shattered condition of the 
casements, it was evident that the habitation 
within had long been deserted. As I turned 
into the by-way a still more desolate sight met 

my eye. The street was soarcely ten feet wide, 
narrow, crooked, and utterly destitute of lamps. 
On either sido the tottering frames rose dark 
into the sky, while a solitary candle glimmered 
at intervals from some rattling casement. The 
mouldings of the doors were broken off; the 
Yenitian shutters had mostly rotted from their 
hinges; and the Bide walkB and door steps were 
torn up around. The spot looked as if mortal 
foot had not visited it for years; and I began to 
think I had mistaken the direction, when I 
heard a Btrange step behind me, and turning, 
beheld the little girl hurriedly following in my 
rear. 

“There, right ahead, Bir—turn the next 
corner,” said she, in a voice tremulous with 
excitement—“this way,” and running ahead, 
she stopped before a low, ruinous door till I 
came up, when bidding me follow, she entered 
a narrow passage, groped up a rloketty, crooked 
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staircase, and poshing aside a crazy door, stole 
noiselessly into the room. 

The apartment was loir, narrow, and lighted 
by a solitary candle. The smoky walls were 
bare, the floor without carpeting, and a bed, a 
stool, and broken table were the only furniture. 
There was a chimney-place in one confer, but 
it looked, as if it had not seen a fire for years. 
Several panes of glass were broken in the case¬ 
ment, in some of which old rags were stuffed, 
while through others the rain and wind beat, 
flaring the dim candle, and making the wretched 
inmates shiver as they drew their rags around 
them. On tlie bed lay the wasted form of a 
little boy, some six or seven years of age, his 
glassy eye and hollow, heotio cheek, telling a 
tale of premature deoay. A woman cleanly but 
BC&ntily drest, with a child in her arms, was 

standing by the bedside of the sufferer, gazing 
wistfully into his face. Amid all her poverty, 
it was impossible not to see that Bho had once 
been beautiful; and there yet lingered in her 
care-worn face a Boft, almost angelic expression 
of mingled fortitude and resignation. It ,was 
altogether such a face as once seen is rarely for¬ 
gotten. And then the look of suffering depicted 
there, telling—oh! how acutely—of the agony of 
that mother’s heart. 

Now and then the babe in her arms lifted its 
little hands and lisped in broken accents for 
bread, while as Bhe Btrove to quiet its crios the 
big tears stole down her pale, wan cheeks, and 
fell upon the face of the boy. 

As we entered she looked up, and noticing a 
stranger, seemed about to speak, but her little 
daughter interrupted her. 

“Mother, oh! mother,” said the girl, runniug 

up to her, aud unfolding the food she had 
brought, “see what this good gentleman has 
given me. Poor little Charley,” Bhe continued, 
addressing the babe, whose outstretched arms 
betrayed his eagerness to obtain the food, “you 
needn’t cry any longer—brother, couldn’t you 
eat some too?—we shall all have a nice supper, 
shan’t we, dear mother?” 

“God in heaven bless you!” murmured the 
parent, as she turned toward me. 

“ Hush—not a word, my dear madam,” Baid I, 
“the wants of your little family and yourself 
must be attended to.” 

The eagerness with which the children clutched 
at the food, showed the extremity to which they 
had been reduced. ,The mother apologized for 
them. 

“There, there, my love, don’t eat bo hun¬ 
grily,” she said, “but it’s no wonder since'he 

hasn’t had anything to-day.!’ 


“Mother!” said the low voice of the sick 
boy, as he faintly lifted his head from the pil¬ 
low, “couldn’t I have a little water with this”—• 
and he held up a pieoe of the bread, “I think I 
could drink Borne if I had.” 

“For heaven’s sake, my dear madam,” I ex¬ 
claimed, almost affected to tears, as the mother 
was about rising to go out and obey his request, 
“remain here, and I will bring the drink—you 
are yourself sick, you want sustenance too, as 
you value your children’s lives don’t expose 
yourself—I will have some fire mode for you, 
and you shall at least be more comfortable than 
now.” 

The mother did not answer. Once or twice 
she essayed to speak; but her words failed her, 
and she bur^t at last into tears. 

I performed my errand, and then sought out 
aid. In an hour a cheery fire was blazing on 
the hearth; the chinks of the old, tottering, 
crazy walls, were closed up; the broken panes 
no longer admitted the wind and rain; such 
clothing as the late hour permitted me to obtain 
were provided for the sufferers; and a few little 
delicacies that «)re aotual necessaries in a sick 
chamber stood upon a table by the poor boy’s 
bedaide. Never shall I forget his look of mute 
thankfulness, as he Bucked an orange with his 
fevered lips; while the overladen heart of his 
mother could find no vent except in choking 
words and tears. 

“Oh! mother, if father now was only here,” 
murmured the little fellow, “we might be 
almost as happy aB wo used to in our nice 
house in the country.” 

“And who is your father, my Bweet little fel¬ 
low?” I asked, “I do not wish to pry into your 
sorrows wantonly, my dear madam,” I con¬ 
tinued, addressing the mother, “but if, as I 
suspect, your husband’s difficulties are pecu¬ 
niary ones, I may, by my profession at least, be 
of some service to him. Can I aid you in any 
way?” 

“Oh! sir, I never can sufficiently thank you,” 
she sobbed, “but we have not always been as 
we are now. We were once comfortable, if not 
rich, and little, little did we think it should ever 
come to this!” She then told her story. 

It was just such a tale as I had often heard, 
and as happens, alas! to hundreds every year in. 
our larger oifcies. Her husband had once resided 
in New York, been a master meohanio of some 
note, and consequently had lived In a style of 
corresponding ease and comfort. But he had 
finally undertaken Borne speculations, which in 
the end turned out abortive; he became conse¬ 
quently involved in a train of embarrassments 
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that grew every year more ruinous; and induced 
at last to undertake a heavy contraot for a range 
of stores in the hope of .redeeming his fortune, 
ho found himself at length, owing to one of those 
periodical contractions in our money market, un¬ 
able to proseoute it, and forced to throw np the 
work under a penalty which would hare awept 
away a fortune ten times as great as his own. 
In one word—he was reduced to beggary. His 
character, had he remained in New York, how¬ 
ever, would have saved him from being distressed 
by his creditors, and his numerous acquaintance 
would have enabled him perhaps in time to re¬ 
establish himself; but possessed of a proud and 
sensitive heart, he could not endure to live 
among his friends without an equality of for¬ 
tune, and preferred, like many a ofie before and 
since, to drain tho cup of poverty to its dregs 
among Btrangers. He removed to Boston, and 
for awhile lived at least’without want. Bat his 
ill fate finally found him out even there. An 
old creditor had pressed him for payment, and 
finally levied an execution on hiB house a month 
or two Bince. Though he was thus broken up 
he did not as yet despair. He removed to a 
meaner house, continuing his exertions os a 
common journeyman. But oven here his op¬ 
pressor found him out, and a second time sold 
out his little all. To crown all, winter set in, 
and Spencer found himself without employment. 
His creditor, too, arrested him, and threw him 
into prison for debt. His destiny seemed about 
to be accomplished, fpr poor, friendless,unknown, 
and in a strange city, to whom Bhould he apply 
for aid? His heart siokened within him, the 
more so whon he thought of his meek wife and 
suffering little ones. And she—angel that she 
was! but are not aU women angels at such 
times?—how did she bear up against her fato? 
Day by day she stood at the prison gates long 
before they were opened, and never left them 
till the regulations forced her to depart, per¬ 
forming a thousand little kindnesses for her 
husband, striving by her cheerfulness to soothe 
his troubled spirit, and endeavoring with her 
needle to obtain a scanty and uncertain subsis¬ 
tence. 

As the winter set in the little boy fell siok; 
he could no longer come to the prison—and 
the wife and mother now had to Bhare her time 
between him and her husband. But when he 
grew worse, she was not only forced to forego 
visiting tho prison* but found herself unable to 
earn more than half the pittance she did for¬ 
merly—and when at last her employer, angry 
that a garment was not finished in time, refused 
to employ her further, her wild, agonising decla¬ 


ration that the fear her boy was dying had 
caused the failure, served only to invoke the 
rage of the, hard-hearted man. Little do we 
know of the world’s i obduraoy until we have 
mingled with it. Her sole support thus cut off 
she almost despaired of human help. In vain 
she applied everywhere for work—the demand 
for it was already greater than could be sup¬ 
plied. Poverty, cold, and starvation was before 
her, but she could have borne it all, had it not 
been for her little ones. One by one, therefore, 
their few things had been disposed of in the vain 
hope that relief from some quarter would arrive. 
As a last hope her little girl had that evening 
tried in vain to borrow a mite, and failing in 
that was driven to beg or die. 

It was with a sad heart I left the abode of 
poverty. I at once determined, if possible, to 
restore the husband to his family. 

It is not necessary to detain the reader with 
a recapitulation of what I did to effect this pur¬ 
pose. Suffice it to say, I procured the liberation 
of the father on the following day. 

I judged it advisable, however, to preoede him 
home, in order to prepare his family. On my 
way I oalled on the physioian to inquire after 
the sick boy. The doctor shook his head, and 
declared the child to be in the last stage of his 
disorder. At my urgent request he got into the 
carriage with me. 

Never shall I forget the sight that presented 
itself when I announced that the father would 
soon be free. Tears, sobs, and words of grati¬ 
tude were poured forth, until it grew painful to 
me. The worthy physician, seeing my embar¬ 
rassment, took the sick boy’s hand in his, and 
with those mild, Boothing tones, so welcome to a 
sufferer—for they sound like those of a friend— 
he asked, 

“And how do you feel to-night, my little 
fellow?” 

“Better, sir, thank you,” said the boy, in a 
voice so faint that it strangely belied hiB words. 
Poor child, he felt indeed stronger, but he little 
knew it was only the last revival of worn-out 
nature. The sands were already nearly run out; 
the cistern was well nigh broken at the fountain; 
a little While longer and his pure spirit would be 
at rest. Every one in the room seemed oonsoious 
of this, for thoy had all gathered around his bed, 
and stood gating on his wasted form, with and 
and tearful eyes. And well might it melt the 
heart to' lo.>k on that pallid young face. 

After a little while one of the sudden, transi¬ 
tory doses of siokness came upon him, and for 
awhile, with the physician still-holding his pulse, 
he seemed to sleep. The mother sat on the 
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other side of the bed, holdwg ft cloth with wlpch 
she had been bathing his brow, and every now 
and then turning anxioqaly to the door, or en¬ 
deavoring to hide the tears that, one by one, 
Broiled from her eyes, imd stole heavily down 
her cheek. The sister stood at the foot of the 
bed, looking mournfully at her brother, but she 
did not know his danger. And the little child, 
held in a neighbor’s .arm, gazed wistfully from 
one to the other, as if to inquire what it all 
meant Suddenly the lad started half up in 
bed, gazing a minute wildly around. His Tyords 
at first were incoherent, his cheeks crimson, his 
gestures eager, his eyes glassy and unsettled. 

“ George, my love, George,” sobbed the mother, 
“don’t you know me? *It is I that speaks. 
George, my dear boy-^-oh, God!” she continued, 
lifting her eyes to heaven with a look of unutter¬ 
able agony, “my boy is dying!” 

The child seemed to know her voice; it won 
upon him amid all his delirium; ho looked a 
moment inquiringly into her face, and then ex¬ 
tending his thin, wan hand to her, while a smile 
shot, like dying sunlight across his countenance, 
he murmured, 

“Mother, ib it you?—Oh! I thought I saw 
such strange faces—it must have been a dream— 
there were stars, and lovely rivers, and bright 
angels there beckoning me. Mother, could it 
have been heaven?” 

“Oh! my child, don’t talk so,” was all the 
heart-broken parent could sob. 

“Mother,” said the little fellow after a pause, 
“Tam so tired—let me lay my head on your 
bosom, as I used to when I was a baby like 
Charley—there, that is it—kiss me, mother— 
but where is father?—didn’t some on say he was 
coming—why, oh! why don’t he come ?” 

Not a voice could answer. We were all in 
tears, even the old physician, used os he was to 
such scenes. 

“ Oh! sister, mother, don’t cry,” said the little 
fellow touchingly, “you’ve often told mo, mother, 
that heaven is a happy place, where bright angels 
sing all day long, and there is no cold or siokness 
or pdWty. You shouldn’t cry, if I’m going there 
—and by-and-bye, you’ll all come too, won’t you ? 
Father, too, will be there—oh! I wish I could see 
him, if it’s only for one kiss before I die—why, 
why, don’t he come ?”, 

“ Would—God—my dear—boy,” sobbed the 
mother, chokingly, **he conld^come—before—” 
she would have gone on, but alas! her over¬ 
charged heart would not let her speak. 

“Oh! mother!” said the little fellow, looking 
up, and speaking, as I have often noticed in the 
dying, above his years; while his eyes gleamed 


with a strange and fitful fire, “do you remember 
how happy we ajl used to be years ago, when 
we had that nice house In the country in sum¬ 
mer, and father would take us suoh pretty walks, 
and we’d pluok such gay flowers, and at night 
you would hear us say our prayers, and sing 
sweet songs to lullaby sister and me, and laugh 
so at our play—you don’t laugh any more, 
mother—I wonder if heaven can be as happy as 
that—I shall see sister Ellen there, shan’t I, 
mother?—and ohl when I die, bury me in the 
country, in some spot like that whero she was— 
and-” 

But here—as his thoughts, in the wander¬ 
ings of expiring intellect reverted to his absent 
father—his tone Bnddened, and instead of finish¬ 
ing his sentence, he murmured sadly, looking 
anxiously toward the door, “father, dear father, 
do come!” and then sank exhausted upon hie 
mother’s bosom. 

For a moment we thought all was over. His 
eyes were closed, his arms rigid, his cheek unna¬ 
turally pale, and he scarcely seemed to breathe. 
All at once ho opened his eyes, and looking up 
earnestly said, 

“Hark!—he is coming,” and instantly wo 
heard a tread in the entry, the door flew open, 
and the long-looked-for father rushed into the 
room. 

“My boy—my boy,” was all he could gasp, 
rushing wildly to the bedside. 

Bat he staggered back, as his eye took in the 
condition of the sufferer, and cried, “oh! my 
God, they have murdered youl” his heart-broken 
voice full of the bitterest agony. 

“Hush, father—I am happy now,” said the 
boy, with difficulty, “mother—sister—brother— 
kiss me—there, now—we shall meet in heaven— 
I hear the golden harps sounding.” 

“My child—my dear, angel Charley,” sobbed 
the strong man, his frame shaking as in on ggue 
fit. 

“How cold—it—is,” murmured the boy, 
“don’t—don’t leave—me. ‘ Its—all dark. Your 
—hand—mo-o-ther,” and with a gentle quiver 
of the face, he was dead. 

For a moment a silence, deep and reverential, 
fell upon the room, while all gazed eagerly upon 
the pallid face, to see if the little fellow was in¬ 
deed gone “where the weary are at rest.” The 
awful hush was at length broken by the old 
physician, as he lifted his eye to heaven, and 
said devoutly, 

“The Lord giveth and the Lord tal^eth away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

“Amen!” was all I could answer: but the 
poor father, who had stood liko stone, gazing 
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upon his boy, now shivered in every limb, and 
casting himself frantically on the bed, while the 
stout frame shook under his convulsive twitches, 
sobbed aloud, and in the language of the Scrip- 
tore, “would not be comforted.” Even the 
tender words of his wife, who, overawed by hia 
fearful emotion, seemed to lose all consciousness 
of her own bereavement, and think only of re¬ 
lieving his agony, were of no avail. Oh! how 
torrible is the strong man’B grief. What to that 
lather now, was liberty! His boy, his doted 
boy, was lifeless beside him, murdered, for want 
of that aid, which a few dollars would have 
secured. Can words picture the agony of such 
a moment ? 

The dear little fellow was buried, and burled 


too ns h6 had begged,'where the birds might 
build above him. 

What remains to be told? The father, through 
the old physician's influence, obtained a clerk¬ 
ship in a commercial house, rose gradually from 
station to station,‘and in little more than five 
years was living in comfort and ease. 

But neither he, nor the # mother, ever forgot 
their martyred boy. “To lose a child is always 
terrible,” said he to me, years after, “but to lose 
one, who, but for a cruel law, might still have 
been living—oh! that is agony.” 

I pressed his hand, with tears in my eyes, and 
silently thanked God that imprisonment for debt 
was now abolished, almost everywhere in the 
United States. 
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